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COME hen paſt 4 frall Treqtile 

was publiſh'd with this Title, A 

Letter in anſiver io a Bool, em- 
tled, Chriſtianity not myſterious ; as alſo 
to all thoſe who ſet up for Reaſon and 
Evidence, in oppoſition to Revelation and 
Myfteries. It plainly a to have 
been written in haſte, and with the in- 

correctneſs of a youthful and as yet un- 

formed ſtile ; but the Foundation the 

Author all along proceeds upon, for the 

confutation of his Adverſary ; and for 

_ laying open the- fallacy of mens Argu- 

ments againſt Divine Revelation and our 

Chriſtian Myſteries, drawn from the To- 

pics of ſtrict Reaſon, Certainty, and 

Evidence ſeems to be ſolid and juſt ; 
V and 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
and P the only one upon which 


ſuch a firm and unſhaken Superſtructure | 


can be rais d, as may be Proof againſt 
All the Arguments and Obzections of Un- 
believers. 


Trar Letter oroceeds intirely upon 


a Diſtinction at firſt laid down between + 
a Proper and Immediate Idea or Con- 


ception of a Thing; ſuch as we have 


of the things of this world, which are 
the proper and immediate Objects of our 
Senſes and our Reaſon; and that Idea 
or Conception which is Mediate only and 
Improper, ſuch as we neceſſarily form of 
the things of another world. It is there 
aſſerted as a ſure and inconteſtable Truth, 

that we have no immediate proper Idea 
at all of God, or any of his Attributes as 
they are in themſelves; ; or of any thing 
elſe in another world : and conſequent- 
ly, that we are under a neceſſity of con- 
ceiving all things' ſupernatural by Ana- 
 bogy; that is, by the Mediation and Sub- 
ſtitution of thoſe Ideas we have'of our 


ſelves, and of * een _— of Na- 


ture. 
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INTRODUCTION. 3 
T x Is Diſtinction is there affirmed to 
be abſolutely neceſſary, for the aſcertain- 
ing and ſettling the Bounds and Meaſure 
of our Knowledge; for ſhewing the true 
Limits, and utmoſt Extent of human 
Underſtanding, that we may clearly and 
diſtinctly apprehend where mere  Know- 
ledge ends, and Faith begins: where it is 
they meet again, and inſeparably combine 
together for the inlargement of our Un- 
derſtanding vaſtly beyond its native 


ſphere; for opening to the Mind a new 
and immenſe ſcene of things other- 


wiſe imperceptible; and for a rational 
well- grounded Aſſent to ſuch Truths 


concerning them, as are a ſolid Founda- 


tion for all Religion Natural and Re- 
vealed. N 

Tur nature of this Analogy the Au- 
thor explains by a ſimilitude in this fol- 
lowing Paragraph. 


1 . 
« AND thus it is plain, that tho we 


cc may be ſaid to have Ideas of God and 
“Divine things, yet they are not imme- 
« diate or proper ones, but a ſort of Com- 


page poſition we make up from our Ideas of 


B 2 « worldly 
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_« worldly Objects; which at the utmoſt 
amounts to no more than a Type or 
“ Figure, by which ſomething in ano- 
<« ther world is ſignified, of which we 
C have no more notion than a blind man 
« hath of Light. And now that Iam 
« fallen into Nis Similitude, which ſeems. 
« well to explain the nature of the thing, 

« let us purſue it a little; and ſuppoſe, 
« that to a Man who had never ſeen or 
« heard any thing of it, it were to be re- 
« veal'd that there was ſuch a thing as 
“Light. This Man as yet hath — 25 
a Name nor a Notion for it, nor any 
Capacity of conceiving what it is in 
ce it ſelf. Tis plain therefore God would 
cc not reveal this to him by the name of 
« Light, a word wholly unknown to 

„ him; nor by ſtamping on his "ne 

"4. any immediate Idea of the thing 
« ſelt: for then it were utterly — 
c fible for him to communicate this Re- 

c velation to others as blind as himſelf; 

« fince nothing but the ſame Almi ohty 
& Impreſlion.cou'd do that; ſo that this 


0 Revelation muſt be made by Words 
* and 


D 


1 


t! 


INTRODUCTION. 5 
and Notions which are already in him. 


And accordingly when he is told, that 


it is a thing which can diffuſe it felf in 
an inſtant many thouſands of miles 
round ; and enable him to know in 
a moment in what Order all things lay 


at a great diſtance from him, and 


what Proportion they bore one to ano 
ther; nay, that it could make him 
know where the Heavens lay; and 
that by the help of this he ſhou'd there 
diſcern at once, a vaſt and almoſt in- 
finite number of very pleaſant Bodies ; 
and, in ſhort, that without the help 


of his Stick or his Hand he ſhou'd 


know every thing that lay before him : 

After all, *tis plain this Man wou'd 
form to himſelf an Idea of Light from 
his Touch ; he wou'd think it very 
like Feeling, and perhaps call it by 
that name; becauſe this was the beſt 
way - he had of diſtinguiſhing one 


thing from another; and therefore 


wou'd conclude, that thoſe Bodies he 


heard of muſt needs be wondrous ſoft 
and ſmooth. Juſt thus do we con- 


3 « Ceive 


with; and particularly to the explain- 
ing the true manner of our conceiving 
the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, and that 


earlieſt Fathers of the Church; who did 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ceive the things of another World ; fo 

that we may rack our Invention, nad | 
« turn and wind all thoſe Ideas we have 
into ten thouſand different ſhapes, and 
yet never make up any true likeneſs 
or ſimilitude of the Real Nature of 
thoſe Objects of another World. 

From hence the Author proceec 
the application of this Diſtinction to the 


Points in controverſy between him and 
that tamed Unbeliever he had to deal 


of the ever bleſſed Trinity in particular. 

| Now tho' the proceeding upon this 

foot of Analog) may ſeem ſomething 
ſtrange and new, yet it is as old as the 


not indeed expreſsly lay down this Di- 
ſtinction, and purſue it Logically thro 
all the particulars of our knowledge hu- 
man and divine; or apply it to the exact 
ſtating the Limits and Extent of human 
underſtanding in general. But however 
the ſum and fubſtance of all their An- 


ſwers 
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ſwers to the Arguments and Objections 
of Heretics and Unbelievers might be re- 
ſolved into this, That the true and real 
Nature of God and his Attributes, and 
of all things in another World were ut- 
zerly incomprehenſible and ineffable ; 


and conſequently that all mens R eaſon- 


mgs from the Real Nature of things in 
this world, to the Real true ſtate and con- 
dition of things Supernatural, were preca- 
rious and inconcluſcve. 

IT is now upwards of ewenty-Give 
years ſince that Treatiſe was publiſhed ; 
and conſidering it underwent ſeveral 
Editions ; that it met with the appro- 
bation of ſome men of greateſt note, and 
higheſt ſtation in the Church ; and ne- 
ver was anſwered any otherwiſe than by 
ſome perſonal Reflections in a Pamphlet 
againſt the Author; but chiefly conſi- 
dering of what univerſal uſe and appli- 
cation the above- mentioned Diſtinction 
is in all our Controverſies with Arians, 
and Socinians, and Deiſts; how halls 
ry it is for reducing all matters in debate 
between them and us, -to a Point under 
= B 4 every 
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every head, ſo that they may admit of 
a-clear and caly folution. It cannot be 

10 fficiently admirgd, that in this inter- 

val (wherein ſo much hath been writ- + 

ten on all ſides concerning Revelation 

and Myſtery, and the Doctrine of the 

Holy Trinity) the many pious and learn= 

ed — of our Faith have either 

intirely declined proceeding upon the 

— 6 there laid; or have given on- 

ly ſome general, ſhort, and im 

Hints of this Analogy. - Inſomuch that 

our Adverſaries —— not yet found them- 

ſelves under a neceſſity of joining iſſue 
upon that foot; and conſequently 


+ obliged either flatly to deny and diſ- 


prove our Conceptions of God, and his 
Attributes, and of all things in another 
World to be Analogous; or to acknow- 
ledge that all * Inferences and Con- 
duions drawn from the Nature of Man 
and Things material, to the Real inter- 
nal Nature of God and Things fuj 
natural, are falſe and deceitful. 

Bur our wonder will ceaſe, when we 
ider the no ſmall diffculty of ap- 


2 phhing 
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will be apt to miſtake it for 
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plying this Diſtinction between proper 


and improper Ideas to the Myſteries of 
Chriſtianity 


> and to the ſeveral diffi- 
culties and objections which have been 


raiſed concerning them, even aſter it is 


allowed and throughly digeſted: be- 


ſides the great danger of ' purſuing it 
thro all the inſtances which will every 
where occur : For without a judicious 
and cautious application of Azalogy, men 
pure Meta- 
phor, and by that means reſolve all Reli- 


gion into nothing more than mere Figure 
and Alluſion. | 
THAT which makes the Dae of in- 
Gifting upon this manner of conceiving 
God and his Attributes by Analogy yet 
greater, is the general prevailing preju- 
dice againſt it, from the expreſs Decla- 
rations of ſome late Writers of great note; 


who have rejected utterly, and even ex- 
ploded it by ſuch poſitive Aſſertions as 
theſe, which will be throughly conſider- 
ed in their due place. I/ the Reaſons of 
Juſt and Good are the Same in reſpeci 
of God and Man; then muſt the Actions 


proceeding 
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ing from them be of the ſame Kind. 
Again, If the moral Attributes in God 
* were not the ſame in Kind with thoſe in 
Man, we cou d have no knowledge at all 
of them; nor coud we reaſon at all a- 
bout them. And again, It is foohſh for 
any man to pretend, that he cannot know 
what Goodneſs, and Feſtice, and Truth” | 
in God are; fof on that ſuppoſation God 
would be an unintelligible Being; and 
Religion, which conſifts in the Imitation 
of Him, wou'd be utterly loft, Again, 
That Cogitation or Thought, Self-motion, 
Free-will, and Reflection which is im- 
plied in Self-confcrouſneſs, are in God Al- 
mighty the ſame in Kind | with what 
they are in us] zh mfrunely ſuperior 
in Degree, is as demonſtrable as enher 
his Exiſtence, or any other of ether his 
moral or natural Attributes ; theſe being 
primary Attributes common to all Intelli- 
gences. Others argue ſtrenuouſly againſt 
this Analogy from that very Topic in 
the other extreme which makes it abſo- 
lutely neceflary, namely, the Iafinue 
Mature of God; by ſaying, There can 


be 


.. 
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be no Proportion or Similitude Between 


Finite and Infinite, and conſequently no 
| Analogy. The weight and authority of 
' theſe great Writers hath probably deter- 
red others irom publicly attempting any 


thing this way ; otherwiſe than by ſome 
general Hints, purfued perhaps only thro' 


one or two Paragraphs ; and hath occa- 
ſioned their running rather into any other 
way of accounting for themanner of our 


conceiving God and Things immaterial; 
ſuch as by the common Deduction of 
Reaſon; by their Effects only; by the 
Relation they bear to us; or by Intelle- 
ctual Ideas, and Metapyſical Abſtractions. 
Azourx ten years after that Letter had 
appeared in Print, an eminent and tru- 
ly learned Prelate ventured (in a Ser- 
mon preached and publiſhed in 17209) 
to ſhew the Conſiſtency of Predeſtination 


and Foreknowledge with the Freedom of 


Man's Mill, u pon the ſame foundation 
of Analogy (as his Grace intended) 
upon which the- Letter had proceeded 
for the defence of our Chriſtian Myſte- 
ries; which is the only Diſcourſe _ 

X 
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that foot deſerving the Reader's, parti- 


cular notice. In that Sermon his Grace 


very juſtly and truly aſſerts, with the 
Author of the Letter, That we have no 


amet or proper Motion or Conception of 


God and his Aitributes, or of any other 
Things of another World ; That they are 
all deſcribed and ſpoke of in the language 
of Revelation by way of Analogy and 


Accommodation to our capacities; That 


we want faculties to diſcern them ; That 


the Words and Names by which we ex- 


preſs them are not to be taken luteraly. 
He obſerves, that our Conceptions of God 
and his Attributes, as far as they can 
go, may be ſaid to correſpond to the Mi 
dom, Goodneſs, Holmes, Fuſtice, Will, 


and Foreknowledge of God. And hath 


this excellent Paragraph to that purpoſe, 
which I ſhall here tranſcribe, only lea- 


ving out a few words, which have given 


an handle for exception. 
« Tx we wou'd ſpeak the truth, thoſe 

«© Powers, Properties, and Operations, 
ce the names of which we transfer to 
God, are but taint Shadows and Re- 
ſemblances 


| 
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« ſemblances of the Divine Attributes. 
« Whereas his Attributes are the Ori- 
« ginals, the true real Things; ; of a 
« nature ſo infinitely ſuperior, and dif- 
« ferent from any thing we diſcern in 
« his Creatures, or that can be concei- 
« ved by finite Underſtandings, that we 
cc can't with reaſon pretend to make any 
other Deductions, from the Nature of 
« one to that of the others, than thoſe 
ce he hath allowed us to make; or ex- 
« tend the Parallel any farther than that 
« very Inſtance which the Reſemblance 
* was deſigned to teach us. 

TRHO his Grace thus rightly lays e 
Analogy for the foundation of his Diſ- 
courſe ; yet for want of having through- 
ly weighed and digeſted it, and by word- 
ing himſelf incautiouſly, he ſeems in- 
3 to deſtroy the nature of it; inſo- 


much that whilſt he rejects the ſtrict 
Propriet y of our Conceptions and Words, 


on the one hand ; he appears to his An- 
tagoniſts to run 3 an extreme even 
below Metaphor, on the other. His 
greateſt miſtake is, that thro his Diſ- 


courſe 
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courſe he ſuppoſes the Members and 


OED San > Re 


Actions 'of — Taal Body, which we 
attribute to God in a pure Metaphor, 
to be equaly upon the fame foot of Ana- 
logy with the Paſſions of an human Soul, 
which are attributed to him in a loves 
and more imperfect degree of Analogy ; 
and even with the Operations and Per- 
ſections of the pure Mind or Iintellect, 
which are attributed to him in a yet 


higher and more complete degree. In 


purſuance of this overſight, he expreſs- 
ly aſſerts Love, and Anger, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs, and Knowledge, and 
Forcknowledge, and all the other Di- 
vine Attributes to be ſpoke of God as 
improperly as Eyes or Ears; That there 
is no more likeneſs between theſe things 
in the Divine Nature and in ours, than 


there is between our Hand and God's 


Power; and that they are not to be ta- 
ken in the ſame Senſe. That becauſe 


we do not know what his Faculties are 
in themſelves, we groe them the names 


of thoſe Powers that we find wou'd be 


| neceſſary 70 ts in order to Mrs” ſuch 


Effects, 
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0 Effetts, (as we obferve in the world) 
e and call them Wiſdom, Underſlanding, 
r, Foreknowledge, Sc. Becanſe he hath 
all ibe — es theſe Powers or Fa- 
culties can give . f he had them. And 

again, That he ads as if he had them. 

That we | ſpeak of him as if he had the 
"like; as if — were ſome ſuch things in 


3 
r 
” Gid ; and becauſe we muſt reſemble him 
t 
n 


to ſomerhing we do know and are ac- 
quamted with. 3 
-AGREEABLY to this incautious and 
5 indiſtinct manner of treating a Subject 
1 curious and difficult, he hath unwarily 
4 drop'd ſome ſuch ſhocking Expreſſions 
5 as thele, The beſt Repreſentations we 
* can make of God are infinitely Short of 
$ TRUTH. Which God forbid, in the 
l Senſe his Adverſaries take it; for then 
S all our Reaſonings concerning him wou'd 
s be groundleſs and falſe : But the Saying 
? 1s evidently true in a favourable and 
? qualified ſenſe and meaning; namely, 
F | that they are infinitely ſhort of the real, 
| true, internal Nature of God as he is 
in 3 Again, That they are Em- 
ö blems 
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blems indeed and Parabolical igures of 
ihe Divine Attributes, which they are 
egſignd to ſigniſy; as if they were Signs 
or Figures of our own, altogether pre- 
carious and arbitrary; and without any 
real and true foundation of Analogy be- 
tween them in the Natute of either G 
or Man; and accordingly he unhappily 
deſcribes the Knowledge we have of God 
and his Attributes by the Notion we form 
of a ſtrange Country by a Map, which 
is only Paper and Int, Strokes and 
Aa 2 nora e Fan ng 

NoTwiTHSTANDING the main ſcope 
and deſign of his Grace's Sermon is juſt ; 
and that by any candid Reader he muſt 

be however allowed to ſuppoſe that 
Goodneſs, and Mercy, and Juſtice, and 
Wiſdom, and Knowledge do exprels 
ſome real Perfections in God Au/wera- 
ble and Correſpondent (as he himſelf ex- 
preſſeth it) to what they ſignify in hu- 
man Nature: And notwithſtanding that 
the foundation of Analogy, upon which 
he builds, (if rightly explained and du- 
ly applied,) is ſolid and firm; fn his 

| "08 | \nta- 
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Antagoniſts overlook all this, and lay 
the whole ſtreſs of their Anſwers upon 
thoſe Errors he hath committed in the 
Superſtructure. They take advantage on- 
ly of his miſtaken way of treating the 
Subject, and inadvertent manner of ex- 
| ipreſſing himſelf. They do not anſwer 

him, by directly ſhewing the Founda- 

tion of Analogy upon which he argues 

to be falſe and groundleſs; and that 

our Ideas and Conceptions of God and 

his Attributes, obſcure and imperfect as 
they are, muſt be however direct and 
pe immediate; and our Words as literal 
t; | and proper in that caſe, as when we ap- 
{t ply them to Things natural and human. 
at | No, they have not attempted this; but 
d they do moſt injuriouſly repreſent his 
ls Grace's Opinion and Doctrine to be, 
2- | That thoſe Operations and Perfections 
of a human Mind, which we attribute 
to God, do ſignify nothing true and re- 
it al in the Divine Nature: Whereas that 
h || great Prelate in ſome places expreſsly aſ- 
- | fertsthe contrary, that they fignify more 
is valuable Perfections and infiunely ſupe- 


rior 
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rior to what they are in us; and again, 
that his Attributes are the Originals and 
true real Things. And his Oppoſers take 
7 >a for granted ; that if thoſe Attributes 
are in any ſlice Analogous, they can 
mean nothing true and real in the Di- 
vine Nature. 

FROM thence they draw many for- 
midable conſequences, all which muſt 
| be allowed to be true, upon thoſe falſe 

1 ſuppoſitions of their own. As, that his 
Fi þ Grace's Principle of Analogy, which is 
118 calld a Paradox, renders the Goſpel 
Patchwork , and all the Divine Attri-" 
butes, zogether with all the great Doc- 
zrines of Chriſtianity inſignificant, uſeleſs, 
{ll and precarious; and that thereby all 
Kill Virtue and moral Prattice falls — the 
Fit ground, That by it his Grace hath ba- 
it nſh'd Truth quite out of the world; and 
hat it is all loſt by his unexampled The- 
ology. That by this the Scriptures are 
/ repreſented obſcure, ambiguous, dark, 
perplexed, entan led; and comrudickions 
rais d in the Drome Nature and Attri- 
butes. \That-it makes way for all the er- 
4 roneous 


— 
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> | yoneons Hug geſtiaus of Embuſiaſtick Jpi- 
a || rits; for 7 —— 1 x to ; S 
© | 4, Sarma; e, and that it turns 
es || all is Doftrmes into Banter, Nidicule, 
n | and Contradiction. That upon his Prin- 
t || ciple of Analogy, zhey are all groundlefs, 
wild, and erroneous Notions; Dreams, 
r- | Whimſies, Improprieties, calculated for 
ft people's Fancies ; mere Fictions, Chime- 
ie | ras, and chimerical Conceits, and Com- 
us | phances' with falſe Images in the beads 
s | of the Vulgar. That his Grace hath out- 
et | done the Rehearſer, who in eſfect impi- 
ouſly ſays, H. Paul and the other Apo- 
les confound all with their improper 
e, | way of talking ; that his Sermon hath 
all | done à great deal of Hurt and Diſſer- 
he | vice 10 the Church of Chriſt; That 4 
a» | man might as well have performed what 
nd his Grace hath done by the ſubterrane- 
e | ous World, by the Philoſopher's Stone, 
we | by Magic, and occult Qualities; and 
4 k, that upon his Principle Miniſters are 
ons | not to trouble themſelves, whether the 
r= | Doftrine they preach be true or falſe. 
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Our of a Pamphlet, the Author of 


which ſtiles himſelf a Proſelyte to plain 
Dealing, have collected theſe few from 


many ſuch like expreſſions of a feveriſh 
burning Zeal, and not according to 
knowledge for the Doctrines of the Go- 


ſpel; which are all however fate upon 
his Grace's main Principle rightly un- 
derſtood and candidly interpreted. 
ANOTHER anonymous and much 
cloſer Antagoniſt, who writes with leſs 
ſhew of Zeal indeed for the Cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, but with better colour of 
Reaſon ; 1s no leſs ſevere and injurious 


in his Cenſures of the main Principle 
upon which his Grace proceeds. He 

aſſerts with an air of great Poſitiveneſs, 
that upon his Principle, God is a Being 


without Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Juſtice, and 
Mercy, Knowledge and Holmeſs. That 


all the moral and natural Attributes of 
God are indeſenſible. That all the Ar- 
. guments for God's Government of the 


"World, and for rewarding and puniſh- 


mg Men in a future State, which are 
drawn” from the Divine Aributes taken 


a. 
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in a firitt and literal Senſe, are groen 
and that we can never from thence 


22 any Obligation to Duty. That this 


it is a Matter of no great conſequence, 
wheat Notions\ Men have of God. That 
by conſequence: from his Principles God 
muſt be without Difinttzon of | Perſons, 
as well as without Parts and Paſſi ons ; 
and that his Grace hath given up the 
Cauſe to the Unitariaus. That his G race 
owns, that God is neither Good nor Wiſe ; 
ann that according to him, the Scripture 
Text, Be ye holy as I am holy, 16 as 
mniinrelligible; as "Be ye holy as I am 
Rabba. That if his Grace meant to male 
all our : Notions of God paſs -for Riddles 
in Divinity not to be underfiood, lutle 
Credit will be gain d by it io Religion. 
That thus the Uday of God. would be on» 
by fomething as GOOD as but one God. 
The. Author asks, How can Men kriow 
God's: Mill, when. he hath ud Will? 
And, How can we imitate the. Holineſs 
of Cod, unleſs it be of the: ſame nature 
- with. that Duality i in us And again, 
* hither will Matters run? Whither in- 
0 5 C 3 deed / 
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dec, when one may nur ſo mich. a3 
ſay, God knows whither.” And he makes 
an Remark upon the whole, That the 
World had been as wife and as quiet, 
if their ordinary Nonons' of G s FI 
bares had never been difturbed. 

IL HAVE troubled the Rade with | 
theſe empty Outcries and 'Sarcaſms here, 
in order to prevent this looſe and un- 
reaſoning way of ſpeakin g upon t this Sub· 
ject for the future; and that I may pre- 
vail upon thoſe Authots: to think the 
Matter over again in cool Blood: And 
to conſider, that they are the very Men 
Who are juſtly liable and obnoxious: to 
all thoſe hard Speeches and frightful Im- 
putations of 3 and A Chri- 
ſtianity, which they ſo wrongfully charge 
upon the great and learned Prelate. Be- 
caule they: all along ſo ſtrenuouſſy main. 
ain, That if the Dofrines of uhe _ 
Poel, Goa, und his Attributes, are by 
Tuncelbed Mnalug icaly, there can el 42 
bing of Nuß nl Nalin them. Rn 
ans upon'the Sauppoſition of ſuch Aualb- 
LY We con Mig have a0 3 ar all 
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of them, but what is purely Hguratiue 
and Metaphorical. Two of the moſt 
deſperate and univerſaly pernicious Po- 
fitions, that were ever openly and pub- 
lickly maintain d; being by direct and 
immediate conſequence utterly deſtruc- 
tive of all Religion Natural — Reveal- 
ed: And. which, if they were true, 
ou d Support and confirm all the Ar- 
guments of, Arians, Socinians, and De- 
iſts againſt the Chriſtian Revelation and 


Myſteries. To convince them effectu- 


aly that they are fundamentaly wrong, 
— them but ſingle out any one Idea 
or Conception, together with the Word 
by which we expreſs it.; and revolve it 
in their mind, and try whether they 
can transfer it to the Divine Being and 
the Things of another World, in the 
lame tric, and literal Propriety with 
Which they apply it to Man: And if 
they find this in fact not 1 5 
then let them ſuf] pend all. further Op- 
poſition to the Doch of Analogy, 
till the Nature of it is more fully 


gh explained, and the true Uſe of 
it 


Th 
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it in Religion ſhewn ; together with the 
application of it to the Defence of the 


Truths and Myſteries of the Goſpel ; 
and to the Confutation of Hereſy | and 
Infidelity. 17 
 Sucn Objections as have any weight 
or colour of Reaſon in them may, God 
willing, be throughly confidered here- 
after. But by the way, it is conveni- 
ent to obviate and remove one popular 
Prejudice againſt the enlarging upon 
this Subject of Analogy. What occaſion 


or neceſſity is there for it at this time, 


more tkan ever? Wou'd not the world 
have been as wiſe, and as good, and as 
holy, if Men's ordinary Notions of God 
and his Attributes, and of all things 
elſe ſupernatural had never been diſturb- 


ed? Les it wou'd; and it cannot be 
ſufficiently lamented, that they have been 


ſo diſturbed. But whi! are the Diſturb- 


ers? The Arians, Socinians, and Deifts ; 


who, by turning all the Words and Lan- 


guage of the Goſpel either into mere 
Figure and Metaphor on one hand, have 


argued * che whole Subſtance of our 


Faith 3 
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Faith; and _— all Chriſtian Myſte- 
ries into nothing : Or by wreſting al the 
Terms and Expretlions we have for them 
to ſtrictly literal and proper Acceptati- 
ons on the other hand, have from thence 
charged our Faith of the Goſpel and its 
Myſteries with Inconſiſtencies, Abſur- 
dities, and Contradictions? Or are they 


the Diſturbers, who undertake to ſhew, | 


that thoſe Goſpel Terms are to be un- 
derſtood neither in a {ence purely Figu- 
rative and Metaphorical, nor yet in their 


ſtrict and literal Propriety ; and who by 


that means lay open the d. Talacy of all 
thoſe men's Reaſonings from the Na- 
ture of Things — to the real in- 
ternal Nature of Things unknown? 

Tux deſign of the Scriptures indeed 


. beck alebatond 


and natural Attributes of God, and all 


things ſpoke in them of another World 
Jo far literaly, as to give our Aſſent to 


| them all as to things true and real, upon 


| ere un which is incomprehenſible. 


the Teſtimony of God; without med- 


dling with their Nature as they are in 


But 


But when Men will deviate from that 
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Deſign, and pervert this common, and 
familiar, and literal Acceptation, which 
would fully have anſwered all the Ends 
of Religion; and will raiſe their Obje⸗ 


ctions from thence againſt the Scriptures 
themſelves, and the Myſteries revealed 


in them: Then, when the Enemies of 
Revelation and Myſtery make a bad uſe 


of it, by —— and miſapply- 


ing this Analogy; it becomes abſotuts- 


. ly neceſſary for the Orthodox to make | 
'  & good ule of it; to explain it truly, 
. and apply it rightly ; z to diſtinguiſh the | 


Nature of it with greater nicety, and | 
ſhew how it differs from Fi . and bare 
Allufion. | | 
TER „ Dodrine wxealed 

in Scripture, and ever maintained by | 
the Church, but denied by the 7 
is, that God is Truly a Father; that 
Chriſt is his True and Genuine Son, and 
Atualy begotten of the Father in his 
own Divine Nature and Perfections. 
The Ground of the Arian Scheme is, 


that the words Father, and Sons and 


Begotten 


eee Nature; is as Truly, and Re- 
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Begorten cannot be underſtood literaly 
and properly of God; therefore” — 
are to = taken Improperly and figura 
tively ; namely, that Chriſt was Made 
or Contres, or ſome way Produced by 
the Will and Power of God; and cons 
ſequently cou d not be equal i in Nature 
and Perfections, not co- eternal with him. 
From hence they branch out into a large 
Hypotheſis full of Blaſphemy againſt 
God as a True Father; and againſt Chriſt 


as Truly: a Son; ib the received ſence of 


the ces = > are commonly applied 
to God and to For us to under- 


take to prove in the other extreme, that 
thoſe Terms are to be underſtood Iiteraly 
and in their ſtrict Propriety of God and 
Chriſt, is an impoſſible task; and thus 
they weill be ſurely too hard for us in 
everypoint of Controverſy. But if we 
cake the middle way, and ſhew thoſe 
Tertmis not to be taken in their ant, 


and S942, and literal Propriety 5 nor in 


a mere and empty Higure. e, but Aualo- 
grcabyithus : : Phat Chriſt, in his Divine 


al ly, 


* 
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28 INTRODUCTION. 
ahh, and Afualy the Son of God in 2 
ſupernatural incomprehenſible manner, 
beg otten in his own Nature and full Per- 
fetions as if he were literaly ſo; and 
as Truly as a human Child is the Son 
of his Father in the way of Nature; 
then we bring the Controverſy upon the 4 
right foot; and they muſt ſtumble at 
every ſtep they take to oonfute warrc ©! | | 
TE Dilemma the Socinians 850 
us to, and puſh us with at every turn 
is this. All the words of Scripture, in 
which the Myſteries of Chriſtianity are 
revealed, are to be underſtood either li- 
zeraly or metaphoricaly, But you muſt 
grant, ſay they to us, that they cannot 
be taken properly and Eray; there- 
fore they are to be taken Metaphori- 
caly; and conſequently they are all no- 
thing more than mere Figure and bare 
Alluſion: And accordingly they are fo 
full of this, that Focinus himſelf, ſpeak- 
ing of the Goſpel, hath this ſaying, Tora 
Redemptionis noſire per  Chriſtune Me- 
zaphora.” The true Anſwer to them is, 
that thoſe words are to be underſtood 


neither 
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neither in a ſtrictly proper ſence, nor in 
a ſence purely Metaphorical, but Analo- 
gicaly; in which acceptation they 
contain and exhibit to us as much 
Truth and Reality, as they do when 
taken in their moſt ſtrict and literal 
Propriety. 


Tu whole ſum and ſubltanoe of the 


Deiſt's and Freethinker's reaſoning may 


be reſolved into this. Vou muſt grant, 
ſay they, that we can neither know nor 
believe any thing but what we have ſome 
Idea of: And you muſt grant likewiſe, 
that the Chriſtian Myſteries are incom- 
prehenſible, that is, that we have no 
Idea at all of them; therefore we can 
neither know nor believe them. And 
purſuant to this, they every where op- 
poſe the Certainty and Evidence of Senſe 
and Reaſon, and the clear and diſtinct 
knowledge we have of Their proper Ob- 
jects; to the Uncertainty, and Obſcu- 


rity, and Unconceivableneſs of Re- 


velation and Myſtery. Now we are 
under a neceſſity of making them both 
thoſe Conceſſions thus S' — by 


them, 


ũ——ͤ—ę— ͤ 2wů — — — — 


their account in layi 
founding this Analogy; 
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them, and yet their eonſequence is ab. 
ſolutely falſe : But if you 
together, they will make one Poſition | 
abſolutely true; namely, that Propoſi- 
tions, made up of Terms and Ideas 
firſt under- 
ſtood and apprehended thus literaly, and 
then transferred by Analogy to things 
Divine and Incomprehenſible, do con- 
tain and expreſs as much ſolid and ſub- | 
ſtantial Truth and Reality, as when they 
are applied only to things N e and 


ſtrictly literal and proper; 


human. 


Nay, the Atheiſts Seedolves find 


aſide and con- 


for thus they 
argue. If God is Infinite, no finite hu- 
man Underſtanding can have any Know- 
ledge at all of him. It can't know him 
in the I hole, becauſe nothing finite can 
comprehend Infinity; nor can it know 
any Part of him, there being no part 
of Infinity. To hich I return the A- 


poſtle's Anſwer, that tho we can't be 
laid to know any Part of him; yet we 


are truly ſaid to know him in part, as 


we 


— them both | 
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ve fee the reflection of a ſubſtance in 
h Ja locking-glaſs; that is, by Analogy 
n 


with thoſe Perfections we obſerve in our 
I ſelves, and in the things of Nature; 
$3 I the brighteſt Mirrour in which we now 
_ Þ behold him. But they urge, there can 
| Þ be no Proportion or Similitude between 
3 I Finite and Infinite, and conſequently 
there can be no Analogy. That there 
can be no ſuch Proportion or Similitude 
as there is between finite created Beings 
zs granted; or as there is between any 
material ſubſtance and its Reſemblance 
in the glaſs: and therefore wherein the 
1 Real Ground of this Analogy conſiſts, 
and what the Degrees of it are, is as in- 
comprehenſible as the real Nature of 
{ God. But it is ſuch an Analogy as he 
himſelf hath adapted to our Intellect, 
and made uſe of in his Revelations ; and 
therefore we are ſure it hath ſuch a foun- 
dation in the Nature both of God and 
Man, as renders our Moral Reaſonings 
concerning him and his Attributes ſo- 
lid, and juſt, and true. 
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I uus not now ſtay to enlarge up- 
on theſe things, and ſhall here only give 
ſome account of my Deſign and Me- 
thod in the further proſecution of this 
dn 
T as great Genius of the laſt Century, 
under the head of Revelation and the 
Myſteries of Religion, obſerves how God 
ſ hath vouchſafed to let himſelf down to 
| our Capacities; ſo unfolding his Myſteries 
as that they may be beſt or moſt apily 
perceived by us; and, as it were, graft» | + 
þ ing or inoculating his Revelations into 
| thoſe Notrons and Conceptions of Reaſon | 
| which are already in us. After which, 
| he reckons a Treatiſe of Logic calcula- |} 
ted for this very purpoſe, among his De- 
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| 
F ſiderata. Itaque nobis res ſalubris vide- | 
j tur & imprimis utilis, ſi Tractatus inſti- 
5 tuatur ſobrius & diligens, qui de uſu Ra- 
| | roms humane in Theologicis utiliter pres | 


If cipiat, tanquam Divina quedam Diale- 
i Gica. Utpote que futura fit inſtar opi- 
| ate crjuſdam medicine ; que non modo 
PDäaopeculationum, quibus ſchola interdum la- 
it orat, inania conſopiat ; verum etiam 
= ; 8 contro- 


to its full Pr 
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controverfrarim Furores, quæ in Eecleſis 
tumultus cient, nonuihil miiget. fis 
modi Trattaturm imer Deſiderata ponr- 
mus; & Sophroneni, /ive de legitimo uſt 
Rationis humane in Divinis nominamus. 

Now this is the very thing I aim at, 
and what I endeavour by this firſt Ttea- 
tiſe to perform in ſome degree. In 
which I propoſe rightly to ſtate the whole 
Extent and Limits of human Underftand- 
ing; to trace out the ſeveral ſteps and 
degrees of its Procedure from our firft 
and {imple Perception of ſenſible Ob- 


jects, thro the ſeveral operations of the 


pure Intellect upon them, till i grows up 
oportion of Nature: And to 
ſhew, how all our Conceptions of things 
fupernatural are then grafted on it by A- 
nalogy ; and how from thence it extends 
it ſelf immenſely into all the Branches 
of Divine and Heavenly Knowledge. 

SomE Treatiſe of this kind I foreſaw 


was neceſſary to be premiſed, before I 


cou d proceed to the application of this 
Analogy to any of our Controverfies in 
Religion; becauſe of that ftrotig Preju- 

EL FE D dice 
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dice againſt it, from an opinion that it 
ultimately reſolves all Religion into mere 
Figure and Alluſion, and conſequently 
brings it to nothing; and becauſe of the 
many Errors and Prepoſſeſſions in the 
generality of young Students, taken up |! 
from falſe and pernicious Principles in 
ſome of our modern Writers of Logic 
1 and Metaphyſics. In order to obviate 
aaand remove theſe, I was to begin with 
| the firſt Rudiments of our Knowledge; 
to explain the ſeveral Properties of thoſe 
Ideas of Senſation, which are the only | 
| Materials the Mind of Man hath to work | 
upon; to lay open the true nature of | 


Didine e how it differs from Hu- 
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man Analogy, and how both differ from 
pure Metaphor: To ſhew, how we ne- 
Eo ceſſarily apply it to the conceiving the 
Divine Being and his Attributes; of 
l what univerſal advantage it is in direct- 
| 
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ing us to the right uſe of Reaſon in Re- 
4 ligion; in enabling us to ſtate the true 
m.anner of apprehending the Myſteries 
of Chriſtianity; and to judge, when it 
is that our Reaſonings upon them are 
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juſt, and ſolid, and clear; and when 
they are confuſed, precarious, and falſe. 


I Hors the ingenuous Reader will 
ſuſpend any Indignation and Cenſure, 
which may ariſe from his Zeal for the 


Truth and Safety of Religion, till he can 
ſee the whole Deſign together in one 


view. For my Intention is (if God per- 
mit) in ſome of the following Tracts to 


proceed to our Controverſy with ſuch as 
are declared and profeſſed Arians, whe- 
ther ancient or modern. When the way 


is thus far prepared, I purpoſe to lay 


open the deep Diſſimulation of all thoſe 
who have no other colour or pretence 
to renounce that name and Character, 
unleſs it be becauſe they rigorouſly main- 
tain the rankeſt of their Heretical Opi- 
nions not expreſsly ; but by direct, im- 
mediate, and neceſſary conſequence. 
The conſideration of the Socinian Poſtula- 
ta, and that groſs and complicated Scheme 
of Hereſy deduced from them with much 
Subtilty and Artifice, I leave to the laſt. 
Puk Sabellians began early in the 
Church to deſtroy the very Subſtance 
ea: D 2 of 
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of Chriſtianity, and give an intire turn 
to the whole Tenor of the Goſpeh, and 
the Reality of our Salvation by the Me- 
rits and Mediation of a Saviour: And 
that, by arguing the words Father and 
Hon to be purely figurative, and con- 
fequently to denote only one and the 
fame Divine Perſon ; and thus they form- 
ed their Hereſy upon the foot of Meta- 
phor. 

TAE Arians afterwards, tho they ran 
into the quite contrary Extreme, yet ar- 

gued from the very ſame Topic of Fi- 
gure and Metaphor; concluding juſt as 
the Sabellians did, that Father and Sort | 
were Terms altogether impropor, and 
utterly unworthy the Divine Nature in 
their literal and proper acceptation. But 
they made a quite contrary uſe of this; 
not only to prove them two diſtinct anc 
different Perſons; but to prove the Son 
to be of a different and {ſubordinate Na- 
ture, neither coeternal- nor coequal witly 
the Father: and it was by this Artifice, 
they endeavoured to obviate and inva- 
lidate all the os rags 1 the Ortho- 


dox, 
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dox, drawn from the real import and 
true acceptation of thoſe words in the 
ae 

Tux Socinians agree with the Artes 
in allowing Chriſt to be God in the moſt 
elevated ſence, and to all intents and pur- 

ſes that a made or created Perſon can 
be ſuch ; but that it is ſtill in a figu- 


rative only, and not in the ſame ſtrictly 


proper acceptation in which it is attri- 
buted to the Father. And they differ 
from them in theſe two material Points, 
That whereas the Arians allow Chriſt a 
pre-exiſtent, tho a made or created Na- 
ture; the Socinians will have him ori- 
ginaly a mere Man, and not in being 


till born of the Virgin Mary. And ſe- 


condly, Whereas the Arians, by holding 


Chriſt to be God in a Figure only, do 
intirely take away all the real and truly 
divine virtue and efficacy' of his Merits 
and whole Mediation for us; yet they 
do this by direct and immediate conſe- 
e only; and leave the Myſteries of 
Chriflianity i in their full force and effi- 
cacy with ſuch as do not diſcern this ne- 
Dy ceſſary 
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ceſſary conſequence. But the Socinians 
do expreſsly..and profeſſedly turn them 
all into pure Metaphor, and bare Allu- 


fon only to what was enjoined and pra- 


ctiſed under the legal Diſpenſation. 80 
that they hold Chriſt to be a Figurative 
Saviour, a figurative Prieſt, a figurative 
Mediator; they reſolve his Merits and Sa- 
tisfaction, with the words Price, Purchaſe, 
Redemption, Waſhing and Cleanſing of 
his Blood, all into mere Figure; and in 


ſhort, turn our whole Chriſtianity into 1 


a 'Metaphorical Religion. 


THE Deiſts and Freethinkers of all 


ranks and degrees, who build upon their 
Principles, have but one ſtep farther to 
go, and do make this Inference, which 


is obvious and rational upon the Soci- - 


nian Hypotheſis; That if all thoſe things 
are to be underſtood in Figure and Me- 
taphor only, then they can have nothing 
of Reality and ſolid Truth at the bottom. 
By the ſame fatal Deluſion with the So- 
cinians, they utterly reject all Aualogy in 
Religion as well as Metaphor; and there- 
fore ſet up for the belief of one only 
Divine 
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INTRODUCTION. 39 
Divine Perſon; and for ſuch Principles 
of Morality as are deduceable only from 
the Light of Reaſon, as they imagine, 
without the help of that Revelation, to 
which even they themſelves owe their 

beſt and moſt exalted Notions of it. They 
rigorouſly confine the Underſtanding 
within the narrow bounds of direct and 

» immediate objects of Senſe and Reaſon ; 

f and will not ſuffer the Mind of Man 

19 
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in any one Inſtance to reach above the 
ſtrictly literal and immediate acceptation 
of Words; ſo as to transfer them and their 
Ideas Analogicaly with the leaſt Truth 
and Reality to things incorporeal, and 
otherwiſe inconceivable and ineffable. 
Tu Progreſs from thence into ſpe- 
culative Atheiſm is ſhort and eaſy. For 

if all Revealed Religion is to be reject- 
ed as merely figurative, and -metaphori- 
cal; then all Natural Religion 1 is to be 
| likewiſe: rejected; becauſe. all the Ideas 
and Conceptions we can have of God and 
his Attributes from the light of Reaſon 
muſt be equaly figurative. — metapho- 
ned; and therefore we have no Real true 
D 4 Know- 
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l 4 INTRODUCTION: 
| Knowledge at all of them; and conſe- 
qauently can never prove the Exiſtenee 
of a Being whereof we have An true 
N or Knowledge. 
I Look upon Sucinianiſm, 
| with the modern Clandeſtine — | 
which is moſtly built upon it, to be in 
all probability the laſt great Effort of the 
Devil againſt Chriſtianity; which will 
then ine out to the workd:i in its full 
Luſtre and Glory, wheneuer this thick 
Cloud is fully removed and diſſipated, 
Which he hath interpoſed to obſcureand 
darken its Rays. Our modern Deiſts, 
and Freethinkers, and. Atheiſts: of all 
ſorts and ſizes are like wiſe the natural 
Growth and Offspring of Socinianiſm: 
They are as ſo many Heads daily ſprout- | 
ing up from that figurative Mezaphori- | 
cal Monſter ;''each Ws which multiplies | 
by being cut off, and they increaſe their 
number by being as daily confuted. Nor 
ean they ever be totaly deſtroyed, till 
they are all ſtruck off together at one 
Blow, . skilfully levelled at the common 
Neck from — e rite; which Iam 


per- 
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perſuaded can never be otherwiſe per- 


$ formed, than by a dexterous application 
of that true Analogy (which hath a {o- 
lid Foundation in the Nature of things, 


and ever carries in it a ſure, and certain, 


thoſe Arguments and Objections railed 
againſt Revelation, from men's blending 
and confounding it with pure Metaphor, 


a Creature only of the Imagination. 


Tu abſolute neceſſity of anſwering 
the Enemies of Reyelation and Myſte- 
ry upon ſome other than the common 

ing, is apparent; not only from the 
daily increating number of their Proſe- 
lytes, but from their boaſted Triumphs 


ever the Orthodox; whom they pre- 


tend to have greatly diſtreſſed and 
ſtreightened, by reducing them to a ne- 
ceſſity of proving all the Scripture Terms, 
wherein our Chriftian Myſteries are re- 
vealed, to be taken in their ſtrictly lite- 
ral and proper acceptation. This they 


phinly diſcern to be an impoſſible task 


to us; and therefore whillt the Cham- 


pions 
X 
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pions for the Cauſe of God and Reli- 
gion are labouring and toiling up this 
Precipice; and ever bend all their force 
and ſtrength to attack them in that part 
of their Hypotheſis, in which alone they 
are impregnable; they, from the oppo- 
ſite ſide, never fail to ply them at every 
turn with Figure, and Metaphor, and 
Alluſion. From hence it is, that their 
greateſt Advantages are gained; and 
tho they can never hope to obtain any 
intire Victory from thence, yet this ſerves 
to raiſe a Miſt before men's eyes ; tc 
perplex and darken the whole contro- 
verſy; and to render every material point 
of it confuſed and indiſtinct, ſo that it 
cannot be brought to a certain and de- 
terminate Concluſion. All this difficul- 
ty and obſcurity, as I conceive, may be 
effectually removed by rightly ſtating 
the true nature of that Analogy which 
runs thro our Conceptions of Things di- 
vine. For then the only Objection leſt 
to the Adverſaries of Revelation will be; 
that Granting all we contend for, yet 
| Analogy 
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Analogy at beſt is ſtill but Figure ; and 
therefore that by this — of pro- 
ceeding, we make that very Conceſſion 
which gives up the Subſtance and Rea- 
lity of Myſtery. © To which the Anſwer 
is obvious, That if they will take the 
word Figure in General, and in a great 
latitude, as it is oppoſed to the ſtrictly Li- 
zeral Propriety of thoſe Scripture Terms, 
in which our Chriftian Myſteries are de- 
livered; and muſt and will call them 
ſuch; there is no danger in a Word, fo 
they allow the Thin g And will after- 
wards fairly diſtinguiſh between that 
which is Purely F. = and ſerves only 
for a mere >" So and Ornament of 
- Speech; and that which hath as ſolid a 
\ Meaning and as ſubſtantial a Ground in 
the very Nature of things, as if it cou'd 
be expreſs d in Terms ſtrictly literal and 
proper. 
Tus I apprehend is to be no other: [| 
> wiſe performed, than by rightly explain || 
ing the Nature of that true and Meceſſa- 
ry . which runs thro all our 
| Con- 
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Conceptions and Language of Things di- 
vine. And ſurely there cannot be a bet- 
ter Teſt, that this 5 is the true Meaſure 


_ andcertain Rule in thinking and ſpeak- 


ing of things otherwiſe imperceptible and 
ineffable, then its being univerſaly ap- 


plicable to ſo many different Subjects 


and Controverſies; and yet never once 


juſt occaſion for a Suſpicion of its 
Eabng i the Trial: eſpecialy if it is all 


along found conſiſtent with it ſelf under 


ſo many various uſes; beginning in our 


moſſt natural Conceptions of the Attri- 


butes of God, and ending in the moſt 
ſublime Myſteries of Chriſtianity. 
My Deſign 3 in each of the following 


Trades is not to calculate them for an 


Anſwer to any particular Book or Au- 
thor, but to the whole Cauſe in contro- 


verſy with Arians and Socinians ; and 
other Unbelievers who build upon them, 


and do from their Hypotheſes argue a- 


gainſt all Revealed Religion, with bet- 


ter colour of Reaſon, than thoſe Here- 


ticks do againſt the Truth and Reality 


* 
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of our Chriſtian Myſteries, My Purpoſe 

is to lay 2 Foundation for anſwering, not 
only what hath been already offered by 
them; but what may be advanced upott 
the like erroneous Principles for the fu- 
ture. In order to which, Iam not to 
expatiate into any great variety of Mat- 
ters ſubordinate, and of leſs moment; 
or to apply Arguments or Solutions to 
each man's peculiar way of Neaſoning: 
But to make a juft and impartial Re- 
preſentation of their Poctrine and Prin- 
ciptes ; to ſtate rightly the fundamental 
Queſtions in debate; that the whole 

Controverſy may be brought upon the 
right foot, and the material Branches of 
it reduced to the utmoſt point of De- 
cifion. To ſingle out ſuch of their Ar- 
guments as are the main Pillars and Sup- 
port of their whole Scheme of Religion ; 
none of which I think to paſs over or 
conceal; but to propoſe them in their full 
Strength' and Force, and in the fhort- 
eft and cleareſt Light, as J have collected 
chem out of their beſt and moſt valua- 
_” "1 ble 
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ble Authors. And laſtly, ſo to adapt my 
Anſwers to them, that in reading any 
of their Works, with a continual eye to 
the diſtinction between Metaphor and 
the true Divine Analogy, the main De- 
luſion and Fallacy which runs thro' them 
all, may lie open to every diſcerning and 
unprejudiced Perſon. 

TIT Have endeavoured to be very exact 
and juſt in my Quotations, tho' I name 
none but the Antients ; and even out of 
theſe I decline, as much as may be, ci- 
ting either the Place or Page from 
e the Quotations are taken. The 
few Paſſages cited for their Authority 
only, are to be met with in moſt Books 

upon the Subject; and as for the reſt, 
whether from the Antients or od why 
J leave them to paſs according to their 
own intrinſick worth and value, without 
the additional weight of great Names. 
The world is already filled with that kind 
of Learning, which conſiſts in tedious 
Diſſertations concerning what ſuch and 
ſuch men's thoughts and opinions were, 
{ 
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in Matters plainly to be decided by Rea- 
ſon and Scripture; when the main Que- 
ſtion is, what Opinions they Ougb to be 
of; and who gives the beſt and moſt 
convincing Reaſons for what he fays? 
Truth will ever ſtand upright alone; but 
Error is tottering, and falls to the ground 
when its Props are removed; — every 
thing merely human is to be eſteemed, 
not according to the Perſon who faid it, 
but according to the intrinſic weight of | 
what is ſaid. 

Tho I may commit many miſtakes 
and overſiglits in the courſe of my Per- 
formance; (and who is intirely free from 
them?) yet that ought to be no Prejudice 
againſt the main Foundation I have laid, 
and do all along proceed upon. If it is 
falſe and imaginary, and a groundleſs In- 
vention of Man, it will come to nought; 
and I pray God it may do fo ſpeedily, 
that the Fallacy may be laid open to his 
Glory, and to my own Shame ; who have 
been ſo deeply engaged in dangerous Er- 
ror and Miſtake : But if the Foundation 
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is good, and agreeable to the Light both 
of Nature and Revelation, as 1 truſt it 
will be found, then it if God; it will 
fland fare; and all Contradiction and 
Oppoſition given to it, will tend only ts 
3& farther Eſtabliſhment; and to the 
Strength and Confirmatiort of that whole 
Japerſtrudture which is raiſed upon it. 
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0 Afﬀertion whathever ſeems more 
agreeable to Reaſon, than that 
Things Human and Divuae, Natural 

and mnt are not perceived by the 

Mind of Man after the ſame manner. Every 

one at firſt Hearing will be apt to think this a 

true Propoſition; and on ſecond Thoughts 

will look upon. it as Matter of greateſt Cant 
quence in Religion, that it T throughly 

e conſidered: And yet by ſome 

E | ſtrange 
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ſtrange unaccountable Unhappineſs, it hath ſo 
fallen out, that nothing mark en more over- 


looked than this ſignal and important Die- 


rence; and leſs attended to in moſt of thoſe 


Controverſies, which have all along difturbed 
the ly and peaceable Courſe of : 4 Golpel,/ 


Tus Overſight hath been equaly the 
Cauſe of all the Errors of Eut hu ſigſis on the 
one hand; and of the pretended Votariec to 
ſtricteſt Reaſon and Evidence on the other. For 


_ tho! theſe two ſeem to be in contrary Extremes, 


and to run as far from one another as they can ; 


yet they both ſet out at Ne a the ſame fa 
2 Deal; ce again at length in 


one common = "nd ane in all cheir 


Notions and Arguments upon the fame grots 
Suppoſition, That Human and Divine Things are 
alike the Direct and Immediate Objects of ou 
Underſtanding, 


Deo this very Miſtake it is, that on, one 


ſide Men will not ſtoop fo Lom as Reaſon ; and 
that on the other, they will not venture to riſe 
Above it. While Ent huſiaſis aſpire to a more 
direct and immediate View of Things, which 
are not in ſuch a Degree diſcernible either by 


Senſe or Reaſon, their Notions muſt of Neceſ- 


ſity be all ſenceleſs and irrational: And while 
the Boaſters of Reafen and Evidence aequieſee 
intirely in the immediate Objects of our under- 
fanding Faculties, and will not ſuffer For) 
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Mind to launch ottt beyond them, they by di- 
rect Conſequence deſtroy all Religion, as well 
Natural as Revealed,” 
v 744 {6 k $552 {4 a 
* M y Deſign being to lay a Foundation fbr 
the clear and eſſectual Confutation of moſt 
Errors of both kifids, but efpecially thoſe of the 
Ariam, and Selman, and Deiſts, and Free- 
thinkers of all Sorts ; againſt whom the follow= 
ing Diſcourſes are more directly lexelled; 1 
foreſee it nec that the Fir ſi of theitt 
ſhould” de taken up in tracing out the Bound 
ind Limits of Human Underſtanding. The 
eta@ Deſcription of theſe, with fach Plainneſs 
and Perfpicuity,” that Men may know how to 
Stop when they come to the full Extent. 75 
Maura C of it; and then to Pay 
while, till they are ſenſible how the Ladd 
muſt Begin a-new for the Apprehenſion of 
Things Supernatural, and intirely ' immate- 
rial; ſeems to me the greateſt Service which 
can be done to all Religion in general, in this 
notional and ſceptical Age. For as the miſta- 
king of theſe Bounds hath been the Cauſe and 
and Error; ; Þ the 
having a Recourſe to them, is become 
the only effectual Way of forming diſtin and 
ſatisſactory Anſwers, to moſt of thoſe Difficul- 
ties and Objections which have been raiſed a 
Sahl che Truths of Religion. 
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Tu Bounds fet out to our Underſtand- 
ing by nature, are not very extenſive ; for the 
Mind hath originaly no larger a Sphere of its 
Activity than this viſible Frame of material 
Objects, that ſeems to be ſhut in by the"fnx'd 
Stars; which intire Space we may conceive to 
be but as a Point to the Univerſe; and yet all 
Things beyond them, with reſpect to any Direct 
or Immediate Perception of our Faculties, are 
as if they had no Being: Inſomuch, that if 
Men were reſolved never to concern themſelves 
with any Exerciſe and Application of their 
Knowledge and Aſſent, farther than the direct 
and immediate Objects of their Senſes and their 
Reaſon, they muſt neceſſarily cut off all Inter- 
courſe and Commerce with Heaven; and there 
could be no ſuch Thing as any true Religion 

in the World. e 


* 


Ax therefore now we are to conſider after 
what manner it is, that the Mind of Man di- 
lates and extends it{elf beyond its native Bounds ; 
how it ſupplies the want of Direct and Proper 
Ideas of the things of another World; raiſing 
up Within it felt Secondary Images of them, 
where it receives no Immediate Impreſſion or 
Idea from Without. How the vaſt and bound- 
leſs extent of the Univer/e, with the great and 
glorious Variety of heavenly things, the 
World of Spirits, and even God himſelf and his 
Attribates; together with all the Sacred M- 
ſteries of Chriſtianity become the Objects of our 
ä wi " Reaſon 
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d- Reaſon and Underſtanding: Inſomuch, that ll 
he Things Otherwiſe imperceptible grow Familiar and li 
its Eaſy ; and how we are able to meditate and diſ- I! 
ial courſe, to debate and argue, to infer and con- Ll 
d clude concerning the nature of thoſe things, 1 | 
to whereof we have not the leaſt direct Perception if 
all or Idea. TCHUTIS IEP C39 HRT Nene 1 
re BRE TORE I proceed to this, I ſhall premiſe i! 
if it as a ſure and unconteſted Truth; That we ll 
eg have no other Faculties of perceiving or know- bl 
eir ing any thing divine or human but our Five | 
& Senſes, and our Reaſon. 'The Contexture of our | 
ir Frame is ſo various and complicated, that it is | 
1 no eaſy matter nicely to diſtinguiſh our under- | 
re ſtanding Faculties from one another; and Men 
n who would appear more ſharp-ſighted than 

others, and pry farther into this matter than 
- there is occaſion, may increaſe the number 
er of thoſe Faculties: But they will be all compre- 
i- hended under Senſe, by which the Ideas off ex- 
8; ternal ſenſible Objects are firſt conveyed into 
W the Imagination ; and Reaſon or the pure Intel- 
g lect, which operates upon thoſe Ideas, and up- 
n, on them, Ozly after they are ſo lodged in that 
5 common Receptacle. 
d „ As this firſt Volume relates to Knowledge 
1e | in general, and is chiefly Logical, and prepa- 
18 ratory only to what is intended ſhould follow ; 
2 lo J have been more large and particular in 
ir ' thoſe parts of it which eſpecially regard my 
n . 3 main 
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main Deſign. But the, touching upon ſome 
collateral Points that fell in my way, was al- 
moſt unavoidable; the placing of which in a 
true Light might prove of conſiderable Service 
to — who have been miſled by ſome late 
Authors of Vogue and Authority. Whether 
theſe :ncidental $i Subjects are truly determined 
here, or not; I deſire it may be obſerved, that 
this will not any way affect the main Dodtrine, | 
nor alter the principal Foundation laid, in re- 
lation to our manner of concetving the things 
of another Word. | 


I Lay no greater a ref upon any of Croſs 
Points, than as being matter of highly probable 
Conjecture only, and as what appears to me 
to be Truth; and do accordingly leave them 
to ſtand or fall, as they ſhall be ſound more or 
leſs agreeable to the —— Sentiments of any 
Reader who is yet free to judge for himſelf, 
and unbiaſſed from the Weight of great Names, 
This previous Caution I would have extended 
particularly to what is ſaid concerning the 
Souls of Brutes; the degree of our Knowledge 
in natural Cauſes and Effects; the N ature and 
Uſefulneſs of Syllogiſm; to my conjectural 
Obſervations, at the latter End of the CA 
Book, upon that Scripture Diſtinction of Spi- 
rit, and Soul, and Body ; as well as to all other 
matters which have not a dire& tendency to 
eſtabliſh the main Doctrine of Divine Analogy. 


CHAP, 
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UR five eke, tho common to iis 
\_ F/ with Brutes, are however the only Suite 
and Inlets of thoſe Ideas, which are = intire 
Gioindwork of all our e both Human 
and Divine. Without Ideas of ſome ſort or 
other, we could have no Knowledge at all; 
ſor to know a thing, is to have ſome Repre- 
Fentation of it in the Mind; but we cannot 
think, or be conſcious of thinking, till we have 
ſome Idea or Semblance of an Object to think 
upon; and without our Senſes, we could not 
have; ane internal Idea or Semblance of an 
thing without us. Inſomuch that in our ver 


Argument which is e us, we muſt lay 
down that Maxim of the Schools as univerſaly 
true without any Reſtriction or Limitation, 
Nikhil eff — 2 -—_ non privs fi fuit in  Senfa 5, 
or, as 2 certain Philoſopher expreſſeth it With 


more Soſtneſs, -Neſcio — guic quam — mo- 


55 Lai, uiſi ab Imagi natione laceſrus. 

Þy T HE Trnigiantion. is the common Stores 
houfe and Receptacle of all thoſe Imag 
which are tranſmitted thro the Senſes : 20 
till this is furniſhed in ſome degree, the Soul, 
while it is in the Nan a ſtill, unactive Prin- 


— 79 4 ciple; 


Entrance into the large and capacious Field of 
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ciple ; and then only begins to 0 
firſt exert itſelf, when it is ſupplied 
tion with Materials to work u * 
the moſt abſtracted ſpirĩitual now wee: we 
have, as will hereaſter abundantly appear, takes 
its firſt Riſe from thoſe Senſations ;- 
all along a pRceliagy eee upon 
A 15 3010 Las 
IAM not unaware, how tenth this poſitive 
* will at firſt ſtartle and. ſurpfize all 
zoſe, who have hitherto! fancied they could 
abſtract intirely from all Ideas of -Senfatiow; 
and that by the help of ſuch as are Purely In. 
gellectual they could "think, altogether indepen - 
dently of them. And the thought ns 
turally ariſes in their Mind on \ this occaſion; is 
his; That if this kind of Abſtraction is — 
| y. impracticable, what then will become of all 
our Knowledge of the Things of another 
Word: ? Of all Reveald Religion, N and tlie 
Truths of Morality, and the Myſteries of Chri- 
Rianity ? They are all, I truſt in Gink many 
aſe ; 5 and will ane the more ſo When "the 
Aſſertion i is fally laid open, ; rightly — 
and vairedaly acknowledged to be ns 


50 HE Queltion i is not, what the 4 HERES 
may be of. enlarging upon this Pxinciple, and 
purſuing that 4nalogy, by by which alone our na». 
tural Ideas and. — betoms ſubſervient 
to the conceiving and apprehending things ſu- 
Fe ? But Whether the Principle is * 

| Or 
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For there is a mutual $ 3 y and faft Con- 
nection between the Truths of Nature, and 
thoſe of Religion; they fall in together, and 
cloſe whenever they meet, ſo as to communi- 
cate * and Strength to each other. This 
as every thing elſe which is agreeable 
to Reaſon, will I hope be of no ſmall Advan-. 
tage to true Religion; for I doubt not but the 
Effect of putting it in a right Light will be, 
that But huſſaſm, in all the great Variety of 
Shape in ich it ſnews itſelf, will fall to the 
3 Ground:at once; and all thoſe Objections a- 
gainſt Revelation and Myſtery will be 1 
moved, which proceed upon their being .. 
3 froſe, Unimelligibl, and Contradictory; and thoſe 
3 who-expoſe our Chriſtian My yſteries, or explain 
them away under” Pretence 220 Colour of ad- 
hering to ſtrict Reaſon and Evidence, will be 
under a neceſſity of finding out new Topicks. 
Zo that, tho' we thus ſtoop as Low as the Earth, 
yet it is that from thence we may with more 
— take our Flight even to Heaven itſelf, 
for the Contemplation of all the _— Ob= 
' N of another — | 
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| By. RE 1 peak of che dae: Pro. 

perties of theſe Ideas of Senſation, it will be 

convenient to obſerve theſe three things in ge- 
N neral TTY i | 


1. Tram it is no. way to the Purpoſe = - 
ay won Diſcourk to decide here, whether 


"wh &@ WW _ Wm 


all — Perception be perſormed by ah 
Actual Impreſſion of the Thing it{clf upon our 


the Object? Whatever the 


neſs of thoſe external Objects by any intrinſiac Þ 
Virtue and Power of their on; it ia certaa 
that all ſuch Perception neceſſarily requires te 
Preſence of the Object; with an — 1 


ther what an Idea i is? I ſhall defire him to look 


. _ 
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Senſes ? O 1 by any Operation of the Senſe upon 
Quality in ſenſihle 
Objects is, which enables them to imprint ſome 

Repreſentation or (haracter of themiclves upon 
us; or whatever that Frame and Contexture of | 
the Organs is, which diſpoſcth them either to 


receive that Impreſſion, or to take the Like- | 


actual Operation either of the u 
Organs, or of our Organs oo che Oh 
The Effet and 1 — as 
when we apply the Wax to the Scat; or the 
ite the Wax; there follows: ——— 
epreſentation of the Object and its Qualities, 
Na is the Caſe of all thoſe material external 
Objects, which by their Preſence have leſt aux 
Footſtep or Character of themſel ves upon our 
Senſes; and this Repreſentation or Likeneſs of 
the Object being tranſmitted from thence to 
the — 2 and lodged there for the 
View and Obſervation of the pure 3 is 
aptly and properly called: its alas: | 


Ir any one, not yet ſaticfied,: ſhalt: — | 


upon a 7; ree, and then immediately to hut his 
Eyes, and uy whether he ——_— any 1 | 
TV e | 
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tude or Reſemblance of what be ſaw; and if 
he finds any ſuch within him, let him call that 
an Idea, till a better Ward can be found; and 
thus he will have a more exact Knowledge of 
what an Idea is, than he could attain to by any 
Deſcription or Definition of it. Thus it is that 
all the great Variety of Objects in the viſible 
Creation is let in upon the Mind thro' the 
Senſes; as all the Parts of a e and ſpa- 
cious Landſchape are contracted, and conveyed 
into a dark Chamber by a little artificial Eye 
in the Wall; and ſo become en. ang | 


diſinguiſhablc * ee eee 


KEY KNOW there Werne G 7 are 
J wing to be called àn Idea but what we have 
from our Senſe of Seeing; tho at the ſame 
time they give us ng ether Word for the Sen- 
fations „ But the Per- 
© ceptions of the other four are truly and pro- 
perly Ideas; for otherwiſe a blind Man, tho? 
he was born with all his other Senſes, could 
have no Impreſſion. of any Object eonveyed to 
his Imagination which might be an Idea or Re- 
preſentation of it; and conſequently he could 
have no Knowledge, no not ſo much as any 
irrational Animal. It is eaſily owned that the 
Ideas of Sight are more numerons, and more 
vivid, and diſtinct than thoſe of the other Senſes; 
and more clear and laſting Repreſentations 
of external Objects: And — becauſe the 
| 27 is Sr nobleſt and moſt extenſive of them, 
le | | ] gene» 


rr 
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I generaly take my Inftances and Similitudes 
from thence ; not but that I comprehend all 


other Scnfations under i tt. 


2. Nor Secondly, doth it make any altera- 
tion in the Foundation upon which I build, 


whether the Ideas of ſenſible Oby exhibit to | 


us a true Image of their Real Nature, as they 


are in themſelves; or whether the Objects be 
only the Occaſions of producing them; or whe- | 
ther we perceive them only by their Efecte, or 


e 


Adjuncts, or 1 or Q) walities : As Heat 


the Sun; nor Colour of the Superficies ; nor 


Sweetneſs of Sugar. For whatever Impreſſion 


external ſenſible Objects make upon us, this we 
call their Idea; becauſe it is the only Per- 
ception of them we are capable of, and the 
only way we have of knowing them. Which 
Idea, tho? it ſhould be ſuppoſed to exhibit to 
us no more of the true and intrinſick Nature 
of the Object, than the Impreſſion on the Wax 


doth of = real true Nature of the Stone or 


the Steel which made it: Vet the Object leaves 


behind it ſuch a Similitude and Reſemblance - 


of it ſelf upon the Senſes, as anſwers all the 
Ends of Knowledge in this Life; and lays a 


Groundwork ſufficient to build all that Know- 


ledge upon, which is neceſſary in order to an- 
other, whether in ref; peat of natural or es 
Religion. | 


THAT 


may be no true Image of Fire; nor Light of 


QA - 
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TRA r our Ideas or Perceptions of ſenſible 
Objects do not exhibit to us their whole intrin- 
ſick Nature, ſo as to afford us a complete and 
Adequate Knowledge of their intire Eſſence; 
together with the inward Configuration and 
Diſpoſition of all their Parts, is eaſily granted: 


But that they are agreeable to the true Na- 


ture of the Things perceived, as far as they go; 
that there is ſuch an exact Correſpondence be- 
tween theſe and their Ideas, that what Know- 
ledge we have of the Objects is rue and Real, 
and not feign'd or Imaginary, is more than pro- 
bable : Our Knowledge falls ſhort indeed, but 
it fails in Degree only; and tho' it is nperfect, 


N ow that the Nature, and Attributes, and 


intrinſick @ wakties of ſenſible Objects are thus 
far intirely agreeable to that external Appear- 
{ ance they make to us by the Mediation of our 


Ideas, is ſufficiently evident from this plain 
Reaſon : Becauſe it was as eaſy to the Power 


and Viſdom of God, to have contrived all our 


Organs of Senſation for a juſt and exact Per- 
ception of their real true — as for what 
is Feign'd only and Deluſive, which is in truth 
no real Perception of them at all. He could 


as well have adapted all our Faculties to the 
real Nature of Things as they Are in them- 


ſelves, as to what they are Not; and we may 
reaſonably conclude, that this is more agree- 


— able 
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able to the Truth and Veracity of the Divine 
Nature, than to have made us altogether for 
Deluſion; and put ſuch an invincible Deceit C 
all the Powers and Faculties of Percep- | 
tion which he gave us, that we ſhould have 
no Real true Knowledge of any of their propet 
Objects, but be __ in every thing about 
us. 


Norulxc can be more abſurd than this 
Opinion, according to which external Ob) 
are only the Occafjonal Canfes of ſuch Affections 
in us as the Objects themſelves have no Simi- 


litude of, nor any natural Relation to. For 
no Thought is more obvious than that every 


thing ſhould act according to its reſpective 
Nature; and if ſo, then they muſt operate 
upon our Senſes according to their own intrin- 
ſick Qualities; and our Senſations of therm, as 
far as they reach, muſt be juſt, and agreeable 
to what the Objects are in themſelves.” — 
this Opinion muſt ſuppoſe that God Sw 

the real Nature and intrinfiek Powers o every 
Agent, and miraculouſly interpoſes in every 
act of theirs, to alter thoſe Effects which they 
are naturaly diſpoſed to produce, into ſome 


others quite different from them, or above their 
Power of Acting. Thus all Objects without 
us muſt operate upon us by Qualities and At- 
tributes quite different from what they are 
realy endued with; they muſt affect us in a 
manner beyond or beſide any Power of Act 

| ing 


are 
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ing that is in them; and we may as well fup- 
poſe that nothing may act upon ſomething. = 


 Howrtver Perſons may for Argument 
ſake, or out of any Affectation of Singularity, 
abet this Error; yet they can't forbear ſuſpect- 
ing it to be ſuch when they conſider, that all 


external ſenſible — have univerſaly the 


ſame uniform Effects upon all Men's Senſes, 
and at all times, when they are equaly diſ- 
This muſt incline them to believe, that 


as far as external Objects do affect us, they do 


it truly according to their own intrinfick Na- 
ture and our's; and that if our Organs were 


| | more nicely diſpoſed; and our Faculties more 
curious and perfect, all farther Impreſſions of 


external Objects upon us, would be juſt and 


real; and fill more exact and complete Re- 


1 preſentations of their true Nature and Eſſence. 
1 3. A THIRD thing neceffary to be premiſed, 


and of no ſmall Conſequence towards remov- 
ing infmite Confuſion out of our way of Think- 


} ing; and towards a clear and diſtinct Proce- 
dure of our Underftanding in the attainment 


of true Knowledge is ; that the Word Idea, ac- 
cording to its genuine and proper Signification, 
ſhould be limited' and confined to our fimple 


4 Senſations only, and to the various Alterations 


and Combinations of them by the pure Intel- 
let. Whenever the Word is apply'd to the 
Operations of our Mind; or to theſe conſidered 
hs N 4 UN 
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in Conjunction with any of thoſe Ideas of Sen- 
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fation on which they operate, it is uſed in a 
very Looſe and Improper Manner ; and the cal- 


ling them all Ideas indifferently, and in the 
fame propriety. and ſtrictneſs of Speech with- | 
out diſtinction, hath eyidently tended: to the 


amuſing and perplexing the Underſtanding 


and no way contributed to the improvement 


and enlargement of our Knowledge. 


Tus the laying down the Ideas of Senſa- 
tion and Reflection to be Alike the Original 


Sources and Foundation of all our Knowledge, 


is one great and fundamental Error which runs 


thro* moſt of the Diſcourſes and Eſſays of out 


modern Writers of Logicks and Metaphyſicks. 
Nothing is more true in Fact, than that we 


have no Ideas but of ſenſible Objects; upon theſe | 


it is that the Mind begins to exert all its Opera- 
tions ; of which we have a Conſciouſneſs indeed; 
but cannot frame to our ſelves the leaſt Idea 


or Reſemblance of them, abſtractedly from thoſe 


Objects upon which they operate. We are 


Conſcious to our ſelves of the two chief Opera- 


tions of the Mind, Thinking and Willing; as 
alſo of the ſeveral Modes of them, Remembrance, 


Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, Knowledge, Faith, 
&c. But let any Man look into himſelf, and 


try whether he can find there any Idea of 
Thinking or Willing intirely ſeparate and ab- 


ſtracted from any thing to be thought of or | 
| willed; or ſuch as he doth of a Tree or an Horſe ; 


and 
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and he will ſoon be convinced of the miſtake 


wy expreſſing all theſe Operations hy the Word 


Lt is plain that Thinking and Willng, with 
all the various Modes of them, are not Ideas; 
but the Actions and Morkings of the Intellec 
upon Ideas, firſt lodged in the Imagination for 
that purpoſe; and neceſſarily to be conſidered 


as antecedent to any ſuch Operations. When 


theſe are firſt hid down as the only Graund- 


F work and Materials of all our Knowledge, then 


the various Operations of the Mind upon them 
come naturaly to be conſidered; but not as a 


new Set of Leas, as if the Operations of the Mind 
were to be their own Ideas, and exerciſed up- 
on Themſelves: And that likewiſe not imme- 
diately, but by the Mediation of Ideas, as it 
is in ſenſible Objects, which is groſſy abſurd, 
* Nothing is properly an Idea but what ſtands in 
the Mind tor an Image or Repreſentation of 
3 ſomething which is not in it; the thing muſt 
be without us; and becauſe it cannot itſelf 
enter, the Likeneſs of it only is conyeyed thro! 
F the Senſes into the Imagination; which is by 
Nature diſpoſed for receiving and retaining the 
Impreſſion. But it is not. ſo with the Ope- 
A rations of the Mind, which are themſelves 
I vithio us originaly; and are not known merely 
4 by any Similitude ar Repreſentation of them 
in the Imagination. | 


F | | 'T 81s 
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T AIs is inſtead of many Arguments to 
ſhew the great miſtake and abſurdity of that 
Expreſſion Ideas of Reflection; ſince we neither 
have nor can haye Ideas, pertinently ſpeaking, 
of any thing but what is external to the Mind; 


and which can enter into it no other way than 


by Similitude only, or Repreſentation of - itſelf; 
So that nothing is plainer than that we do not 
conceive the Operations of our Minds by the 
Help or Mediation of any Ideas which are 
ſubſtituted in their ſtead ; but that we have 

an immediate Conſciouſnaſ of the Operations 
themſelves; as being already within us, and 
eſſentialy belonging to our very Make and 
Frame. e 1422.96 


Bur if Men muſt have all the Operations | 
of our Minds to be Ideas, and will right or 
wrong call them by that Name; yet tis plain 
they would be neither Dire, nor Simple, nor | 
Immediate, nor Original. The very Word Reflecti- 
on would even thus ſpeak them to be only Secon- i 
dary Ideas; for the Truth is this: Firſt there is 
a direct and immediate Vie of the Intelle& up- 
on the Ideas of Senſation ; from thence, by an 
immediate Conſciouſneſs, it obſerves its own i 
Motions and Actions and Manner of operating 
upon thoſe Ideas; then forms to itſelf the 
beſt Conceptions it can of thoſe Operations; 
not Abſiractedy, but in Confunction with thoſe 

1 | Objects, | 
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Objects, or rather Ideas of them, which its O- 


perations were exerciſed upon. 
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S © that all the Operations of the Mind ne- 
ceſſarily preſuppoſe Ideas of Senfation as prior 
Materials for them to work upon; and with- 
out which the Mind could not have operated 


at all; no, nor have had even a Conſciouſneſs 


of itsſelf, or of its own Being: Inſomuch that 
it never could have exerted one Act of Think- 
ing, if it had not been firſt provided with ſome 
of theſe to think upon; and this the compound 
Word Conſcioufneſs plainly imports, As we 
could have had no Notion of Sight, without 
ſome outward Object to exerciſe the Eye up- 
on; ſo the pure Intelle& could have no No- 
tion or Conſciouſneſs of any one of its Ope- 
rations, without ſome precedent Idea in the 
Imagination for it to work upon. And again, 
as the Eye can ſurvey the whole beautiful 
Range of viſible Beings, but hath no Power 
to caſt one direct Glance upon itſelf; ſo the 
Soul of Man can take a View of all the inex- 
hauſtible Store of Ideas treaſured up in the 


Imagination, by a Direct Act; but cannot have 


the leaſt direct or reflex Idea of itſelf, or 
any of its Operations. I might add to this, 
that we are fo far from having any Immediate, 
Simple, or Original Ideas of the Operations of 
our Mind, that all the Ideas we attempt to 
form of the Manner of its Acting, and the 
Expreſſions we uſe for it are borrowed from 
| F 2 Senfation ; 


— 
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Senſation ; as will more fully appear here- . 
aſter. 


As the Mind can have no Direct and Imme- 
diate View of its own Operations, ſo neither 
can it have any True and Proper Ideas of them; 
and the Affectatioꝑ of calling theſe by the name 
Ideas, and holding them to be equaly ſimple 
and original with thoſe of Senſation, is the firſt 
fatal Step which is uſualy made out of the way, | 
to miſlead the Underſtanding i in its ſearch aſter 
Truth; and from that time forward Men wan- 
der up and down in a Labyrinth of Ideas with- | 
out the leaſt Progreſs towards the Attainment 
of any ſolid and ſubſtantial Knowledge. . 


WHEN the Ideas of Senſation and Reflec- 
tion are firſt laid down indifferently for the | 
Groundwork, then Men run endleſs Diviſions | 

upon them ; then come on Compound Ideas of 
both together 5 Ideas of Simple Modes; Ideas of | 
Mix d Modes; Ideas of Primary and Secondary | 
Q ralities ; Ideas of Relations; Ideas of Paſſions ; i 
Ideas of Power ; Ideas of Cauſe and - Effetts ; i 

Ideas of Virtues and Vices; in ſhort every thing | 
muſt be ranged under ſome Head or other of 
Ideas : Tho' it be a Scheme as precarious and as 
void of any Foundation in Nature as 4ri/totle's 
Predicaments, but much more perplexed and 
confounding ; and thus they go on till theix 
Heads are fo fll'd and impregnated with them, 
that they . turn every thing into Ideas that 
5 >} comes 
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* comes in their way, inſomuch that they can 
| neither think nor ſpeak without them. | 


on Tak E a Sample of this profound Ideal Wil 

er dom out of one of the moſt celebrated Au- | 
\: tors of this Strain; Would you know what 
ae WM Power is? The Anſtwer is, That it is a com- | 


le : ound Idea in the Mind which it hath received both 
ſt | from Senſation and Reflection; that is to ſay in 
y, plain Language, it is ſomething we know by | 
er our Sees and our Reaſon. But how comes 
n- any thing like it into the Mind at all? Thus; \ 
h- Y The Mind being every Day informed, by the Senſes, 
nt F the Alterations of thoſe fimple Ideas it obſerves l 
iin things without; and taking notice how one 
comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and another be- 


c- Eins to exiſt, which was not before; reflocting alſo 
the on what paſſes within itſelf, and © ee 4 
»ns WF conſtant C 2 of its * ſometimes by the Im- 


of preſſion of outward Objects on os Senſes, and Jome- 
of i times by the Determination of its owh Choice ; and 
ary i roricluding from what it hath ſo conſtantly obſerved 
2s; 10 have been, that the like Changes will for the 
4; WW future be made, in the ſame things, by like A. 
tents, and by the like Mays; conſiders in one thing 
the Poſſtbility of having any 5 its ſimple Ideas 


1 as changed, and in another the Po bi 1 of mak- 
e's ing that Change; and ſo comes 45 tha 2 We 
and C -all Power. 

em, War a Treafure of Wiſdom is here un- 
hat locked, and laid open to the View of ignorant 


mes 1 Novices! 
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let any Man look into his own Mind and ob- 


and thus, ſays he, we conceive Power, which is 
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Novices ! After reading that long Deſcription, 


ſerve whether he doth not know as little of 
the true Nature of Power as he did before; 
beſides that it all along groſly ſuppoſes Ideas 
to be in the Things Without us, which are 
only in our ſelves, and not in the Objects. 
'There is no more in it all than this in plain 
Language; becauſe we obierve the things 
without us change, and we find the Mind 
changes; therefore we infer, there muſt be ſome= 
thing able to make and to ſuffer that Change; 


an Idea 'of Senſation and Reflection. Whereas 
realy nothing can carry the Mind farther from 
a true Notion of Power, and particularly from 
the infinite Power of God, with whom there 
is no Variableneſs or Shadow of * 


Ir it be replied, that we form an Idea even 
of the Power of God, as is above deſcribed ; 
then I ask, what becomes of the greateſt In- 
ſtance of his Power, that of Creation, which 1s 
no Change but a Production out of Nothing ? 
Upon that refined and, abſtracted Notion of 
Power we muſt ridiculouſly fuppoſe, that there 
was a Paſſrve Power in the Creature to be made 
before it had a Being; and an Active Power in 
the Creator tb make it : And in ſhort that God 
hath no Power at all of Creation, can only 
change all which Before had a' Bei „ and a 

paſſye 
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paſſive Power in them to be changed. It is 
not ſtrange that young Students ſhould be 
amuſed and dazzled with ſuch paint and glit- 
tering outſide of Knowledge; but it may juſtly 
be wondered at, that Men of Progreſs. in Years 
and Learning ſhould be ſo pleas'd and delighted 
with this empty Noiſe and gingling of Ideas; 
that they cannot be too laviſh in their Admi- 
ration, and Praiſes, and Recommendation of 
ſuch Syſtems as draw them out into great 


lengths, without any real and ſolid Improve- 


ment of human Underſtanding at the bottom. 


| Nox laſtly have we, properly ſpeaking, 
any Idea of Pain as our moſt celebrated Idea- 
liſts aſſert we have; for if we had, we ſhould 
not diſcern the Pain iſelf either of Body or 


Mind, but the Idea of it: It is enough and 


too ee that we have an immediate inter- 


nal Senſation or Feeling of bodily Pain, and a 


Conſciouſneſs of Anguiſh or Pain in che: Mind ; 


and conſequently the moſt apt way of expreſ- 


ſing it is that by which we find it affe& 
us. The very fame may be ſaid of Pleaſure 
both of Body and Mind; for if we had the 
Idea only of Pleaſure within us, we.could not 
have the Subſtance 'or Reality 'of it; becauſe 
Both could not be within us at the lame time 
(as I have before obſerved concerning the O- 
perations of the Mind ) and thus our Happi-. 
nels would not be true and real, but falſe and 
deluſive. T hereſore it is better to lay aſide 
5 „ that 
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that affected way of expreſſing theſe by the 
Word Tdeu, and ſpeak of them as of internal 
Senſations or Affections of the Body or Mind, 
which we perceive and are Conſcivns of with- 
out the Mediation of any Ideas. 


 T MIGHT thus run thro! all thoſe things 
which Men affect to expreſs by Idens, beyond 


thoſe of Senſation, and ſhew how very unaptly 


and improperly the Word is apply'd to them ; 
not without great Confuſion and Dettiment to 


the Progreſs of our Underſtanding in the Pur- 


ſuit of Knowledge. Aſter all, we have no 
Idea of any thing but of external ſenſible Ob- 


| jets; and when once we pals the Ideas of Sen- 


lation, the. Word is ever after Equivoeal, and 
of an uncertain Meaning. And therefore it 
were well that we could fix it here once for all ; 


and never apply it to other things, but rather 


expreſs them by thoſe Words which ob- 
tained in the World, before the Word Idea 
uſurped upon them, and thruſt them out of 
uſe; ſuch as Notion, or Conception, or Appre- 
ben ſion, or Conſciouſneſs, or by ſome other Term 
of this Sort, which may diſtinguiſni this Kind 


of Knowledge from that which we have of 
external Objects by their internal Ideas. 


CHAP. 
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a Wh. $.> Mh; 
or our Idea of Spirit, and of God. it 


Poriicwar. 


AM « now come to what is a yet greater 
Refinement of this Ideal Knowledge ; 
namely, 'That we have the cleareſt Idea of 
active Power from our Idea of Spirit, and not | 
from Matter; becauſe Matter hath only a Paſs 
e Power, that is a Power not of ” Adive 

itſelf, but of ſuffeting the active Power. This 
Spirit, according to the Standard and Oraele of | 
Ideas in our Age, is a Thinking Subſtance ; which 
he labours to thew may be Matter for ought 
we know; ſo that according to him we have 
our Idea of ative Power from fpiritual Mat- 
tet, of from a Material Spirit : Thus hath he | 
_ confounded the Uſe of Words and the received | 
Way of Thinking and Speaking; ſince by Spi- | 
rit is ever underſtood bee that is 2 

Matter. 


r ! ðVLß St. ods noo thn 


%  W © Ye 


As mme an Abſurdity, and patpadls 
Conttadiction as this appears at firſt Sight, yet 
It is plain to be ſeen in that Author, and open 
to every conſideting Reader. It is impoſſible 
for us ro have an Idea of Adive Power in any 
Degree, if we muſt Have it only from an In- 
material Subſtance, of which we have no Idea 
, at 


. 
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at all; nor indeed a Conception of any one 


Operation of it independent of Matter or ma- 
terial Organs; in Conjunction with which the 


Spirit of Man exerts all its Operations. The 


truth is thus; we obſerve ſuch Effects with 
regard to things material and ſenſible, as we 
conclude cannot proceed from any inherent 
Power in themſelves; and therefore we rightly 
infer there muſt be ſome other Beings Not ma- 


terial which have the Power of producing ſuch 


Effects; tho* ſuch Beings are utterly im- 
perceptible to us, and we have no Idea of them 


1 ſpeaking. So that we come to our 
nowledge of Power, not from any Direct 


Knowledge or Idea we have of Spirit; but 
intirely from our Reaſoning upon ſenſible 
Objects. 


In purſuance of a long Chain of Ideas, 
Men have preſumed in the Face of common 
Senſe and Reaſon, to lay down this monſtrous 
Poſition magiſterialy and with great Poſitive- 
neſs. That we have as clear and di ſtiuct an Idea 
of Spirit, as we have of Body. The ſhorteſt way 
to confute this Abſurdity is, what the Philo- 
ſopher took, with him who denied there was 
any ſuch thing as Motion; by riſing up and 
walking before him. So I would place a hu- 
man Body before the Eyes of any one who 


maintains this Affeztion, and then require him 


to place a Spirit before my Eyes. - 
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Bur inſtead of this, by the magical Vir- 
tue of Ideas, he will caſt a Miſt before you, 
and fay, That you can conceive Thinking and 
Willing as eaſily as you do Extenſion and the 
Coheſion of the ſolid Parts in Matter. Suppoſe 
this true, which is abſolutely falſe, That we 
have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Thinking or 
Willing (which are each of them in Man, one 
and the ſame united Act of a material and 
immaterial Subſtance - in Conjunction) as we 


have of Extenſion and Cohefion : Yet how 


doth this give us any Idea of the Operations of 
a Pure Spirit, acting intirely independent of 
and ſeparate from Matter? No doubt a pure 
Spirit hath Perfections anſwerable to that Think= 
ing and Willing in us, which are performed by 
the Help of material Organs; but we can no 
way diſcern of what kind they are in them- 
ſelves. 15 . INE 


GRAN u it to be true, That we perceive not 
the Nature of E x TENSION clearer than we 
do that of THINKING; yet we do not per- 
ceive the Knowledge of a Spirit ſo clearly as we 
do that of Thinking, which is Our way of 
Knowledge : Nay we do not Perceive it at all, 


and that is the Reaſon why we Conceive it 


and ſpeak of it by that Thinking and Willing 
we find in our ſelves. 


= THE 
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THE Ground of the Fallacy which deceives 


in All this reaſoning is, that Thinking, which ex- 


preſſes what we know by 4 conſciouſheſs of it 


in our ſelves, is every where confounded with 


the Knowledge of a pure Spirit, of which we 
have no direct immediate Idea or conſciouſneſs 
at all: And the Inference made is this; Be- 
cauſe we perceive Thinbing as clearly as we do 
ws therefore we conceive what Knows 

e is in a pure Spirit, as clearly as we do 
—— Whereas, we are ſure that what- 


ever the manner of knowing is in pure Spirits, 


it is no more performed hy Thinking, than 


- their Motion is by Walking, or Running, or 


Flying. Their way of Knowledge cannot be 
of the fame kind with our Thinking, which is 
ſucceſſive, and by the concurrence of material 
Organs; and is accordingly ever performed to 


more or leſs Advantage, as theſe Organs are 


betteror worſe diſpoſed : They are ſoon relaxed 
and tired by the labour of Thought and Atten- 


tion, and muſt be conſtantly wound up a-new 


by Reſt or Sleep; a Diſtemper puts the whole 


Machine out of frame, and fo ruffles, and even 


overturns it, as to ſpoil all our ſober T hinking, 


and change it into Raving and Madneſs; and 


if the fibres and veſſels of the Brain are intirely 
obſtructed, as in an e Fit, we can- 
not think at all. 


WHAT an extrayagant ＋ hought 3 is it : then 
to imagine that a pure Spirit Thinks? It 
Knows 
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Kyows indeed, but we know not Abw; to be 
ſure not by playing upon a ſet of material 
Strings, exquiſitely contrived and wrought up 
into a curious Contexture of bodily Parts for 
that purpoſe ; according to the prevailing mi- 
ſtaken conception of the manner of our Spirit's 
Thinking within us; that is, only 1» the Body, 
and not by a neceſſary Co-operation with it; as 
if Matter were not as Eſſential to our manner 
of Knowledge by Thinking, as Spirit. 


Tu ſame Argument for the proof of that 
ridiculous Poſition, That we have as char and 
diftinft an Idea of Spirit as we have of Body, is 
varied thus; 4 ſolid extended Subſtanceis as hard 
to be conceived, as a thinking immaterial Subſtance 
tay the Aſſerters of it. How great a Solecifm 
and Contradiction a Thinking Irmaterial Sub- 
ſtance is, we have already ſeen ; but letting that 
pals, ſure we know more of bodily Subſtance, 
than we do of ſpiritual. For we. know by a 
Direct and proper Idea, that Extenſion is a 
Quality eſſential to Body; but we are ſo far 
from knowing whether a pure Spirit be Ex- 
| tended or no, that there is no one eſſential 
Quality of it which we do know by any Dire# 
and Proper Idea at all, or by any Conception 
whatſoever, as it is Iz its own Nature. There 
is an ambiguity in the Word Subſlance, which 
they overlook; the Word is applied to a pure 
Spirit Iadirectly only; and if we would expreſs 
ourſelves in ſtriqt propriety when we ſpeak of 
| | | Spirit, 
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Spirit, we muſt lay aſide that Word, and ſub- 
ſtitute the Word Being inſtead of it. 


IIx is granted that we have no clear Idea 
of bodily Subſtance; but ſurely there is a great 
difference between having no Clear Idea of a 
thing, and having no direct proper Idea At all 
of it, in any degree. We have no clear Idea 
of Spirit, ſay they; but have they any Idea at 
all of it but what is borrow'd, and what we 
are compell'd to place Inſtead of it? When we 
attempt to frame to our ſelves any Poſitive Idea 
of Spirit, we do it from matter refin d and ex- 
alted to the greateſt degree that falls within the 
compaſs of our Obſervation; which yet hath 
no more in it of the Real Nature of a pure Spi- 
rit, than a lump of Led, or than Thinking 
hath of its way and manner of Knowing. 


Common Senſe and Reaſon, to thoſe 
who will uſe them in a plain way, make it evi- 
dent, that we have no Immediate or Direct 
Idea or Perception of Spirit, or any of its Ope- 
rations, as we have of Body and its Qualities. 
And becauſe we are ſure we can have no ſuch 
Idea of it in this Life; therefore we are natu- 
raly led to expreſs it by a Negative, and call it 
an Immaterial Subſtance ; that is, ſomething 
which hath a Being, but is not Matter; ſome- 
thing that , but is not any thing we directly 
know ; and for want of any direct and poſitive 
Idea of it, we conceive hat exprels it aſter the 

BY beſt 
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which Thinks and Wi ills, becauſe we obſery 

' theſe to be the Ope rations of an united Body 
and Spirit in our flves, and the greateſt Per- 
fe&ions of our reaſonable Nature; and conſe- 
quently, the fitteſt to repreſent the inconcei- 
vable Operations of a Being which is all Spirit: 
Tho' nothing is plainer, than that it neither 
thinks or wills as we do; and that theſe are in 
tiemſelves as unapt to echibit to us the Real 
Manner of Knowledge in a pure Spirit, as an hu- 
man ext is to n its Subſtance. 


beſt manner we can; faying it is — — 
e 


-\ ic oOULD any one have A that Shes 2 
dextrous jumble of Ideas, Men ſhould go about 
to make us believe, that We have as clear and 
diſtinct an Idea of God, as we have of Man ; and 
that We are as ignorant of the Eſſence of a Pebble 
or a Fly, as we are of the Eſſence of God? Do we 
not know by dire& and proper Ideas, that it is 
of the Eſſence of a Pebble, to be Extended, Hard, 
and Heavy? And of a Fly, to have a fort of 
animal Life and Motion by the fluttering of 
its Wings? And do we know ſo much of the 
Eſſence of God by any direct Idea or Know- 
ledge whatever? And will any Man aſſert we 
are as ignorant of the E 8 25 a Thing, of 
which we know many eſſential Properties by 
irect Ideas; as we are of the Eſſence of a 
Being, none of whoſe eſſential Properties we 
are able to obtain any Idea of, as they are in 
their own. Nat ature ; and of which we can form 
53 Analb- 
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Avalegical Conceptions only? Again, Do we 
not know it to be of the E/txce of a Man to 
be compoled of Soul and Body, and to Think 
by the operation of theſe two eſſential Parts in 
conjunction? And have we any direct Notion 
or Idea of the Eſſence of God, nar it differs 
from Matter; and after what manner his 
Knowledge is performed? Do we nat know 
that it is eſſential to a Man, a Fly, and a 
Pebble to be Fine ; and have we not a direct, 
and immediate, and clear Idea of this Finite- 
neſs? But have we any Actual idea of Infinity 
at all? We have no poſitive Idea of Infinity, 
and therefore we expreſs it by a negative, Hith- 
out End; tho' what it is to be withopt Begins 
ning and End we know not: We never can 
enlarge our Thoughts fo far, but we may carry 
them farther; and therefore can never reach 
Infinity, which hath no bounds; when we have 
enlarged our Thoughts to the utmoſt of dur 
Capacity, we are as far from any Actual 122 
Idea of Infinity, as when we firft began. 


Ir it is here objeaed, That in the ne AG 
fertion by Eſſenceè is not meant the E//entialPro- 

ties, but the Intima Subſtantia or Subſiratum 
of thoſe Properties; : I anſwer, that as far as we 
directly know the eſſential Properties of any 
Subſtance, ſo far we have a direct knowledge 
of the Subftance I;elf : And if we had a direct 
knowledge of A the eſſential Properties of any | 
Subſtance, we ſhould have an -4dequate 15 
Pp | edge 


V 
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ledge of that Subſtance ; for ſurely if there be 
any meaning in Words, the knowing any of 
the eſſential Properties of a Thing, is knowing 
So much of its very Subſtance or Effence. - 


ALL that I obſerved of Spirit in general, 
muſt be true of the Divine Nature in a more 
eminent degree. Thoſe Attributes and Perfec- 
tions in God which we are now under a neceſſity 
of conceiving by that Thinking and Willing in us, 
and by the various modes of them, which are 
all performed by help of material Organs, do 
vaſtly more tranſcend the greateft PerfeQtions 
in the higheſt Order of created Beings; than 
theirs do thoſe that are in Man. And if we do 
but conſider how far even thoſe Angelic Per- 
fections are probably removed from all com- 
munication with Matter, or dependence upon 
it; we ſhall then perceive that our Thinking 
and Willing, performed in eſſential Conjunction 
with Matter, are but a very feint and diftant 
Analogy, for conceiving the Otherwiſe utterly 
- and Correſpondent Perſections of 


PROPERL Y ſpeaking, we have no Idea of 
God; inſomuch that we come to the know- 
ledge of his very Exiftence, not from any Idea 
we have of him, or from any direct Intuition 
of the Intellect; but from the obſervation 
and reaſoning of the Mind upon the Ideas 
of Senſation; that is, _ our reaſoning —_ 
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the worls of this viſible Creation; and for want 
of any Simple and Direct Idea of him, we from 
thence form to our ſelves an indirect, 1 
and very complex Notion of Him. 


' Gov 1s in himſelf Simple and Dncompound- 
ed, and if we had any direct and poſitive" Idea 
of him, this would be ſo likewiſe ; and there- 
fore when Men Attempt to ſorm any Simple 
Idea of him, they do it by a figurative one of 
tranſcendent Light, or viſible Glory of the Sun: 
But becauſe we have no Idea of him, as he is 
in his own uncompounded Eſſence, we con- 
ceive him the beſt we can by a very complex 
Notion ; by removing from him all the Imper- 
ſections of the Creatures; and attributing to 
him all their Perfections, and more eſpecialy 
thoſe of our own Minds. Not by adding In- 
fiuity to each of them, as ſome aſſert, which is 
itſelf a Negative, and therefore can make up 

no Poſitive Idea of the ſupreme incompre- 
henſible Being; and if it could, yet would 
be far from exhibiting to us any thing of his 
true Nature and Effence, as he is In Himſelf. 
For the greateſt Perfections of thoſe Creatures 
which fall within our obſervation, and thoſe we 
find in our felves particularly, are realy but 10 
many Imperfetions when reterr'd or attributed 
to the Divine Nature as it is in itſelf; even 
with the moſt exalted meaning we can annex 
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As for inſtance, the knowledge or con- 
ſciouſneſs we have of our own Exiſtence may con- 
vince us, that it is a manner of Exiſtence al- 
together unworthy of an Immaterial Subſtance, 
and much more of the Divine Being: Let the 
nature and manner of his Exiſtence be what it 
will, to be fure he doth not exiſt according to 
any ſuch groſs Idea at all as we have of Exi- 
ſtence; ſo that when we attribute to God I- 
finite Exiſtence, we ſpeak without Ideas ; for 
we have no actual Idea of exiſting infinitely. 
So when we attribute Duration to God, which 
in our notion of it neceſſarily includes Succeſ- 


ſion, we attribute another Imperfection of 


the Creature to him; and when we Enlarge 
that Duration in our Thoughts as far as we 
are able, by Infinity added to it, we are in 
truth but multiplying and increaſing ſo many 
Minutes, and Hours, and Months, and Years 
for the Divine Being to laſt. Again, All the 
Direct Idea or Conception we have of Power is 


that which one Body hath over another, gr at 
| beſt thay of a Spirit and Body United and 
acting in Conjunction; the greateſt and moſt 


exalted Operations of which are nothing but 
Weakneſs and Imperfection when Lizeraly at- 
tributed to God, 


Ap thus it is with Pleaſure and Happineſs; 
the greateſt and moſt refined Pleaſure we are 
capable of in this Life, either in Body or Mind, 
Ard which we can — Proper and Direct 

N 4 


Con- 
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Conception of, is altogether unworthy of God's 


Real Nature: And when we add Infinity to any 


of our Pleaſures; or to ſpeak with a plain 
meaning, when we magnify them as far as our 
Imagination can reach; we are but enlarging 
and extending the Imperfections of a Creature 
to a monſtrous and boundleſs Size, in order to 
work them up into an Idea of him, who is the 
inconceivable Fountain of all Perfection. If 
it is ſaid here that we attribute all theſe to God 
in the Abſtra# only, and not as they are in Us, 


the Obſervation is very juſt; but then it is 


ſaying in other Words, That they are all of a 
quite different Kind and in a different Manner 
in God, from what they are in the Creature ; 


and Ii Him, ſuch as we have no Proper Con- 


ception or Idea of. 


THAT there are Incomprehenſible Perfec- 


ticas in the Divine Nature Anſwerable to what 


Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs are in us; 
and whereof theſe things in us are but the di- 
ſtant only, and feint, - tho? True Reſemblances, 


is natural and eaſy to conceive; and no way 
unbecoming the Divine Nature, or any way 
injurious to it. But that his Power ſhould be 


conceived as an ability to Change things infinite- 
ly, or by any other dire& Idea we have of 


Power; That his Viſdom ſhould be Infinite 


Thinking, which is perform'd not without the 


labour and working of our Brain; that his 


Goodneſs ſhould be conceiy'd by adding Infinity 
232 to 
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to our moſt commendable Paſſions or Aſec- 
tions; which are all of them ſo many different 
movements only of our bodily Organs in con- 
junction with the Soul; or by infinite Regula-. 
tion of like Paſſions with ours. 1 fay, the ad- 
ding Infinity to theſe, or to any other Terms 
which expreſs Perfections of ours, natural or 
moral, in their Literal Sence; or the multiply- 
ing or Eylarging of thoſe Perſections of ours in 
number, or Degree only to the utmoſt ſtretch 
of our Capacity and Underſtanding, and the 
attributing them S enlarged to God; is in 
truth and ſtrictneſs no more than raiſing up to 
our ſelves an immenſe and Unwieldy Ido! of 
our own Imagination, which has no Founda- 
tion in Reaſon or the Nature of Things, 


NortHinGs is more evident, than that we 
have no Idea of God, as he is in himſelf; and 
it is for want of ſuch an Idea, that we frame 
to our ſelves the moſt excellent Conception of 
him we can, by putting together into one, the 
greateſt Perfections we obſerve in the Creatures, 
and particularly in our own reaſonable Nature, 
to ſtand for his Perfections. Not moſt groſly 
arguing and inferring, that God is (in Effect 
and Conſequence) ſuch an one as our ſelves, 
only infinitely enlarged and Improved in all 
our natural Powers and Faculties; but conclu- 
ding, That our greateſt Excellencies are the 
beſt, and apteſt, and moſt correſpondent Re- 
preſentations only of his incomprehenſible Per- 

G 3 _ ſections; 
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ſections; which infinitely tranſcend the moſt 
exalted of what are in any Created Beings, and 
are far above out of the reach of all human 


Imagination. 


TI Hap not been ſo expreſs and particular 
upon this head, were it not for the miſchievous 
conſequences of that vain affectation both to 
Religion and Learning in general, of confining 
all our Knowledge to Dire® and Immediate 
Ideas only. For the Men of this ſtrain ever 
lay it down for a ſure Principle they never re- 
cede from, That we can have no Knowledge with- 
out Ideas, which is certainly true; and even 
without Ideas of Senſation, which are indeed 
the groundwork and rough materials of all the 
moſt refin'd and abſtracted Knowledge we are 
capable of. But then the Inference they make 
from hence at every turn, when they venture 
to ſpeak plain is, That therefore we can have 
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no Knowledge of any thing BEYOND them; or | 


that we have no Knowledge of any thing3Byt what 
we have an Immediate and Proper Idea of; and 


fince we can have no immediate and proper Idea 


but of ſenſible Objects, that Conſequence of theirs 
is directly deſtructive of all Religion as well Na- 
tural as Redeald. Thus do theſe Idealiſts, firſt 
make the Word too General and indeterminate, 
comprehending under it Al ſorts of Perceptions, 
and all kinds of Knowledge what ſoever; and 
then to ſerve a Turn, Confine it to that Know- 


ledge which we have only by Proper and In 


mediate Ideas. 
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No is this Affectation leſs injurious to the 4 
Underſtanding in general; for it comprehends e 
of All Kinds under one and the Same 1100 
Word, by that means blending and confound- 
ing their true Diſtinctions. Inſomuch that after 
_ ringing the Changes upon Ideas thro” whole Vo- 
lames together, the Authors leave the Reader 
in a ſort of a Maze, with a long Chain of them 
Ratling in his Head; and without any other 
real and ſubſtantial Knowledge than what he 
got from that part of them which treats of Ideas 
of. Senſation. Thus far it muſt be confeſſed 
they have treated of them uſefully and come 
mendably ; bi all beyond this is ſocio Tri- 
fing, and nothing more than an een, She 
of i Exact. dent cog ar of 
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tion are the only fabje& matter which the 
Mind hath to work -upon, provided by God 


and Nature for the. exerciſe-of all its Powers 
and Faculties; and ſince they are the founda- 
tion and rough materials of all our moſt Ab- 
firatted Knowledge; out of which each Man 
ner A iger according to the different 
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Turn of thoſe Organs which are more imme- 
diately ſubſervient to the Operations of the pure 
Intellect; and according to the various ways 
and methods he takes — exerciſing thoſe Opera- 
tions upon them, it will be convenient to ſay 


ſomething ens ou. _—_ W of 
thoſe Ideas. vi 


1, Accormmety as firſt 3 of 
them i is, that they are Original. By which is 
meant, not only that they: are:the Fiſt Ideas 
the Mind receives; as if it afterwards received 
Ideas of a Different Nature; | and Eqaaly Ori- 
ginal in their Kind; or as if the Imagination 
was firſt ſtock'd with Ideas of Senſation, and 
the Mind was afterwards ſome other way 
ſupplied with a Nezw Sett of Ideas Independent 
of them: But they are ſo call'd becauſe we 
receive them, from our firſt coming into the 
World, without any Immediate concurrence of 
the pure Intellect; being altogether antecedent 
to any of its Operations: inſomuch that the 
Soul, before there is ſome Impreſſion of out- 
ward Objects upon the Senſes, is a Still unactive 
Principle, unable to exert itſelf in any degree; 
it cannot form one Thought, nor have the leaſt 
conſciouſneſs even of its own Being. | Theſe 
Ideas are, in reſpect of all our Notions, and 
i Conceptions , and Reaſoning 1 in this one in- 
| ſtance like the firſt particles of Matter in re- 
| ſpe to all the — that are compounded 
| our of them ; namely, wok they run thro an 
| LE infinite 
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infinite variety of Changes from the Operations 
of the Mind upon them; but do in themſelves 
remain the {ame and unchangeable. As all our 
Compounded Ideas are made out of Theſe a- 
lone, and as even our moſt abſtract Complex 
Notions take their firſt Riſe from them; 1o is 
our Knowledge of all Things, whereof we have 
complex Notions or Conceptions, L. [timately 
reſolvable into theſe Ideas only; and not indit- 
ſerently and promiſcuouſly into ſimple Ideas 
| of Senſation and Reflection as Equaly original, 
By this n they are diſtinguiſhed, 


m From ſuch Ideas as are ſuppoſed to be 
Innare, ſuch as we are by ſome imagined to be 
born with, and are fo inter woven with our 
frame, that they neceſfarily grow up within 
us; and would be in our Mind if there were 
no impreſſion from outward Objects upon the 
Senſes. That which gave Riſe to this Opinion 
of Innate Ideas was, the loſs Men found them- 
ſelves at in ſolving the Manner of our con- 
ceiving Immaterial and heavenly Things; they 
would not give way to fuch a Thought, as that 
we ſhould conceive them by the help and In- 
tervention of any things in This World, there 
| appearing no Congruity or Proportion between 
them; and therefore they had recourſe to innate 
Ideas for that purpoſe, which ſhould be the 
Objects of the Pure Intellect independent of all 
Senſation. But let any Man, if he is able, 
abſtract from all — or Impreſſion of ma- 

terial 
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terial Objects, and look inward, and try whe- 
ther he can find one Simple Idea independe 

of it for the Mind to exereiſe any of its Ope- 
rations upon; and if any ſuch inſtance is pre- 
tended to be offer'd, it will be eaſy to ſnew the 
neceſſary connexion it hath with Sex/atiov, and 
the Dependence it hath upon it. | | 


THAT we have no Innate Ideas is ſufficiently 


together ſuperfluous and unneceſſary. There 


is no occaſion; for innate: Ideas of Senſible Ob- | 
jects, becauſe there is an eaſy obvious way of | 


attaining them by the Senſes; and if Some 


Ideas of them are innate, it is hard to give a | 


reaſon why they ſhould, not A be ſo. So that 
if there be any Ideas innate, it muſt be of Im- 
material Objects; but with, regard to the 
Knowledge we have of ſpiritual Things, as it 
cannot be accounted far from any innate Ideas 
of them, ſo, our Conceptions of them are eaſily 
explain'd by the mediation of Ideas of Senſa- 
tion, conſider'd together with the Operations 
of the Mind upon them. The Ri/e and whole 
extent of all our Knowledge of them is plainly 
accounted for from the Ideas of Senfible Object; 
the neceſſary Conſequence. we draw from T heir 


Exiſtence to the Exiſtence oſ things Nor Senfible ; 


and from that Mannen of conceiving theſe, 


which we afterwards naturaly fall into, _— 
help 


4 . 


evident from hence (Which is the Common Ar- ö 
amen, againſt that Opinion) that there is no 
ccafion at all ſor them; and that they are al- 
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help and Mediation of ſuch Things as are with= 
in the compaſs of our preſent Sphere. N 


Tus for inſtance, we conceive the Kam- 
ledge of a Spirit by the mediation of our 
Thinking, and the various modes of it exer- 
ciſed on Ideas of Senſation; vits Moral Perſec- 
tions by our Willing, and ons, and Aﬀec- 
tions. So we make up the beſt Conception we 
can of the Divine Nature and Attributes, by 
putting together the greateſt | Perfections we 
find in our own, to ſtand for and repreſent 
them. If we had any Iznate Ideas of thoſe ſpi- 
ritual Things, they. would be as Direct and Im- 
3 mediate as the Ideas of ſenſible Objects are; 
they would be True and Proper Repreſentations 
of thoſe Things as they are In Themſelves, and 
no way Analogical as they now are: We ſhould 
think of them as directly, and ſpeak of them 
as properly as we do of the moſt familiar Ob- 
Jjects of Senſe ; and not by any Words or Ideas 
or Conceptions Firſt apply'd to the Things of 
This World, and then transferred by Analogy 
to the Things of Another; as it is evident we 
always do, whenever we think or ſpeak of 


zd. THA r property of Ideas of Senſation 
that they are Original, diſtinguiſheth them from 
ſuch Ideas as, tho' they may not be Innate and 
born with us like the former; yet, according to 
a very common and moſt erroneous Opinion, 
3 are 
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are acquired by, and ſeated in the pure Intelle& 8 
Alone; and are anſwerable to the Ideas of fen- i © 
ſible Objects lodged in the Imagination; in or- \ 
der to be the materials of our Knowledge of | 1 
Spiritual Things, as thoſe in the Imagination \ 
are of Things Material. But if there are any | © 
ſuch purely Intellectual Spiritual Ideas, we 0 
muſt come by them one of theſe three ways; 
either f n ; 
t. By the Preſence of the Object, and an d 
immediate Impreſſion of it upon Gee Faculty 2] 
in the Mind which is diſpoſed to receive that * 
Impreſſion, and to retain it. But every one | 0 
that conſiders impartialy will be ſufficiently | 7 
conſcious to himſelf, that no immaterial Ob-—- © 
ject was ever preſent to any Faculty of his g 
Mind; or ever made any Impreſſion upon it, 1 
ſo as to leave behind it any 7ſt and real Si- - 
 militude or Reſemblance of itſelf. If it were 8 
ſo, we ſhould diſtinguiſh Immaterial Objects, © 
by their Ideas, not only from Material ones | 8 
and their Ideas; but alſo with as great Exat- T 


neſs from Each Other as we now do material 0 
Objects: The Ideas of them would be as clear f 
and Diſtin®, as thoſe we have of ſenſible Ob- || ® 
| jets; we ſhould as readily conceive and de- 4 


ſcribe them; and we ſhould have as few doubt- 1 
ful Diſputations about the Idea of a Spirit, as bo 
about that of a Tree or an Horſe, We ſhould 8 


then have as clear and diſtinct an Idea of ſpi- 
ritual, as we have of bodily Subſlance (Which, an 
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as I have ſhewn, we have not) and of its Way 
of Knowing, as we have of Thinking; of its 
Way of Communicating its Knowledge, as we 
have of Speaking; we ſhould have Proper, 
Words for all theſe, and think of them and 
expreſs them in a Manner and Language quite 
different from what we now do. | 


— 


| 2. OR Secondly, Theſe ſuppoſed Ideas of the 
pure Intelle& muſt proceed from the Imme- 1 
diate Power of God, who may, according to Mil 
this Opinion, impregnate the Mind with true 14 
and Direct Ideas of ſpiritual Things, which were Wi 
never preſent to any of our Faculties, and there- a4 
fore could make no Impreſſion upon them. 14 
The Power of God is never to be diſputed, 1 
but the Queſtion is, Whether he actualy Doth wi 
ſo? If ever he doth fo, it is by ſome Miracu- 14 
* lous Supernatural Act; whereas we are now _ | 
| ſpeaking of what our Perceptions are in the 11 
Ordinary way of Nature and Grace. God may 14 
communicate to the Mind of Man who never 

had his Eyes open an Idea of Light; but it is 

not probable he ever did ſo. He hath indeed 

Opened the Eyes of thoſe who were born blind, 

that they might ſee the Light; and he will 

open the Eyes of our Underſtanding in the 

next World for the Contemplation of immate- 

rial Objects, with the ſame eaſe that we now 

behold material ; Be ee that is done, 

we ſhall have the ſame maniteſt, and perſpicuous, 

and Direct view of them, that we now W | 
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the Objects of Senfation. If God did imprint 
upon our mind any Direct Idea of himſelf, tho 
it were not very Clear and Diftin&; all Argu- 
ments for the Proof of his Exiſfence would be 
as needleſs, as thoſe we ſhould uſe to prove 
the Exiftence of a Man who ſtood before our 
Eyes: We ſhould then think and ſpeak of him 
according to that Proper Idea; and not as ha- 


ving Reaſon, and the Operations and Afec- 


tions of an human Soul. 


3. OR laſtly, The Mind muſt have an I- 


herent Power of raiſing up to 17/eff ſimple Ideas 


of things whereof it can have no actual View 


or Intuition; of Objects which in themſelves | 


have no ſuch Intercourſe or Communication | 


with any of our Faculties. But if the Mind 
could not frame to itſelf one Idea of any ſen- 
fible Material Object without its immediate 
Preſence, or the actual Impreſſion of it; much 
leſs can we- ſuppoſe this poſſible to us with re- 
Tpe& to purely Spiritual and Immaterial Ob- 


jets; which can have no conceivable way of | 


leaving any Characters or Ideas of themſelves 
upon the human Soul, in its ꝓreſent ſtate, but 


by ſuppoſing ſome Impreſſion upon thofe bo- 


dily Organs by which it performs all its Opera- 
tions. There can be no direct Perception but 
by the application of the Object to our Facul- 
ties, or of ſome of our Faculties to the Object; 
where neither of theſe is done, it is as abſurd 
to ſay the pure Intellect can ſupply /e 108 
ws BE Ideas, 
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Ideas, as to ſay it can think, Aram it hath no- 


thing to —__ of. 


pen RHAPS this Power of raifinging toitſel 
ideas, - without the preſence or impreſſion of 
Any  Objedt whatſoever, is a Privilege of the Di- 
vine Intelle& alone; and anſwerable to the 
Almighty Power of Creation, or producing a 
Thing out of Nothing. Burt the power of the 
Mind in our little World, is much the ſame 
with that of the whole Man in the greater; it 
is as impoſſible for it to raiſe up to itſelf an 
ſimple Idea intirely New and independent of all 
Senſation, as it is for a Man to add one Parti- 
cle to the common Maſs of Matter; tho it muſt 
be confeſſed to have a wonderful Sagacity in 
working upon what it finds already ſtored up 
in the Imagination. So that the five Senſes 


are as ſo many Windows'thro' which the Mind 


takes in a proſpect of the whole viſible Crea- 
tion ; and if theſe were from the firſt ſtop 8 
up and cloſed, it would be always involv 
thick Darkneſs : And eyen now, with all ba 
Senſes, we have no more Direct Perception of 
any thing beyond the fix'd Stars by the Eye of 
the Intellect, than by that of the Body. 


Mex 8 endeaverating to abſtract the Intel- 
lect from all Objects of Senſe, ſo as to take a 
Direct View of ſpiritual things ; ; and working 
up their Minds to an opinion and belief that 
1 7 have ſome degree of Intuitive Por 
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knowledge of them tho' Imperfe# and obſcute, 
hath proved a fatal Deluſion, and never ſerved 
any real and ſubſtantial End of Religion. I 
believe I may ſafely appeal to the Experience 
of the beſt of Men, whether they ever found 
any the leaſt Glimmerings of ſuch celeſtial Light 
in their moſt exalted Contemplations? Many 
who never aſpired to this Immediate and fami- 
liar Intercourſe with heavenly Objects, have 
arrived to great degrees of habitual Virtue and 
Holineſs; whereas the contrary Opinion doth 
but puff Men up with {ſpiritual Pride; and too 
often ends in rank Enthuſiaſm. 


3. THIRDLY, by that property of Ideas 
of Senſation, their being Original, they are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from ſuch as are called Ideas of 
Reflection, or ſuch as we are ſuppoſed fo have 


of the Operations of our own Minds. But | | 
theſe Operations cannot be diſcerned by the | 
means and intervention of any Ideas; for | 


then we ſhould have no Perception or even 
Conſciouſneſs of the Operations Themſelves ; 
but of thoſe Characters only and Repreſenta- 
tions of them, which would ſtand in the Mind 
| Inſtead of the Operations; as the Idea of a Tree 

ſands in the Mind for the Tree itſelf, and is 
the immediate Object of Thought. And ſince 
there neither 8 nor can be an Idea of what is 
Lſelf actualy in the Mind already, thoſe Ope- 
rations can be perceived no other way than by 
a Self=conſciouſneſs. The Eye of the Mind, 
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as I faid before, cannot take a view either of 
its own Subſtance or Eſſence, or of its own 
Properties or Qualities by any Refiex Act: It 
doth not come to the knowledge of its own 
Faculties by any ſuch unnatural Syuint, or 
diſtorted Turn upon itſelf; but by an imme- 
diate Conſciouſneſs of the ſeveral different ways 
of its own working upon thoſe Ideas of Senſa- 
tion lodged in the Imagination. 


Wx have not even the leaſt Direct Idea or 
Perception of the purely ſpiritual. Part of us; 
nor do we diſcern any more of its Real Sub- 
ſlance than we do that of an Angel. We are 
ſo far from an exact view or intuitive know- 14 
ledge of it, that we are forced to argue and 4 
infer its very Exiſtence from our Obſervation 
only of ſuch Operations as we conclude could 
not proceed from mere Matter ; and becauſe 
we have no direct Idea of it, we expreſs the 
Nature of it, as we do that of Spirit in ge- 
neral, by the negative Word Immaterial. And 
as we cannot form one Thought of our Spirit, 
otherwiſe than as it is in conjunction with the 
Body; ſo neither can we conceive any of its 
Operations but as performed together with bo- 
dily Organs: And therefore it is that we are 
under a neceſſity of expreſſing the Modus of 
them all in Words borrowed from Senſation 
and bodily Actions. Thus we ſay the Mind 
Diſcerns, Apprehends, Diſtinguiſbeth, or Sepa- 
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thing out of another, which is a Conſequence or 
one thing Following trom another. Nay, when 
we would Attempt to form Ideas of Thinking 
and all. the various Modes 'of it, they are 
imagin'd to be ſo many Motions or Agita- 
tions of the Soul, in conjunction with the moft 
refin'd and ſpirituous Parts of the Body, about the 
Ideas of ſenſible Objects, and the Notions 
formed partly out of them : And when fromthe 
Exiſtence of theſe ſenſible things it infers the 
Being or Exiſtence. of things ſpiritual and im- 
perceptible, and exerciſes thoſe Motions or O- 
perations upon them, as Repreſented by their 
Subſtitutes ; that is properly meditating upon 
the things of another World. 


AN p thus it is with all the Paſſions of the 
Mind, Love, Deſire, Foy, Sorrow, Hope, Fear, An- 
ger; when we attempt to form Ideas of them, we 


do it by conceiving them as ſo many Motions 
or Agitations of the fineſt and moſt curious 
Parts in the frame of an Human Body, in con- 
junction with the purely ſpiritual Part of us, a- 


bout Objects of Senſation or their Ideas, or about 


our complex Conceptions And when thoſe Mo- | 
tions are, by the Mediation of theſe Ideas and | 
Conceptions exerciſed upon Objects out of the | 


reach of all our Perception, ſuch as God and Hea- 

venly Things, and upon ſuch Things of this World 

as have a more immediate relation to them, that 

is Religion. This is drawing the Mind off from 

the things of this World, and ſetting our Affec- 

tions on things above; and the more — 
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all thoſe Motions of the Soul are imployed that 
way, to the greater degrees of true Devotion, 
and Piety, and Holineſs do Men arrive. 


. 


4 ſecond Property of Ideas of Senſation, 
that they are &. mple. 


SECOND Property of an Idea of Sen- 
ſation is that it is Simple; that is, an 
Uniform Uncompounded Appearance, which can- 
not he reſolved into more Ideas than one 
of the Same Kind; and is the Effect and Con- 
ſequence of one ſingle individual Seſation. 
So that this Property is applicable only to our 
Firſt Senſations or Perceptions of Things, con- 


ſider'd antecedently to any Act or Ope- 
ration of the Intellect; excepting only that of 


a bare View and merely intuitive * e 
of them, in the ſame Order and Figure they 
lie ranged in the Imagination; before it makes 
any Compoſition, or Alteration , or Compari- 
— ; and before it forms any Judgment upon 
them; or draws any Conſequences v vhatlocyer 
in relation to them. 


TRE Notion of Simple Ideas I think ought 
not to be ——_ to ſuch a narrow compals as 
they generaly are by Logicians ; as it the Ideas 
of Sounds, and 7. aſtes, and Smells, and Colours, and 
T amgible Q ualities only were Simple; and as if the 
Jdeas of ſingle ſeparate Bodies were all Com ug” 
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ed. Surely we ſhould include into our Notion of | 


Simple Ideas all that ftrikes the Senſe at once; 
as when we ſee the Sun or Moon, an human 
Body or an Horſe ; theſe and all ſuch like are 
properly Simple Ideas; for it is the Intellect, 
and not the Senſes, which ſub-divides them in- 
to more Ideas than one, by direCting the Senſe 
or Imagination to ſurvey the Parts, or Quali- 


ties, or Accidents ſucceſſively : The Senſation is 
One only at firſt; it is but one Single Act of 


Perception; for you cannot divide the Idea of 


an human Body into the Ideas of More Bodies, 


nor that of an Houſe into Ideas of more Houſes. 
And therefore once for all, by a Simple Idea 1 
mean, all that Reſemblance or Similitude of the 


external Obje&, which the Organ of Senſation 


is capable of receiving in one diſtinct Perc 


tion; as the Idea of an Human Body: Tho! it | 
may be ſubdivided into many other Ideas; as 
into the Ideas of all the different Parts of that 


Body; and tho' theſe again may be divided 
into Ideas of ſtill lefler Parts; ſo that fimple 
Ideas may be thus multiplied, as far as it is 


within the Power of Senſe to diſtinguiſh. 


1. By this Property, Ideas of Senſation are | 
diſtinguiſhed, Firſt from the various Alterations | 
and Combinations made of them by the Mind. | 
As thele ſimple Ideas came into the Imagina- 


tion without the Concurrence of the Intel- 
lect, ſo neither can it deſtroy any one of 


them; but all beyond theſe are the Creatures | 
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of the Intellect, which hath a ſovereign Sway and 
arbitrary Power over thoſe Ideas: It alters, and 
Enlargeth, or Diminiſheth them in any Propor- 
tion; it Separates and Tranſpoſes ; it turns and 
winds them at pleaſure; and thus raiſeth up 
to itſelf a new Set of Compounded Ideas with 
which the Imagination is furniſhed by it from 
Within, as thoſe which were Simple and Origi- 
nal enter thither from Mithout. Thus the Ideas 
of many Men may be put together into one 
Idea of an Army; many Sheep to make the 
Idea of a Fock; many Houſes into one Idea 14 
of a City; and thus alſo the Idea of One Wil 
Man is by the Intellect made to ſtand for 14 
all Mankind, which is then called an Univer- #1 
| fal Idea. | | 41 
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2. THE Ideas of Senſation are by this Pro- 
perty diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe Notions or 
| Conceptions which are Compoſitions only of the 
Intelle& out of our ſimple and compound Ideas 
of Senfation, confider'd together with the va- 
rious Operations of the Mind upon them. Such 
is the Notion we form of Charity, which is made 
up of the Ideas of a Man in Miſery, of the 
Money or other Relief that is given him; and 
alſo by adjoining the ſeveral Operations of the 
1. Mind upon them, ſuch as Pain of Mind for 
his Miſery, a Sence of Duty to God, and Com- 
- Þ 72/fion for a fellow Creature. And thus it is 
of Þ with all Virtues and Vices, of which properly 
„ | ipeaking we haye no Ideas Simple or Compound- 
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ed; but each of them is apprehended by Ideas 


of Senſation, and the Motions or Operations 
of the Intellect upon them, put together in- 
to one complex Notion or Conception; and 
comprehended under one Name or Term, 
which is of a Signification ſo complex or gene- 


ral, that it atways imports a Combination ef 


ſeycral different Conceptions and Ideas. 


AFTER the ſame manner the Intelle& 


' raiſes up to itſelf a Conception of Spirit; be- 


cauſe it finds neither a ſimple nor a compound 
Idea thereof within itfelf, it makes up a ſort 
of complex notion or Conception of it, by firſt 
adding together the Operations of our Mind, 
fich as Thinking and Willing and the ſeveral 


Modes of them; and then Subſtituting them ſo 


combined, to repreſent the Perfections of a Being 
or Subſtance of which we have no Proper Idea; 
and of which we form the beſt Idea we Can 
from that of the moſt ſpirituous part of mate- 
rial Subſtance. And this is the way the Mind 
ſupplies the intire want of Simple Ideas ſor the 
Things of another World, whereof it hath not 
any, even in the moſt obſcure and imperfect 
degree; ſo that it may be truly: ſaid, our 
Simple and Compound Ideas of Senfation, to- 
gether with the various Operations of the 
Mind upon them, do comprehend the full ex- 
tent of all our Knowledge : But to lay down 
Ideas of RefleFion together with thoſe of Sen- 


ſation as Equaly the Ground-work of our Know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, is confounding the Workman with his. 
Materials; and the Skill and Manner of exer- 
4 his Art, with the THI Oye 


- H Fu P. vi.” | 
4 Third Property that wy are 
warts | Immediate. Sf orgs 


N Mob nun thing e to; Ideas of 
{"\, Senſation is that they are hinmediate. 
he original and ſimple Ideas of Senſation 
when they are Fix/t obtained, neceſſarily pre- 
fuppoſe the Preſence. of the Object, nd! — 
real actual Impreſſion of it upon the Organs 
of: Senfe; there is an Immediate and di- 
rect Repreſentation of the Object, and it is per- 
ceived without the mediation or Intervention of 
any other Object or Idea whatſocver. Thus 
the Ideas of a Man, and a Tree, could never have- 
come into the Mind, if they had never been 
preſent to the Senfe, and the Eye had not 
actualy ſeen them. Nor was it poſſible for us 
to have had an Idea of a Trumpet's Sound, 
unleſs the Colliſion of the Air had been once 
fo near that ſome of the Undulations of it 
could ftrike upon the; Senſe of Hearing, So 
that by this Property: m_ are diflingaithed, 


2 2105 


1. Fx 8 the Ldews we have at abſent ob- 
rs. of ar ſame kind, but ſuch as were never 
H 4 Attualy 


ro4 © PRoctDURE' or 
Actual perceived; thus the Idea of a Man 
we Have ſeen, ſtands for the Idea of any other 
Man we Never ſaw. The Mind hath no other 
way of conceiving a Man or an Horſe which 
was never preſent to the Senſes nor actually 
perceived, but by ſubſtituting the Idea of a 
Man or an Horſe which was ſo, 


Ir the Intellect could dilate itſelf no farther 
than the very particular or individual Objects 
which have been Preſent to the Senſes and 
actualy perceived, its Sphere of Activity would 
be very ſcanty, and all our Knowledge confin'd 
within a very narrow Compaſs: And yet this 
maſt be ſo, if Men reſolved neither to Know 

or Believe the/Exiſtence of any thing but what 
is or hath been preſent to ſome of their Facul- 
ties, and thus actualy perceived by them; they 
muſt not believe that there is a Man, or a 
City, or a Country in the World they never 
faw. We readily yield our firm aſſent to the 
Being even of ſenſible Things which we never 
perceived, and do reaſon and diſcourſe of them 
under borrowed and Subſtituted Ideas; and we 
eſteem our Knowledge of them to be Real, 
and True, and Solid, tho' we never had any 
actual Perception of them. And yet that 
Knowledge muſt be owned to be in ſome Mea- 
ſure imperfect, becauſe no two Individuals of 
a like kind are intirely and Exadtiy the ſame 
in all particular Reſpects; and therefore the 
Idea of ane mult repreſent the other but im- 

| perfectly. 
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perfectly. All the Men and all the Cities we 
have not ſeen, ſomewhat differ from any we 
have. ſeen; the Men have different Featu 

and Shapes, and Colours perhaps, and the Ci- 
ties differently-diſpos'd Streets and Houſes 
and yet notwithſtanding their many Lulike- 
nefſes to that Idea by which we conceive them, 
we cannot ſay they are altogether Unknows 
to us. ä oy 


2dy. TDE as of Senſation are by this Pro- 
perty diſtinguiſhed from all Ideas or Conceptions 
of things which are purely Figurative and Me- 
zaphorical. Of theſe there are two Sorts, one 
of which may be diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Human, and the other of Divine Metaphor - 
But the latter being chiefly to my purpoſe, I 
mall take more particular Notice of that only 


| here. : f , 


DiIvINRE Metaphor is the ſubſtituting our 
Ideas of Sezſation (which are Direct and Im- 
4 mediate) as well as the Words belonging to 
them, to exprels the inxiſible and immaterial 
Things of Heaven, of which we can have no 
direct Ideas, nor any Immediate Knowledge 
or Conception; as when God's Knowledee is 
exprels'd by his Eyes being in Every Place; his 
Goodneſs in granting our Petitions, by his Ear not 
being Heavy; his Power by a Strong Hand; and 
many others of this kind uſed in Scripture to ex- 
preſs his Attributes, and other heayenly Things 

= | 10 with 
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with an Emphaſis, and in a Figure and Allu= | 
fion only, Without any: correſpondent, Reality or 
Reſemblanie between the Things compared. | 


Born Human and Divine Metaphor agree 
in this, 'Fhat the figurative Words, and Ideas, 
and Conceptions, are us'd without any Real 
Similitude or Proportion, or Correſpondent Reſem- 
blance in the things compared. The Compari- 
ſon is not founded in the Real Nature of the 
Things, but is a pure Invention of the Mind 
and intirely Arbitrary. There is for Inſtance 
no Similitude or real Correſpondence in the 
Nature of Things between the Verdure of a 
Field and Smileing; between a Faculty of our 
Soul in diſtinguiſhing Beauties and Defects in 
Writing, and Painting, and Muſick, and the 

| Tafle of the Palate ; between theRoughneſs of the 
Sea, and the Anger of a Man; and ſo likewiſe be- 
tween Hands, and Eyes, and Ears, and God's in- 
conceivable, tho' Real fipernatural er ag 


652. aſs! agree in this bikewiK, That nei- 
ther of them are abſolutely Neceſſary to a True 
and Real Knowledge of the Things defigned to 
be exprefled or conceived by — fubſtituted 
Ideas. They would both be intirely uſeleſs, 
were not thoſe Things known otherwiſe more 
Immediately and Directh, or at leaſt more Ex- 
wc BYE, after n manner. 
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AND they differ in this That i in — ö 
| Metaphor, the Ideas or Conceptions Def feed : 
to 
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to be expreſs' d, are or may be as Direciiy 
known and as Immediate, as the Ideas and Con- 
ceptions placed in their Stead, But in Divine 
— the Subſtituted Ideas are Immediate- 
ly and Direù known, but what is deſigned 
to be expreſs d and convey'd to us thus, is no 
way conceivable by any Direct and _— 
Idea, Conception, or Notion. | 


34h The Ideas of Senſation are by this 
Property diſtinguiſh'd from all Ideas or rather 
Conceptions and — which are purely A. 
nalogical, That is, when the Conceptions and 
Complex Notions we already have of Things 
Dire or Immediately known, are made ute 
of and ſubſtituted to repreſent, With ſome Re- 


7 ſemblance, or correſpondent Reality and Proportion, 


Divine things whereof we can have no Direct 
and Proper Idea, or Immediate, Conception or 
Notion at all. As when our Conception of 
Human Wiſdom, which contifts in Thinking 
and Reaſon, is ſubſtituted to repreſent an In- 
conceivable but Correſpondent Perfection of the 
Divine Nature. This I call Divine Analogy, to 
diſtinguiſh i it from that Human Analogy which 
is uſed to conceive things in this World ; ag 
when we conceive the various Operations of 
Inflin# in Brutes, by Analogy wide thoſe of 
Reaſor in 8 


Tuts Divine ana is univerſaly us'd 
with en to all Dnmaterial or r purely ſpiri- 


tual 
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tual 'Things of another World, when we wou'd 
apprehend them with any degree of Real, or 


Tr _ Uſeful | Knowledge. For ſince there 


can be no actual Idea or immediate Conception 
or Conſciouſneſs of what is purely ſpiritual, by 


any of our Faculties of Body or Mind, or of 
both together; conſequently there is a neceſſi- 


ty for thus making other Conceptions and No- 
tions which are familiar to us, and direct, and 
immediate, to Stand for them in the Mind; 
that by their Mediation we may think and ſpeak 


of what is otherwiſe inconceivable and unut- 
terable with any Degree of correſpondent 


Exactnefs and Proportion. Thus we conceive 
the Knowledge of purely ſpiritual Beings by our 
Thinking, and apply the various Modes of it 
to them; nay, we thus conceive God himſelf 
and all his Attributes, and ſpeak of them by 
the mediation of the Operations of our own 
Mind, and of the more commendable Paſſions 
and Affections of an Human Sou. 


CHAP, vll., 
That they are Direct. 


1 | Four TH Property of Ideas of Senſa- 


tion, which I ſhall aſſign, is that they 


are Direct; by which they are not oppoſed to 
ſuch as ariſe from any Reflex Act of the Mind 
upon itſelf, The Mind or ſpiritual Part of us 
cannot look upon or into itſelf, by either a di- 
111 rect 
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rect or reflex Act, any more than it can diſcern 
a Soul in its State of Separation from the Bo- 
dy: We have no Knowledge of our own Spi- 
rit, or of any of its Faculties, but from a con- 
ſcious Experience of its ſeveral Ways of Act- 
ing upon the Ideas of Senſation, or the Objects 
of the viſible Creation; which tho? it be nei- 
ther a direct nor reflex View, yet is a Ku- 
ledge of the Operations of our Mind, as Imme- 
diate as the View it hath of thoſe Ideas of ex- 
ternal Objects upon which it operates. But 
they are by this Property oppos'd not only to 
all Indires Ideas, but to our indirect Concep- 
tions and Notions alſo ; which Oppoſition may 
be illuſtrated in general by this Similitude. 
When we look ſtrait in a Man's Face, this 
gives us a Direct Idea of it; but if we had ne- 


ver ſeen that Face but in a Glaſs, it would have 


given us an Indirect Idea, or bare Reſemblance 
of it: So that an indirect Idea or Conce 
tion is when we have never diſcerned the thing 
Itſelf, but either a mere Shadow ; or elſe a more 
perfect Similitude or Reſemblance of it in ſome- 
thing elle, 


1. TA us then they are by this Property op- 
poled Firſt, to thoſe Metaphorical Ideas, or 


mere Shadows only and Alluſions, made uſe of 


to conceive the Objects of another World. ior 
inſtance, the Idea of the Sun or a reſplendent 
material Light is Direct; I do not diſcern it by 
the Interyention of any other Idea; But _ 

| 4 this 
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this Idea is put for the Gry of God or of 
Heaven, it becomes Indirect. I can have no 
Dire# Intuition or Idea of the Glory of Hea- 
ven in any degree, and therefore I view it as 
well as I can Indire#ty in that of Light. And 
thus T conceive God's Power by a Mighty Arm; 
and the Motion of Angels by Flying. | 


 Wauar Idea I have of Material Subſtance is 

in every Reſpect a Direct one. My Senſes have | 

a dire& Perception of its Bulk, Extenſion, Fi- 

gure, and Solidity, But when this Idea of 

Subſtance 1s applied to conceive the Subſtance 

or Eſſence of Matter and Spirit in ftri& Con- 

junction, it is Indiret; and much more ſo 
when *tis uſed for purely immaterial Subſtance; 

for then it can import nothing but Being in 

general. | 


N 
5 


we 2dly. Tux are by this Property oppos'd 
= to thoſe Types only, or bare Reſemblances of 
{| God and the Things of another World, which 
[; | for want of any Dire& View or Knowledge of 
EE them, are in a good Meaſure render'd intelli- 
i gible, and become conſpicuous by a kind of 
I Reflection only from our direct Conceptions of 
| Things in this World; as the Likeneſs of a 
| Body is from a Mirrour or Looking-Glaſs. | 
7 For our Conceptions and Notions may be Dire# | 
| þ or Indirect, as well as our Ideas, When they | 
| ſtand in the Mind for their proper and Original 
Objects, and when the Words that expreſs 
them 
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them are taken L:zeraly for ſuch Objects, they 

are Direct; we have a direct Knowledge of the 

things they ſtand for. But when they are Sub- 

ituted to conceive, and do Stand for Divine Im- 

material Things, then they become Indireci 

and Analggical. Thus the Conception I have 
of Thinking in its moſt perſect Degree, is from 

an Immediate Conſciouſneſs within me; and 

may be called ſo far a Direct Conception, be- 

cauſe it needs not the Intervention of any other 

Conception by which to know it. But when 1 
I place this to Repreſent and Stand for the | | 
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Knowledge of a pure Spirit, it becomes an In- 
direct and Analogical Conception. | 


Ap thus it is with God and his Attributes; 
I can have no Direct View or Intuition by the 
Eye either of Body or Mind, of any thing in the 
divine Nature; therefore there is no other way 
of beholding him but in the Mirrour of the vi- 
ſible Creation, and particularly in our ſelves : 
So we behold his Wiſdom in our Thinking 
and Reaſoning ; his Power in our worldly Do- 
minion and Power; his Goodneſs in the Recti- 
tude of our moſt commendable Paſſions and 
Affections. Not by adding Infinity to each of 
theſe, as ſome have groſly miſtaken, ſo as to 
ſtretch our Imagination as far as we can to In- 
; | finite Thinking ; Infinite Strength; Infinite Rec- 
titude of 22 and Afetions: But by adding 
Infinity to thoſe Incomprehenſible Perfettions 
in the diyine Nature of which we haye not the 
a 4 leaſt { 
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leaft Direct Glimpſe or Knowledge; and there- 
fore do conceive them Indirectly in thoſe Re- 
fſemblances of them which are diſcernible in 


the moſt perfect Works of the viſible Creation. 


Thus, as in a Mirrour, we See him who is invi- 


fable; and inſtead of Seeing all things in God, as 


ſome have Enthuſgaſticaly fancied, we ſee God 
in his Creatures; and the Invif;ble things of him 
are known, by the things that are made. 


TE true Nature and Manner of the Pre- 
ent Knowledge we have of the things of ano- 
ther World, is, by the Apoſtle, very aptly 
deſcribed by our Seeing thro, or rather In a 
Glaſs darkly ; and our Future Knowledge of 
them by our ſeeing Face to Face; that is Direct- 
fy, and not by any Reflection either of mere Sha- 
dows only, or Reſemblances, as it is now with 
us. The Word 'Eo&res in the Original of that 
Paſſage is not a Perſpective, but a Mirrour or 
Looking-Glaſs; and the true rendering of it is 
Ina Mirrour or Looking-Glaſs, as the Words join'd 
with it are E awiyper:, 1 an obſcure Repre- 
ſentation; this is evident from the Oppoſiti- 
on in the following Words, Then Face to Face. 
To ſhew the great Aptitude and Significancy 
of that Similitude of our Seeing in a Glaſs 
darkly, J ſhall obſerve theſe two things. 


1. THAT a Glaſs or Mirrour exhibits to us 
nothing of the Reality and Subſtance of the thing 
repreſented in it; the Similitude form'd by the 

| 0 Reflection 
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Reflection of the Object hath no more of the 
true Eſence and Properties of the thing itſelf, 
which it exhibits, than a mere Shadow ; and 
is nothing more than an Appearance which pe- 
riſheth with the Removal of the Object. And 
yet we cannot ſay but that there is a Repre- 
ſentation, and a true one; but that there is a 
Real Likeneſs of the Subſtance in that airy 
Form; and that there is however ſuch a Pro- 
portion between them, that the Idea of. a Face 
we never ſaw but in a Glaſs is a juſt one, and 
may be well Subſtituted in the Mind tor the 
Face itſelf, and that it gives us ſome Real 
and true Knowledge of it. | 


Tus it is with thoſe Conceptions which. 
ſtand in our Minds to repreſent God and Spi- 
ritual Things. Tho? the things they are ſub- 


| ſtituted for, are of a quite different Kind, and 
+ tho” theſe Subſtitutes are no more in reſpect of 


them, than a flecting tranſient Appearance 
only in the Glaſs, is to the Man himſelf whom 
we ſee in it; yet there may be ſuch a Like- 
neſs or Proportion and Analogy between them, 
as may render our natural and familiar Con- 
ceptions of worldly Things apt and juſt Repre- 
ſentations of things Supernatural, and particu- 
larly of the Divine Nature: Inſomuch that the 
Knowledge we have of them by that Analogy, 
tho' Imperfect, ſhall be however True and Real; 
and all our juſt Thoughts and Reaſonings upon, 
them ſhall be folid and ſubſtantial ;- that is, 
n 1 while 
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while the are kept within the due Compaſs 
of thoſe Sirnilitudes and R ati of 
them. For then it is that Men run into Sole- 
ciſm and Abſurdity, into Error and Confuſion 
concerning God and ſpiritual Things ; when 
they, not contented with this imperſect degree of 
Knowledge by Repreſentation only and Analogy, 
will argue from Things merely Natural, to the 
Real Intrinſic Nature of thole T hings which 
now we can know no other —_ y but by that 
Similitude, or Correſpondency, or tion 

bear to our —2 Ideas and / nce Fae. f 
And when they proceed upon this fu Sup=- | 
poſition , that what can be affirmed of theſe 
Repreſentations only, muſt be ſtrictly and lite- | 
raly true with reſpe& to the Real Nature 
and Subſtance of the <'T hings _ ebene þ 


e ee eee 


ron this very miſtake it is that our 
modern clandeſtine Arians argue Chrift to be 
a Separate, Inferior Divine Perſon; Subject and 
Sent, and doing the Will of another, in as 
ſtriet and Literal a Sence as one Man can be 
faid to be the Meſſenger of another, and to 
perform his Will, and to be ſeparate from 
bim: Tho” this be as abfurd as to argue that 
the Reflection and Image of a Man in the 
Glaſs, is a true and Real human Body and Perſon, 
in all reſpects like one of our ſelves. Again, 
Theſe very Men at another time run into a 
quite Contrary Extreme and Abſurdity; and, 
like the: Socinians „turn this Analogy into 
mere 
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mere Metaphor and Alluſion only. Thus they 
argue that So and Begotten when ſpoke of 
Chriſt, are only a Figure for a more tranſcen- 
dent Act of Creation;which is as groundleſs as 
aſſerting the Image in the Glaſs to be no more 
than a metaphorical Alluſion only, without any 
correſpondent Re/ermblance or Analogy at all to 
the Man reflected from it. And thus the So- 
cinians will have the Blood of Chriſt to be no 
Price, Purchaſe or Redemption, becauſe there can 


demption in the Caſe. 


the Socinians bring all the Myſteries of Chri- 
ſtianity to Nothing; as well as thoſe of all the 
Deiſis and Freethinkers of this unbelieving 
| Age who owe all their Infidelity to the Socinian 


tion. Accordingly when we come to conſidet 
them more particulatly, we ſhall find that their 
Reaſonings and Inferences are as ablurd, as 
thoſe would be which we ſhould make from 
the Likeneſs of a Man in the Glaſs, to his Real 
Nature: As if we ſhould from thence argue 
with great acuteneſs, that a Man himſelf could 


| nor Life, nor Ren ſon 3 that he had neither Sen- 
| ſation nor Speech ; nay, that he was nothing 


but a mere Shadow or Appearance, and had 
no Being but in our Imagination alone. j 
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be no proper and literal Price, Purchaſe or Re- 


In ſhort, moſt of the Arguments by which” 


* Hypotheſis, are built upon this ſandy Foundas 


have neither a Body nor Solidity, nor Spirit, 
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2. T nr ſecond thing ſhall obſerve concern- 
ing that Similitude of the Apoſtle's is, that in 
all Inſtances univerſaly we uſe the Same Words 
and Expreſſions for the Similitudes and 4p- 
pearances of Things in the Glaſs, by which we 
expreſs the Things Themſelves ; and indeed this] 
is the moſt juſt and proper way we have of 

{peaking of them: For tho? there is nothing 
of the Real Nature of the Objects reprefented, | 
in thoſe: Appearances ; yet there is ſuch a Cor- | 
reſpondency and Proportion between them, 
that the ſame Words aptly ſerve for both. | 
Thus we ſay we See a Man in a Glaſs, when || 
we ſee no ſuch thing; for the Appearance hath | 
nothing of the real Nature of Man in it: And 
thus we ſay we ſee the Sun, Moon, and Stars |: 
in the Water, when there is no ſuch thing 
there. And yet it would be abſolutely falſe 
to ſay we do Not ſee any thing at all of them 
in the Glaſs, or in the Water; becauſe there is 
ſuch a Similitude and Proportion between the 


11 


e. 


Objects and thoſe Repreſentations of them, as 0 
would give us ſome 1mperfe& Idea or Notion | * 
of the Things themſelves, tho' we had never by 
ten them but in a Glaſs, or in the Water. ft 
-:AccorDIiNGLY then if we could but | * 
make the Suppoſition that there were a Perſon 0 
who never law the Face of any other Man but 3 
in a Glaſs, nor Sun, Moon, or Stars but in the t 


Water; how imperſectly would he think and 
2 H I 28 J ſpeak 
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ſpeak of the Things themſelves repreſented to 
him by thoſe Adumbrations and faint Appear- 


T ances ? I ſhall. only obſerve in ſhort that he 
I would.not be able from thence to know ex- 
, actly any one particular with reſpect to their Real 
Nature; and every Inference he made from 


thoſe Images to the Intrinſick Subſlauce or Eſ- 
ſence and True Properties ot the things ſignified, 
would be full of Abſurdity and Soleciſm. One 
of the laſt things he could infer would be, that 
any of them had Solidity and a Body; or that 
the human Appearance could have Senſe, and 
\ I Reaſon, and Underſtanding, and ill. And 
in ſuch a Caſe as this, all the Names, and 
Horde and Expreſſions he uſed for thoſe Si- 
militudes only, he would ſubſtitute for ſpeak- 
ing of the Things themſelves ; and would not 
invent New Terms and a New Language, ſor 

O Things whereof he had no Idea or Conception 
as they were in their own Nature. 11 


Ir is this kind of Analogy which runs thro” 
all our Expreſſions of ſpiritual and immaterial 
Objects. As we have no Idea or Conception 
of their real and true Nature, ſo neither can 
we invent any Words or Expreſſions which 
ſhall be, peculiar and proper to them; nor in- 
deed can any Words Expreſs what is Trexpreſ= 
fible: Therefore we are under a neceſſity to 
Speak of them after the ſame manner we Con- 
ceive them; and apply thoſe Words and Phraſes 
to them by which, in their firſt Propriety, we 
* + | 3 . expreſs 


— 
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expreſs the Ideas or Coneeptions which ſtand 


for them i in our Minds. Thus the Word Spi- 


rit in its firſt Propriety is uſed to ſignify the 
moſt yolatile and exalted Parts of Matter ; and 
is, from thence taken to expreſs an human 
Soul in Conjunttion with Matter; and from 
thence again transferr'd to repreſent a purely 
Immaterial Subſtance by Analogy. The Word 
Wi iſdom ſignifies primarily the moſt advanta- 
geous and dextrous management of our Think- 
ing or Reaſon, to obtain a commendable end ; 

and is from thence apply'd to an Inconceibable 
Perfection in the Divine Nature: So Goodweſs 


which is firſt apply'd to the regulating our 
Paſſions and Affections with regard to other | 
rational Creatures, is attributed to God; and 
ſerves to expreſs ſome incomprehenſible Per- 
fection in him, ſor which we have neither a 
Proper Word, Idea, or Conception; and ſo it is 
in all other Inſtances. Thus the fame Words and 
Phraſes ſerve to expreſs the things whereof we 
have Direct and Immediate Ideas and Concep- 
tions, and thoſe things whereof we have None | 
ſuch; they equaly ſignify fomething Real and | 
ſubſtantial, whether they are apply'd to one or 


the other: Only when they are apply'd to the 
latter, they are always taken in a more Ele- 
es. and Exalted Sence ; to denote Things 
which ſo far tranſcend all our Capacities, that 


we have no other way of thinking or ſpeaking 


of them, but by ſuch Words and Ng rn 


as are common and ſamiliar to us. 
| CH A P. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


4 ain Property, that they are Clear 
and Difumtt. 


T7 H E _ Property of Ideas of Senfition 
L, That of their being Char and Diſtinct; 
* 2 is meant only of thoſe that are Simple 
and Original; the Impreſſions made by parti- | 
cular. ſenſible Objects upon any of our Organs I 
of Senſation; which have ever a greater or leſs 1 
Degree of Perſpicu ity in Proportion to that 4 
Strength, and Firmneſs, and Frequency with 1 
which the Object ſtri kes upon the Senſe; and 
tothe Vigour of the Imagination in receiy= 
a ing and retaining them. "T hen an Idea is at 
is the Height of Perſpicuity when it is ſo evi- 
w.. dently — plainly diſcerned by the Mind, that 

tit can be diſtinguiſhed from all other Ideas at 
one View of the Intellect; : without farther Ob- 
ſervation or Reaſoning, to ſeparate it from o- 
thers that have any Likeneſs or Reſemblance 
of it; and then it is that it removes all Doubt, 
and compels our Aſſent to the Truth and Ex- 
iſtence of the Object it repreſents. Now by 
ceo ata e theſe Ideas are diſtinguiſhed, | 
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. 
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1. FROM al Deluſions of the Senſes. There 
is ever more or leſs Obſcurity and Confuſion 
0 our Ideas according to the preſent Temper 
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of the Organ of Senſation, the Diſtance of the 
Object, and the Quality of the Medium which 
interpoſes: Theſe being rightly and duly diſ- 


poſed, every original Idea which is made by 


one and the ſame Object, and at the ſame 
time is not only Diſtinct, and Clear, and Ade- 
quate, but Simple too; as the Impreſſion of a 
Seal is but one Figure and Similitude, tho? it 
conſiſts of ſeveral different Parts. Thus the 
Idea cauſed in the Mind by our looking on a 


Man, or an Horſe, or a Tree is a ſimple Idea; 
and is diſtinct, and clear, and adequate; and the 


Reaſon is plain, becauſe ſuch an Idea contains all 
that the Object is naturaly diſpoſed to imprint 


SE STE TT os” FT FAT % WT1,f3 1 


| s and particular Subſtance ; for tho''when I look 
upon it, I do not fee into the inward Efence 
and Configuration of all its Parts; nor diſcern 


all its primary and ſecundary Qualities; nor 


Hor they ſubſiſt in it; nor can view it ſo as to 
take in all its Powers active and paſſive: Vet 
the Idea comprehends all that the Object is 
naturaly diſpoſed to Impreſs upon the Senſe 
at once; and all that either the Senſe or the 
Imagination is capable of receiving from one 
ſingle View. Whatſoever is beyond this is the 
Object of more Particular Senſations, or rather 
of Reaſon and Obſervation; and not of one 

ſingle 
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ſingle Act of Senſation. And ſure it muſt be 
abſurd to ſay, that an Idea of Senſation is 
either Obſcure and Indiſtinct, or Inadequate be- 
cauſe it doth not contain what the Object can- 
not communicate to the Senſe, nor the Senſe 
is s any ww e of Fes 


FROM thence we * bow fanciful 1 pre- 
carious that Opinion is, which aſſerts our Ideas 
of all, even ſingle and particular Subſtances, 
to be Complex, and Indiſtinct, and obſcure, or 
Inadequate ; becauſe we do not diſcern the in- 
ward Configura tion of all their Parts, together 
Vith all their 5 eſſential Qualities and Powers by 
any Act of Senſation ; whereas for the ſame Rea- 
ſon there could be no ſuch thing as a clear and di- 
ſtinct Idea of Any Object whatſoever. Thus you 
ſhall have no clear and diſtinct Idea of Sund, be- 
cauſe in one and the ſameSenſation we do not per- 
rceive that Commotion or Concuſſion of the Air 
which cauſes it; and thoſe Undulations which 
gradualy flowing from thence do at length ſtrike 
EF» the Organ of Hearing : Nor can the Ideas of 

be Simple or Clear, becauſe we have no 
Ee or Senſation of the exact Figure and Con- 
formation of thoſe minute Particles of Matter 
which affect the Tongue or Palate; neither 
thus are our Ideas of Colours Simple, or Clear, 
or Diſtin, or Adequate; becauſe the Eye doth 
not diſcern that peculiar Texture of thoſe Par- 
ticles in the Superficies of Bodies, which Re- 
flects the Light ſo as to sive it that Appear- 


ance, 
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ance, rather than any other. This abſurd O- 
inion was invented and tediouſly purſued, only 

or the Support of that bold —1 irrational Po- 
ſition, That we have as clear and diſtindt an 
Idea of the Subfagce. a Spirit, as ue have 
of bodily Subſtance + Whereas, were this true, 
we ſhould from thence have as Direct, and 
Clear and diſtinct, and Adequate a Knowledge 
of all created Spirits, and as clear and direct 


Evidence of their Exi ence and true mop | 


ties, as we have of 1 V. 


2. By this Prop pry, he Simple 6 orig inal 
Ideas of Senſation are iſned bn all 
the Alterations made in — afterwards by 
enlarging or diminiſhing; and by the various 
Combinations they undergo at the Will and 
Pleafure of the pure Intellect. Thus the Mind 
may alter the whole Face of Nature, and ſome 
way or other change every Object from what 
it realy appears to the Genes; and raiſe up to 
itſelf ſuch new Ideas out of thoſe which are 
ſimple and original, as have no Being but in the 
Intellect alone; ſuch as thoſe of Pigmies, Fate 
ries, and Centaur. Theſe do all go under the 
Denomination of Ideas of Senſation, tho“ not 
occaſioned hy the Preſence or Imp Nr 
any external Object: Becauſe as they are formed 
by the Intelle& in the Imagination out of our 
imple Ideas, fo they remain there and become 
new and further Materials for the Mind to ex- 
erciſe its — upon; and they have 
greater 
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greater or leſs Degrees of Diſtinctneſs and Per- 
ſpicuity, as they are more or leſs alter'd and 
compounded, 


I wovLD: obſerve here that when any par- 
ticular ſimple Idea is rendered Specific, then 
from being Car and diſtin it becomes more 
Obſcure and confus'd. In order to underſtand 
which it muſt be confider'd, that we do not 
form ſpecific or univerſal Ideas, or Notions, by 
collecting all the Powers and Qualities obſerved 
in the Particulars of every kind ; and then put- 
ting them together to make up one Idea or 


Notion to ſtand for them all, and which is ſup- 


poſed to be formed by AbſiraBing from all the 
Individuals, But what is quite the reverſe, 
all our ſpecific or univerſal Ideas and Con- 
ceptions are formed thus; the Mind ſubſtitutes 
the Idea or Conception it has already ob- 
tained of ſome one Individual, to ſtand for and 
repreſent all the Individuals of the ſame Kind. 
As for inſtance, when I would form an Uni- 
ver ſal Notion of Mankind, I do not firſt col- 

all the Powers and Qualities I obſerve com- 
mon to all particular Men, and then put them 
together into one abſtract Notion of Mankind, 
to include all the Individuals : But on the quite 
contrary, having obtained the cleareſt Complex 
Notion I can of one individual Man, the In- 


 telle& makes that a Repreſentative of all the 


Men in the World; and thus renders it Ge- 
nora in its Signification , and conſequently 
Py | more 
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more obſcure. Whereas were all the Indivi- 
duals of each Kind exactly the ſame in all re- 
ſpects, as they differ in many; the Idea or 


Notion when it became thus Specific or Ge- 


neral, would be as clear and diſtinct as when 
it ſtood for one Individual. | 1 1611914 
7 3. Bur laſtly, the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- 
tion, together with thoſe compounded out 


of them, are by this Property diſtinguiſhed, 


as I may fo fay, even from Themſelves in 
a Secondary Acceptation and Application of 
them; that is when they are taken in Con- 
junction with the Operations of the Intellect, 
and thus are Subſtituted for the Repreſentation 
of things of the Real True Nature of which we 
can have no Notion or Idea at all, that is for 
the things of another World ; which tor greater 
Clearneſs and Brevity it will be convenient 
hereafter to denote by the Name of the Anti- 
types, and thoſe Ideas or Notions which re- 
_ preſent them by that of the Types. As when 
Begetting is put for the Supernatural Generation 
of the Son from the Father; Father and Son, 
for the Relation between the two firſt Perſons 
in the Trinity; our human Spirit, or rather 
Soul, for a Being purely Immaterial, and par- 
ticularly for the Third Perſon in the divine 
Nature; Price, Purchaſe, Ranſom, tor the Me- 
rits of Chriſt's Death, and the Value and Power 
of his Sacrifice with God; Mediation and Inter- 
ceſſion among Men, for the Inconceivable Man- 

| ner 
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ner of his Reconciling us to God. I might thus 
run thro* all our Conceptions and Words for 
the things of another World, which in their 
firſt and ſtrictly Proper Signification are diſtinct 
and Clear; but then are commonly fu 

poſed to become more confuſed and Obſcure, 


when they are transferred from their natural 


Import and Signification to things Supernatu- 
ral, and therefore otherwiſe utterly inconceiv- 
able, | | 


Ap thus it is likewiſe with all thoſe Com- 


plex Notions and Conceptions which are made 
up of our Simple and Compou 
fation, in Conjunction with the Operations of 
our Mind upon them. The more of theſe are 
accumulated to make up one Conception or 
Repreſentation, the more confuſed and indi- 
ſtinct it is. As when we put together the Ideas 
of a Man, of Want or Miſery, of an Alms, the 


| Notion in general of our Duty to God, of Hu- 


manity towards our fellow Creatures, and of the 


Reward of another World to make up a com- 
And thus it is allo in 
the complex Notions we form to our ſelves of 


plex Notion of Charity. 


Immaterial Beings, and of all things Relating to 
them; as when to the Word Sub ſtance and our 
Idea of it we add Thinking and Willing, toge- 
ther with the various Modes of them, to make 


up an Analogical complex Notion of Spiritual 


Being in general : And when- again we carry 
on that yery Conception and render it yet more 
| com- 


ndled Ideas of Sen- 
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complex by adding to it all other the greateſt 
Perfections natural or Moral we are capable 
of obſerving in rational Agents; which Con- 
ception becomes yet leſs clear and diſtin by 
removing from it all the RI — of the 
Creatures within our view, for a Repreſentation 
of the divine Nature. All thoſe Ideas and No- 
tions which go to make up theſe Compoſiti- 
ons, are, when conſidered ſingly and ſepa- 


rately, plain and obvious, clear and diſtinct, both 


in their Fir/t and Analugical Acceptation; but 
when they are united into Ove Complex Con- 
ception which ſtands in the Mind to ſupply 
the Place of one Simple 
which we ſhould have of that Thing if we had 
Capacities or Faculties for a Direct or immedi- 
ate Perception of it ; then they become more 
confus'd and obſcure. 


Bo r then it ought to he well conſidered, that 


whatever there is of ſuppoſed Obſcurity and 
Confuſion in thoſe Analogical complex Notions 
ſo form'd, and then ſubſtituted for the Repreſen- 
tation of heavenly Things ; it does not proceed 
merely from their being 8 Complicated, (in 
which inſtance they are only on an equal Foot 
with all other very complex Notions) nor does 
it proceed from the nature of the Things thus 
Repreſented, they being in their Own Nature 


very clearly intelligible had we Capacities ſo 


to apprehend them: Bur from a prevailing er- 
roneous Opinion, that we have Direct and Pro- 
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uncompounded Idea, | 
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fer, tho“ indiſtinct and confuſed Ideas of thoſe 
things, wheteof in Reality we have no other 
than Indire# and Aualogical Conceptions ; and 
from a miſtaken Imagination that theſe Ana- 
logical Conceptions give us ſome imperfect De- 
grees of Direct Perception where we have none 


at all. In order to the right apprehending of 


which I ſhall propoſe thele two things to be 
conſidered, 


I. Tur in Reſpect of Immaterial Beings, 
and of all things relating to the Real True Na- 
ture of them as they are in themſelves, we are 
as a Man born Bind in Reſpect of Light or 
Colours; and not as a Man who hath a very 
Dim Sight, or who can diſcern Direct, tho' Faint 
Glimmerings of Light; and hath ſome Imme- 
# date, tho' no more than Confuſed and imper- 
| fect Views of viſible Objects. We can have no 
Ideas of immaterial Beings from our Senſes ; 
nor have we any Ideas of them that are purely 
Intellectual and intirely independent of Ideas 
of Senfation ; we have not the leaſt Spark of 
Light, or ſmalleſt Glimpſe, whereby to diſ- 
cern their Real Nature or Effence, or any Part 
of it; ſo that thus far it is not an indiſtinct or 
. Perception, but No Perception at all. 
55 Men are fully appriſed of this they will 


en Ar all thoſe Conceptions which Stand 
in the mind for ſpiritual Things, and thoſe 
8 5 | Words 
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Words and Expreſſions which we uſe for them, 


are in themſelves, at leaſt 4s clear and diſtin 


when they are apply'd to this ſecondary and 
Analogical Sence, as when they are apply'd to 
what they import in their firſt and Proper 
Signification that is, 4s far as we can have any 
Knowledge at all of thoſe 7 hi gs of another World, 
or are obliged to give any Aſſent to them, As 
for Inſtance, The Conceptions of Father, Son, and 
Spirit are clear and diſtin enough in their firſt 
and proper Acceptation ; the Relation between Fa- 
ther and Son among us is clear and diſtin; and 
ſo are thoſe Properties of a Human Spirit, which 
we have from Self-conſciouſneſs. Now when theſe 
are Transferred from their firſt and proper Sig- 
nification to the Perſons in the Bleſſed Trinity, 


they are no leſs diſtinct and Clear than before, | 
as far as we are Obhliged to Underſtand that Di- 
ſtinction in the Divine Nature, or to Believe 
it. For the True and Real Nature of the Fa- 


ther, Son, or Holy Spirit is no Object either 
of our Underſtanding or Faith; any farther 


than to underſtand and believe that the Di- 


ſtinction is Real, as it is Incomprehenſible. How 
and after what exact manner the firſt is a Fa- 
ther, How the ſecond a Son, and How the third 


a Spirit differing from either, is likewiſe no 
Object of our Chriſtian Faizh, becaule it is no 


Object of our Underſtanding; and becauſe we 
can Believe nothing but What we firſt Luder- 


ſiand diſtinctly and clearly, and as Far only as 
we underſtand it. CANES elf ge oP I ; 
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Ir we underſtood the real manner of Di- 
1 in the Divine Nature Confuſedly and 
Inih fintHy, our A en would be ſo likewiſe: 
No, what we are to believe is, that we con- 
ceive- nothing of the Real Nature of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, nor of the Manner of that 
Diftinction. But we are bound to believe what 
we Do underſtand, namely that there 1s a Real 
and. true Diſtinction, iſs Perſonal one like 
wiſe in the Divine Nature; as there is a real 
and perſonal Diſtinction between the Fa- 
ther and the Son among Men, and as there is 
a real and perſonal Diſtinction between one 
Human Spirit and another; but hat they are 
in Themſelves, and 'How- they are One or ho- 
they are Three, we have not ſo much as a 
e d and Objeure e 1 4 e 
S Wlagain, the Idea N word e | 
1 apply'd- to the Communication of the 
$P:vize Nature to the Son, is as clear and di- 
Iſtinct as when apply'd to Human Generation. 
As. for. the true and Real Manner and Nature 
of the Divine Generation, it is true we cannot 
ave the leaſt Idea or Conception of it; and 
accordingly we cannot give our 2 to 
hat —— all apprehend. But we 
now clearly and diſtinctly that the Son is ſaid 
o have been begotten of the Father; and 
vhatloever Incomprehen ſiblè Manner of Pro- 
ction is meant t by the Word, we are to un- 
K derſtand 
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derſtand and believe what is clearly and di- 


ſtinctly expreſſed by that Term; that Chriſt is 
the Son of God by a ſupernatural Generation 
in as 7rue and Real a Sence, as one Man is the 
Son of another in the way of Nature: And 


that the Divine Generation differs as Eſentialy 


from all manner of Creation, as a Man's be- 
getting a Son differs from his making a Sta- | 


tue; and the not giving our Aſſent to what I 


ſo clearly and diſtintiy revealed is Infidelity. 


Tus it is with the Conceptions and Terms, 
Pyice, and Purchaſe, and Ranſom. As far. as s 
we are obliged either to know or believe that 
the Blood of Chriſt is ſuch, we have as clear 
and diſtinct Ideas of them when apply'd to it, 
as when they are uſed in the common Affairs 
of Life; inſomuch that we can know clearly 
and diſtinctly, and give a firm unſhaken As- 
ſent to this Propoſition, That the Blood 
of Chriſt was a Real and True Price, Pur- 
chaſe, or Ranſom for us; tho' we are utter- 
ly ignorant of the Nature and Degrees, of 
the Virtue and Merit of his Sacrifice with God, 
which are no Objects either of our Underſtand-W 
ing or Aſſent: As we might know and be- 
lieye that a Price and Ranſom was paid for the 
Redemption of a Captive, tho we know nei- 
ther the Kind nor the Value of the Price by 
which he was redeemed. 8 


AND 
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A D laſtly, thus it is with the Conception 
and the W e How and aſter what 
real Manner Chrift intercedes for us, ſo as to pre- 
vail with God in our behalf; and how he pleads 
the Virtue and' Merit of his Sacrifice, can't be 
faid to be Obſcarely and Indiftin#tly known, 
but totaly and intirely Unknown ; as it is not 
all revealed, ſo it is no Article. or Part of our 
kriftian Faith: But that he doth make a' 
Reat and true Interceſſion for us, is revealed; 


1 WY Sw 3 = GW OV 


and this is clear and diſtinct, and accordingly 
= the proper Object of our Knowledge and 
at Y ſent; and all that we are to believe of the Ref 
ar? Nature of chat Interceiſion is, that we neither 
t, Have nor Can have any Knowledge of it in this 
» = World, and therefore ought to acquieſce there- 
7 


: in till we come to another. In the mean time 
Ve are to Believe as Far as we can Know clearly 

and perfectly; that Chriſt intercedes ſor us; as 
we might believe that the Son of a Prince in- 
tercedes to his Father in behalf of a Captive; 
tho' we may be utterly ignorant after what 
manner he performs it, and what Motives or 
Arguments he makes uſe of to obtain that 
Pardon and Redemption. 


ILV 1 GHT here run thro all the Attributes 
of God; and Myſteries of the Goſpel, and ſhew 
how the Ideas and Conceptions which are ſub- 
ſtituted for thiem in the Mind, and the Terms 

by which we expreſs them, are as Clay and Bi- 
| K 2 ftinF 
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ſtint when ebe or apply d to thoſe Hea- 


gen things (as far as we are obliged to be- 
lieye them) as when they are taken in their 
Firſj and ſtrictiy proper Signification; and how 
What Is Unknown of them is no direct or im- 
mediate ae either of been or. Faith. As 
alſo, how all our Moral Realonings upon the. 
Ty es hold true in reſpect of the Antitypes; 
and then only are dubious or falſe when we 
attempt, to reaſon from the Real Nature and, 
Subſtance, of the Types, to the real true 
Nature of the Antitypes whereof we are utter- 
ly ignorant. But all this will be fully, conſi- 
der'd 42 I come to lay open the Nature of. 
Analey g in a ſollowi ing Treatiſe, er with 
the manifold Uſe pi, it in Wade . 
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The Diſtrence between — dee, | 
| ad e Analogy. 8 es 
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the Sixth, Metaph 900 an 
eaſily and dy diſtinguiſh, om all ys Ci 


logy : But becauſe the birne is of great 


and important Moment, 1, ſhall more Lap 


larly place the difference. 0 Hivine Mer, 


1 and; Divine Analogy in 55 clear and 0 Ho 


ſite Light here; | theſe, wilt being Bo. 
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1 entet upo n nr Ep llication of this material 
Difference, 1 mut eſire tlie Reader to recol- 
let What T have already ſaid of the proper 
Uſeof the Word Idea, and that I think i it abt 
to be confined intirely to our ſimple and com 
nd Ideas of Senſation, in Diſtinction from 
all the 0 erations and Affections of the Mind. 
of Which we have an immediate Conſciou el. 
without the Intervention of any Idea; and 
from all thoſe 17 lex Notions or Cuncep- 
tion form'd by ind 6ut of its own. Ope- 
rations and 111 Ties of Sctifarton, Thus we 
Have an Idea of an Houſe, a Conſciouſneſs of 
ThitiKing or Grief, and a Complex Notion gf 
Juſtice, Metcy; and Charity. Tf this be 6b= 
— the following Diſtinctions will be cheat 
d fally "apprehended, | BET N 


— by 54 
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W 


iy, PINS T then, Divine Metaphor is intite- 
IV. Arirfary; 3 And no way abſolutely Rs 
towards our ng or expreſſing the 

tüte of purely ff ititual Things of their Propers. 
ties. But Di Analogy is, if our 1 8 
Circuttiftances, abſolutef necbſſa both to 
our edticeiving” and ſpedking of immaterial 
Things; whefl we Would think of them with' 
afly deere of Exact Knowledge at all, or ex- 
preſo any N onlent Reality in thoſe 
Things: Becaufe, as I faid, Fre" can neither 
kriwthem by ithmediate' Theas WW. by Con- 
ſciouſneſs, or by any Dire# Perception or No- 
15 on. . In ſhort, we can neither conceive them 
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of our Selves; nor eh any thing intirely New | 
concerning them be Reveaſ d to us, as our Fa- 
culties now are, without the Mediation of this 
Analogy. But tis quite otherwiſe with 
Divine A Metaphor ; ; This is never us'd but to 
expreh ſomething Already known and conceived 

y the Light of Nature, or reyealed by God 
bt more * Exafinck Mc the e Mediation of Av 


nabgy. 
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| Were we dapable of forming no o other 
than Merely Metaphorical Ideas or Conception: 
of God and heavenly Things ; and were no o- 
ther alſo made uſe of in a Revelation o 
Doctrines intirely new. concerning 
ſuch merely figuratiye Ideas or e 
could never have anfiyered the neceſſary 
Ends either of natural or revealed Religion. 
For as they would then be mere Figure and 
n laſun only, without conveying a Notion ar 

Conception « il any thing d n or An- 

ſcperable 115 the very intrinſick Nature of the 
Divine Thin g; We never cou 'd have Ar wn 
from Wi, Sith 1 0 ip Certainty i. 
without perpetual $9 fie) rror; All 
our Reaſonings WS 1 * you be pregari- 
ous, and without any Op 1 tion in the 
Nature of the Tide x 208 rt we ſhould 

8 have nothing more th 2 4 7 ei Figurative, 

that . Real, and 5 85 Exadt Rogw- 
ledge 0 CELLS i: ene S630. Nu 
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N ow this Obſervation can no way depre- : 
ciate the Excellency of Scripture Metaphor ; 
becauſe this always ſuppoſes us furniſhed beſore- 


hand with more exact, and complete, and Cor- 


reſpondent Notions of God, and other hea- 
venly Things from natural Reaſon or Revela- 
tion, by Analogy. And therefore tis that the 
Holy Spirit has given us, not merely figura- 
tive and Metaphorical Ideas Oxly but Analogi- 
cal Conceptions and Terms for all the things of 
another World which were neceſſary for us to 
have any true and undoubted Knowledge of ; 
particularly of God and his Attributes, the 
Myſteries of Chriſtianity, and the future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments. And tho” we 
read of the Hand, and Eye, and Face, and Arm of 
God, yet we are ſuppoſed to have had Notions 
of his Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs before; 
or this Metaphorical Manner Alone could never 
have given us any uſeful Notice or real Know- 
ledge of thoſe his inconceivable Perfection. 


I no way debaſes Scripture Metaphor to 
fay, that it anſwers not an End for which com- 
mon Senſe will tell us it was never Intended 
by the Holy Spirit. When it is uſed in Scrip- 
_ — Wy heavenly Beings, it is not de- 
igned to deſcribe arry thing really Correſpon- 
dent and ruh erh oh hole Beings, as 
Analogy is: But rather to Expreſi more 
Emphaticaly , what we Know already more 
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Exattly by Analogy. Then indeed the Meta- 
phorical Images in Scripture ſerve to excellent 
Purpoſes; namely to illuſtrate what was Ot her- 
wiſe known and, conceived; to awaken, and 
exalt the Mind; to ſtrike it with, greater Aye 
and Surpriſe; and to move all our religious 


Paſſions and Affections; which is due Pact 


uſe of all Figure. Even Human M etaphor, 
were it uſed to expreſs or conceive any thing 
which we never could have had any Idea, or 


Conſciouſneſs, or N otion of, but merely from 


that Metaphor Alune, would convey. to us no 
Real or true Knowledge; and much more old 
this be true of Divine Metaphor, if it Was · the 
only Method we had of conceiying and ex- 
preſſing the imperceptible things of God, and 
another. „World: For What real or "True 

Knowledge: could. we poſhb ly have of the [7 | 
vite Power, of God for inſtance, ,, by. the:mexely. 
Agprative Idea and Expreſſion of, a Sree þ Hand. 
or Mighty. Arm, if we could err eren on 
exactly ſome other way? %% 


Eo x theſe Reaſons it is, as I obſery 'd,. that 


| wherever God is pleaſed e ann. any, thing 


intirely new. concerning heayenly Things, he 
always does it by Analogy with the hf things of 
this World, 66h not by. Metaphor o nly ; in ſuch 
Inſtances we always find Analogy. us'd to Ju+ 
form the Underſtanding, as Metaphor and.othc er 
Figures are, to, Afett the uggination. And 
tber! is lo Little, Weges of, 1 es one f * 
roo the 
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the other in Scripture, that no Perſon who 
will uſe his common Senſe without prejudic ice; 
can ever conſound them. For who; could 02 


therwiſe than wilfully, miſtake the Aua iv 


the Words Son and: Begotten when applied to 
Chriſt, for pure Metuphor and Figure o 
or the Words Doar, and ay, and Vine, and 
Light of the World, when-ſpoke of him, for an 
Analogy as compleat and perfect as the former; 


without the utmoſt Violence to His Underſtand- 


ing? And yet as plain and obvious as. this is, the 
not duly conſidering this material Difference 
taphor and Divine Analogy 
has been the Occaſion of numberleſs and MO 
Exfors in Religion. 44 10 29 
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2. THE ſecond Difference is this. on Di- 


vine Metaphor the Reſemblante; or  Propor= 
tion, or Correſpondency is Imaginary; tis pure 

Alluſion alone, and no 
way founded in the Real: Nature; of the things 
compared. But in Divine Analogy the Reſem-- 
blance; or rat leaſt the Crreſondenqy and ro 
Fortion is Real, and built on the- — Nature 
of Things on both ſides of. the: Comnpariſon. 
There is ſomething: realy correſpondent and 
anſwerable and proportionable in: heavenly and 
ſpiritual Beings, to: thoſe Conoeptions which 
— juſtly ſubſtituted to repreſent them. As 


for inſtance, there is certainly ſome: -inconcets 


Yable Perfection in God anſwerable to Hu 


. Which is obtained: by the 
Labour 


* 
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Labour of Thinking, and the of 
Matter and Spirit in eſſential Conjunction: 
Goodneſs in God is an inconceivable Excellency 
of his Nature correſpondent to what we con- 
ceive and expreſs by the ſame Word in human 
Nature; And the Similis Ratio or Proportion 
runs thus, What Knowledge and Goodneſs are 
in the Na ature of May, That ſome inconceiva- 
ble but correſpondent PerfeQtions are in the 
Nature of God. And ſo tis in all the other 
Attributes, which tho totaly different in Kind 
from thoſe Properties in us bearing the ſame 
Name, yet are thus very uſefully and truly 
repreſented to our Mind, ſo as to anſwer all 
the purpoſes of ſubſtantial Knowledge and Re- | 
| — i 


34h. WAT yet more widens the diffe- 
rence between Divine Metaphor and Divine A- 
nalogy is this. Divine Metaphor expreſſes im- 
material Things by our Ideas of Senſation only. 
But Divine Analogy furniſhes us with a Know- 
ledge of the ſame Gbjects by ſubſtituting the 
Conceptions or Complex Notions of our _ 
to repreſent them. Thus when the G 
God is expreſſed by the reſplendent Lis] o* 
the Sun, even this is nothing more ira mere 
Metaphor ; tho' indeed it muſt be confeſs'd 
| that a more noble and exalted one cannot en- 
Th ter into the Mind of Man. But when we re- 
9 prefent the Knowledge of God by Our Know- 
| "4 and the Cane of God by the 8 
| 3 * 
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neſs of a Man (which are the only Dire# Notions 
we can have of either Knowledge or Goodneſs) 
yen are called a Crown of Righteouſneſs, and 
Heaven itſelf deſcribed as a New Jeruſalem ; 
' theſe are mere Metaphors borrow'd from Ideas 
of Senſation ; but when tis ſaid that the 
Righteous ſhall obtain Foy and Gladneſs, and 
Pleaſures for evermore, this is an Analogi- 
cal Conception; and repreſents an Inconceiva- 
ble future Bliſs Correſpondent and  Anſwerable 
to the beſt Conception we are able to form of 
Joy and Pleaſure here; in the Gratification of 
all our reaſonable Affections. | 


Tat Ground and Reaſon of this laſt Di- 
ſtinction between Divine Metaphor and Di- 
vine Analogy will appear very obvious if we 
conſider, that there can be no Real Reſemblance 
or true Correſpondency, between mere Objects 
of Senſe or their Ideas, and Immaterial hea- 
venly Beings. But there may be a real Reſem- 
blance, or at leaſt a true Correſpondency and 
Proportion, between the Operations of our 
Mind (as well as our x Notions formed. 
partly out of them) on one Side of the Com- 
pariſon; and the immaterial Things they are 
{ubſtituted to repreſent on the other. For as 
we are made in ſome Meaſure after the Image 
of God, eſpecialy in our ſpiritual Part, this 
ſerves to render all the. Analogy rationaly built 
on ſuch Conceptions and Notions, Real and Fuſt 

5671 with 
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ohh ce him and ni ods as well 
as to other purely Tſpifitual'-Beirigy ho arc 
created in a yet Marth Likeneſs to him. And 
therefore his Nirurul or rather” Supernatural At- 
tributes we conceive by Xa lO 5& with the Ope- | 
rations and Properties of our own Minds; and 
what We callihis Arab Herr butes we ebtrceive 
by Analogy with ourucemplex Noetiems of 
ee enn andi moral Excelleneie : 
" PT YYRA val 116 Het: t: N Dun. Ulna J2a59tG: 23 369 
N. ow . therefore to prevent any Miſtake 
2 relation to ſthoſt Anftäslbes Which 
may be given of Analogy, I muſt obſerve that 
tho” Light, in its greateſt Reſplendeney is Ma- 
terial, and an Object of Senſation; and there- 
Wie carinior? be wansſofr duto God otherwiſe 
than Mezaphoyicaly ; -thete| being nothing in 
his purely. Gpiriraal Nature! — — or 
anſwerablè to Matter: Met as Intellectuul Light 
is uſed for Mie ε and becomes expreſſive 
of the moſt noble Faculty! or Perfection of the 
human Mind, it carries in it ſo much*of the 
Nature of:rthe! true Analogy: and: therefore 
whenever: Þufe- it as — of ſuch,; I take 
it in that Sence, and as t eveludes all Mate- 
FLY. 2143 10 Sie. $16 0 RO (HI > JUS Fg 
v7 ze} ionamin} bogs Ot; 
AGA IN, The. Idea of G. ae is vides 
— of: Senſation ast it includes. Length, 
Breadth, and. Thickneſs; and therefore can: 
nat be traniferr d to God'in this Sencey) other= 
haves wan by pure Metaphor: and this _ 
4 riouſly 
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riouſly too, ſince it is no Scripture Metaphor. 
And — An whenever I mention our con- 
ceiying the Subſtance of God by Analogy with 
material Subſtance, Jever mean as it —_— 
the, Nation. 0. Being in Sera _—_ babe 
8 0 again Wi ad or Breath are 7 Wok of Sh 
ſation, , and cannot be transferr'd to the Holy 
Ghoſt otherwiſe than Metaphoricaly: But as 
Wind or Breath ſrom its firſt Propriety comes 
to ſigniſy Animal Life, both in Man and Beaſt, . 
and from thence is uſed to expreſs the im- 
material Spirit of 4. Man, which is a Notion 
complex enough to take i in all the Operations. 
of an human Mind; then tis pure Analogy, 
us d to conceiye the eee and: 
Holy Spirit. 5 | 
inn Da Hin 11 i" UNC $0 ( 
To ſum up the Difference then between 
Divine Metaphor and Divine Analogy in full. 
Metaphor expręſſes only an, Imaginary Reſem- 
blance or Correſpondency; Analogy conveys 
the Conception of a Correſpondent Reality or Re- 
| ſemblance. | !, Metaphor, is rather an. Alluſion, 
than a; real Syb/titutiop of, Ideas; Analogy a 
Proper jSybſtitution, of. Notions . and Concep- 
tions, Metapher at beſt is but the uſing a 
very ręmote and, ſoxeign Idea to expreſs ſomęe- 
thing Alrgady,; ſuppoſed to be more exactly 
known 3, Analogy!..convcys ſomething cor- 
reſpondent and. anſwerable, which - could be a 
NA ,of Rerwiſe., AGAR: and... rcaly_- knoyn 5 
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without it. Metaphor is moſtly in Words, and 
Analogy a Similis Ratio or 
Proportion of 7 hing and an excellent and neceſ- 
ſary Method or Means of Reaſon and Rnowledpe. 
Metaphor uſes Ideas of Senſation to expreſs 


immaterial and heavenly Objects, to which they 


can bear No Real Reſemblance or Proportion; 
Analogy ſubſtitutes the Operations of our Soul, 
and Notions moſtly formed out of them, to 
repreſent Divine Things to which they bear 
a. Real tho” Unknown Correſpondency and Pro- 
portion. In ſhort, Metaphor has No real Foun- 
dation in the Nature of the Things compared; 
Analogy is ſounded in the Very Nature of the 
Things on both Sides of the Compariſon : And 
the Correſpondency or Reſemblance is certain 


ly Real, tho' we don't know the exact Nature, 


or Manner, or Degree of it; at leaſt we may 
ſafely preſume this from the Truth and Veta- 
city of God, who has thus made his Revela- 
tions to Mankind' under the Analogical Con- 
ceptions and Language of this World. 


'THro' nothing is more plain and evident 
than this 4nalogy, which runs thro' all our 
Conceptions and Reaſonings upon the Things 
of another World, when we come to reflect 
and conſider the Matter cloſely ; yet we fall 
into it ſo naturaly, and are fo uſed to it from 
the firſt, that we are generaly inſenſible of it; 
and apt to take it for granted that thoſe Con- 
ceptions are as Dire} and Immediate, and our 
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Language ſor them as ſtrictly proper, as when 
they are applied to the Things of this World. 
And indeed there would have been no harm in 
leaving the World to continue in that Opinion; 
there would have been no Occaſion for unde - 
ceiving Men, nor for putting them upon di- 
ſtinguiſhing ſo nicely the nature of Metaphor 
and Analogy, if there had been any other ei- 
fectual way of clearly and ſatisfactorily obvia- 
ting the many dangerous Miſtakes, and even 
ſatal Errors prevailing in this Age, which 
ſtrike at the very root of Chriſtianity. It 
is now become abſolutely neceſſary to put this 
matter into a Glaring Light, ſince the whole 
Sacinian Syſtem, and all that Infidelity which 
is the Effect and Conſequence of it; as well as 
lome more dern Syſtems which are in no {mall 
degree built upon its general Principles, turn 
upon reſolving all Revelation and the Myſte- 
ries of Chriſtianity into mere Metaphor and 
Alluſion only: And upon their ever confound- 
ing this with the true Analogy, which is of a 
quite different kind; which is founded in the 
very Nature of Things, and is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary even to our Thinking of heavenly Ob- 
jects, tho we ſhould never expreſs our Thoughts 
by Words. 8 


_ H avins thus ſtated the wide Diſtinction be- 
tween Divine Metaphor and Divine Analogy, 
as far as was neceffary here; I ſhall only take 
notice of one Objection againſt this Diſtinction 

| 1 which 
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which-may-be-made by thoſe who e find 
their Account: in Confounding them. 18 216 735." 
u at 7 — 4 
„ Praüars they will ay, chat by while refol- 
ving ſeveral Things in the Goſpel Myſteries into 
Metaphor;they do not intend to reduce them to 
Mere Figure only, and ſo bring them to:Nothing 
as I inſinuate: But on the contrary they will 
affirm; that they intend to underſtand by thoſe 
 Afvetaphars Latnerdibg as Real, and Solid, and 
Prue with regard to: ſpiritual Things, as I 
| __wou'd n thi u ee Sence of en to 
if a 9 hs ee 
15 od 211] 201 * SPI: | 
> iN OW td this L T wa tho the Goſ- 
N Spell Terms, When applied to Things of ano- 
| ther World, ſnhould be Intended by them to 


mcan Homer hing true, and real, and ſolid (as 
incdkeœdall. Metaphor i is intended to do) yet if 
they heitaken as gere Metaplur, they cannot 

expreſd orꝰconvey atry thing of a Correſpondent 
' Reaiity rivithoſe, Divine Things; or any thing 
| | Which has la Real. and 7rue Proportion or Reſem- 
1 Aunce in the Jeryi Nature, of tliaſe ſpiritual Ob- 
| jects. And. therefore, however they may In- 
| 
| 


| | tend. it; iti cannat thus ſigniſy as much Real and 
id Truth with regard to the Myſteries of the 
EGoſpel and heavenly Things, as Analogy does; 
. becauſe this not only expreſſes Somewhat Reul, 
. and Solid, — Whoa: z but. Corneſpandat alſo, 
and Proportional ie, and. Jnſeverable in the Very. 
F ; Nature ol the! Things compared.) 110 10.9 10¼ 
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Ev in thoſe Expreſſions of Scripture 
which are allowed on all hands to be pure Me- 
taphor, tho' Some Truth and Reality be certain- 
ly meant by them, yet are they widely diffe- 
rent from Analogy. As for inſtance ; when 
God is faid to have a Mighty Arm, it means 
ſomething as real and true, as when it is ſaid 
God is Powerful: And yet there can be nothing 
Correſpondent and Anfwerable to a great Arm of 
Fleſh, in God. Whereas when God is ſaid to be 
powerful, and wiſe, and good, we don't only 
mean ſomething true, and ſolid, and real; but 
alſo inconceiyable Perfections in his real Nature 
Correſpondent and anſwerable to Power, and Wiſ- 
dom, and Goodneſs in us. And again, to make 
this yet plainer; when Generation is made a mere 
Metaphor for a tranſcendent Act of Creation, 
it may indeed be Intended to ſignify ſomewhat 
real, and ſolid, and true; but can mean no- 
thing in the Divine Nature ſo correſpondent 
and proportionable to human Generation, as 
that Chrift ſhould be in as much Truth and 
Reality the Son of God by ſupernatural Gene- 
ration, as one Man is the Son of another in 
the ordinary way of Nature ; which is the true 
and analogical Acceptation of the Term Be- 
gotten. And for theſe Reaſons it is, and in 
this Sence, that we juſtly charge our mo- 
dern Arians with bringing the Myſteries of the 
Goſpel to Nothing by their unwarrantable and 
metaphorical Interpretations, 

5 L '., "UL 
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But if, after all this, they ſhould — the 


Terms in which the Goſpel Myſteries are ex- 
preſſed, to ſignify not only ſomething Real in 
| ſpiritual Thing 


but alſo ſomewhat Correſpon- 
dent and Proportionabl to the Things of this 
World ſubſtituted for them; and yet will ftill 
call this Metaphor - They are then groſly 
guilty of confounding two Things totaly dif- 
terent, by perverſely giving them the ſame 
Name to ſerve a vile Tum; ; and alſo make 
a Conceſſion whichat once renders them ſhame- 
fully inconſiſtent with themſelves, and oyer- 
turns all their Schemes of Diyinity. 
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=o TO 
Of the Pure Intelleci. 


"AvING in the firſt Book conſider'd the 
Ideas of Senſation as the only Materials 
which the active and buſie Mind of Man hath . 
to work upon; and as the ſole Groundwork or 
Foundation for the whole Superſtructure of 
human Knowledge ; I come in this ſecond to 
treat of the PURE INTELLECT. By which 
I would have it obſerved here, once for all, that 
by this I do not mean that immortal immaterial 
Part of us, denoted in Scripture by the 
Word Ire5wuz or Spirit; nor do I mean any 
the moſt refined and exquiſite parts of the 
1 or animal Spirits, which are more im- 
mediately ſubſervient to the intellectual Ope- 
rations of that Spirit; but by the Pure Intel- 
led I always underſtand Both theſe operating 
together in eſſential Union and Conjunction; 
ſo that all Thinking or Reaſoning is a mix'd and 
compound Act of both Matter and Spirit. 
Thinking is by a general Miſtake attributed 
to the Pure Spirit, excluſively of thoſe material 
Organs without which it cannot exert one 
Thought; and in a neceſſary Conjunction with 
which, it performs all its Operations. 
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and which have therefore been uſed promiſ- 


terial Frame; and it is in Scripture denoted 


ſtinct Acceptation, is Synonimous with Soul ; 
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T r1s will be yet clearer, if we diſtinguiſh 
theſe following Words of a near Signification; 


4 


cuoully. 


TN Spirit is the purely immaterial Part 
of our Compoſition, which is capable of Sepa- 
ration from the Body, and can then exiſt and 
operate independently of Matter: This is oſ- 
ten by miſtake call'd the Soul, in a vulgar and 
more indiſtinct way of ſpeaking ; but is di- 
{tinguiſh'd in the Scripture by the Word II- 
pe Spiritus. 4 


THE Soul, or rather inferior Soul, as it is, 
uſed to be called in Diſtinction from that which 
is pure Spirit; is a Principle reſulting from an- 
eſſential Union of the pure Spirit with our ma- 


by the Word Þvy4 Anima, or Soul. 
TAE Mind, in a common and more indi- 


but is in truth a more general and complex 

Term, and includes the pure Spirit, together 

with the Intelle®, the Will, and Memory, 

and all the Paſſrons and HfeFions of the infe- 

5 ng and is properly Nag Animus, or 
nd. 
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Tre Pure Intelle& taken in Diſtinction 
from thoſe three, is properly the pure Spirit 
or immaterial Part of us, as acting in eſſential 
Union and Conjunction particularly with thoſe 
animal Spirits and remote imperceptible Fibres 
of the Brain, which are more immediately ſub- 
ſervient to Thinking or Knowledge, and all the 
Operations of the Underſtanding. This is 
call'd N4na; Iutellectus, or the Pure Intell}. 


Ir hath been the occaſion of numberleſs 
Errors and Miſtakes in Religion, and too ma- 


ny of them fatal; that Men have been uſed to 
think and ſpeak of the pure Spirit, or ſuperior | 


{© Soul, as if its Operations were Now in all re- 
ſpects the ſame, and as intirely independent of 
Matter, as they will be when it is in a ſtate 
of Separation, Men commonly ſpeak of it as 
+ of fomething Within us, and not Of us; as if it 


thought and reaſoned Ii the Body, and not to- 


A gether With any part of it; as if the Body were 


a mere Box, or Caſe, or Place of Reſidence for 


it. Not conſidering that there is as much 


Truth in ſaying, that the Body is in the Spi- 
rit, as in ſaying that the Spirit is only Iz the 
Body ; tho” this ſounds odly to a vulgar Ear; 
or indeed to any one who is not capable of un- 
derſtanding, that theſe two different Princi- 
ples could not conſtitute one and the ſame In- 
dividual Man, unleſs both were intimately 
united in Operation and Effence. | 
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Ir muſt be allow'd we can form no other 
Notion of Knowledge in an Angel or ſeparate 
Spirit except by that of Thinking; but this is no 
more than an Analogical Conception, which the 
Mind ſubſtitutes inſtead of the real true man- 
ner and kind of Knowledge in Angels which | 
we are utterly ignorant of; and which is as 
imperfectly repreſented by Thinking, as their | 
Motion is by the moving of our Feet. All | 
their Knowledge, as far as we can apprehend 
it, muſt be Intuitive and Inflantaneous ; where- i 
as ours at the beſt is ſucceſſive, and gradualy 
perform'd by the concurrent Motion of ſome |? 
bodily Parts within us ; which is the Cauſt of 
that Labour and Wearineſs we experience in 
the Act of Thinking. If the pure Spirit with- 
in us cou'd think and reaſon Independently of 
all material and bodily Organs, we ſhould ne- 
ver be tired with thinking; but on the con- 
trary we feel it to be a Labour of the Brain, 
and we find our ſelves as much wearied with 
intenſe Thought, as with hard bodily Labour. 
If it were not thus, the Body would be Po/- 
ſe d only of a Spirit, and not a Partaker with 
it; and Thought would not be.an Operation 
of the Man, but of ſomething Within him. 


I canNorT forbear again remarking here 
the ſhameful Inconſiſtency of thoſe Men, who 
maintain that we have as clear and diſtinct an 
Idea of _ as WC have of Body ; ; for this rea- 
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ſon, becauſe we have as clear and diſtinct an 
Idea of Thinking, as we have of Extenſion or 
Sblidity: And who at the ſame time argue 
the Soul may be material, becauſe God can 
ſuperadd to Matter the Power of Thinking. 
For is not Thinking and Willing even in their 
Hypotheſis, oppos d to Extenſion and Sulidity, as 
Effntial Properties utterly incompatible in the 
fame Being; ſo that Body and Spirit are by 
theſe Properties eſſentialy diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, as well as in our Ideas or Concep- 
tions of them? And how then can Thinking 
be ſuperadded to Matter, without making it 
a Spirit? If we have a clear Idea of Spirit 
from Thinking, and of Body from Extenſion 
and Solidity; then, whenever Matter is made 
to think of itſelf, without the Concurrence of 
ſpiritual Subſtance, all our Ideas are changed 
and confounded ; then it might be ſaid we 
have a clear Idea of Matter from Thinking ; 
and we muſt look out for ſome other eſſential 
Property to give us a clear Idea of Spirit. To 
which I ſhall add, that one and the ſame Pro- 
perty of Thinking cannot be _— to one ſort 
of Being, and Syperadded only and merely 4c- 
cidental to another ; wherever it is, it muſt be 
an original eſſential Property; ſo that the Re- 
moval of it will make a Thing ceaſe to be 
what it is; as the ſuperadding it will make 
a Thing what it was not in its own Nature be- 
fore, It is even ridiculous to ſay, that tho? 


Thinking is not originaly eſſential to Matter, 


L4 yet 
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yet it may be made to Think by accident, ſo 
as that 'Thinking , may. be a new and adyenti- 
tious Quality of it. For it muſt- be granted, 
that whenever Thinking goes together with Ex- 
tenſion or Solidity in the fame Body even by 
Accident, they will each of them ceaſe to be 
any Marks of Piſtinddion between Body and 
Spirit. 13 n 


B ESI DES, if the Soul may be material, 


and Thinking is ſuperadded to it; ſure this 


can give no Idea of the manner of Knowledge 
in a Being altogether immaterial, and which 
hath Knowledge not ſuperadded, but origi- 
naly in its own Nature and Eſſence. If they 


ſay that a material and immaterial Subſtance 


may both of them Think, tho' after a diffe- 
rent Manner; this is playing upon the Word 
Thinking, and taking it for Knowledge which is 


a general Word, and includes the Knowledge 
of God and Angels; whereas the proper Accep- 


tation of it, is for the particular way of Know- 
ledge in Man. But call the Knowledge of God 
and Angels by what Name you will, nay call 


it Thinking it will end in the ſame thing; for. 


the Manner of it in God, and Angels, and Man 
muſt be allow'd as eſſentialy different as their 


Nature; ſo that Thinking in Man can give us no 
Direct Conception of Thinking in a pure Spirit. 


By the Pure Tztelle& cannot be underſtood 


a ſpiritual 8Subſtance within us acting of itſelf, 
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and intirely free; as if the Spirit were only 


included and-confined Within the Body, and 
refided there as in a Habitation. Nor muſt 
it be confider'd as a Being Disjoined and 
Separate and acting by the help of bodily Or- 
gans, as ſo many mere I/iruments, by which it 
performs all its Operations; for in truth and Re- 
ality the Body is no more a mere Inſirument to 
the Soul, than the Soul is to the Body. Tho? 
this is à plain Truth and will be eaſily granted, 
yet it is generaly overlooked by the Writers of 
Logic and Metaphyfics ; and whoever obſerves 
it, will find a groſs Miſapprehenſion of this 
fundamental Point run thro' all the Lan- 
guage of moſt of thoſe who have treated of 
human Underſtanding. They proceed upon 


; | a Suppoſition that the Mind acts as if the Man 


were All Spirit; or as if all the Organs of the 


i Body were ſo many Inſtruments at beſt, which 


are neceſſary to exert thoſe Powers and Facul- 


ties Inherent in Itſelf alone, independently of 
Matter; and confider'd abſtractedly from its 
clole Conjunction and eſſential Union with 
the Body. Thus they ſuppoſe Thinking with 
all the Modes of it, and Willing to be Actions 
purely ſpiritual, as if they had no Dependence 
upon Matter; and even all the Paſfons in hu- 


man Nature are ſpoke of by them, as ſo many 


Motions or Affections of the Sou! only, as if 
it were in actual Separation from all Matter; 
and exerted its Operations only In the Body, 
and not in any Conjunction or Co-operation 


With 
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With it. This hath been the occaſion of fo 


many grieyous Makes, and even . pernicious 
Errors that it would be endleſs to recount 
them; many of them [I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of in the Sequel of theſe Diſcourſes : And 
by digeſting this throughly, that the purely 
dpiritual part of us never acts at preſent but 


in eſſential Union and neceſſary Concurrence 


with Matter; the Reader will be able to ſee 


thro? the reſt whenever they occur. 


Arr ER what Manner the Spirit of Man 
may act in a State of Separation we are utterly | 
ignorant; it is in itſelf altogether Immaterial, 
and we know as little of it conſidered in that 
State, as we know of the Nature of Angels: 
Nor can we in the leaſt conceive how things 


Material do affect a pure Spirit; but this we 


know, that while it is united to the Body it 


can exert no Act of its own intirely diſtin& 
and independent of it, Its moſt Refined Rea- 
ſonings, and moſt 4b/rafted Speculations are 
performed in Conjunction with thoſe animal 


Spirits and imperceptible Fibres of the Brain, 


which lic far out of the reach of all human 
View; even by the Help of Glaſſes which mag- 
niſy to the largeſt Size, For which Reaſon, 
the Mind cannot have an actual Perception of 
any thing Without it, but as the Object firſt 
aftects ſome of our Senſes, and then a Like- 
eſs of ſome ſort, or Repreſentation of it is 
conyeyed inwardly to the Imagination, 80 
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that we are to conſider the pure Intelle& and 
Mind as a Compoſition of Spirit and Matter, 
in ſtrict and eſſential Union with one another; 
inſomuch that all their Operations are the joint 
and inſeparable Acts of both together ; fuch 
as could not proceed from Matter, or Spirit 
alone; and ſuch as would be Operations of a 
quite different Kind, if the ſpiritual Part of us 
were to act by itſelf, Having premiſed this, 
I ſhall proceed to conſider the ſeveral different 


Operations of the Intelle& upon thoſe Ideas of 


Senſation, which are as it were ſtored and layed 
up in the Imagination; I mean thoſe Opera- 
tions which neceſſarily preſuppoſe Senſation, 
and contain the whole Proceſs and utmoſt Ex- 
tent of human Underſtanding. Accordingly, 


1. THe firſt of thoſe Operations of the pure 
Intellect is that of a Simple View, or Survey of 
thoſe Ideas of Senſation, in the very Order and 
Condition they lie in the Imagination, with- 
out Altering the Nature or Situation of any 
one of them; without paſſing any Judgment, 
or making any Iyferences with Relation to 
them. This the Logicians have rightly termed 
Simple Apprehenſjon, but do unhappily always 
confound it with pure Senſation, and the mere 
Mechanical Perception of external Objects; by 
which means the firſt and fundamental Diſtinc- 
tion between Regſon and the natural Inſpinct 
. 
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TuxRx is an effential difference between 


a ſimple Apprehenſjon of the Mind, and a ſim- 


ple Perception of the Senſe; the Conſequence 
of this is an Idea in the Imagination; the for- 
mer frames or occaſions no New {imple Idea, 
and only apprehends one that is Aready made 
and preſented to its view : As when by look- 
ing upon a human Body, a Repreſentation or 
Similitude of it is tranſmitted thro' the Eyes 
to the Imagination; this is the Cauſe of a New 
Idea, in which the pure Intellect hath no part; 
it contributes nothing to the Production of 
that Idea, and it is formed without the leaſt 
Act or Concurrence of the Mind. In all Sen- 
ſations the Imagination is purely Paſſroe, diſ- 
poſed by Nature to Receive only, and Retain 
ſuch Impreſſions as are made upon the Senſes; 
ſo that there may be an immenſe Number of 
ſimple Ideas lodged there, before we need ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſe one ſimple Act or Apprehen- 


ſion of the Intellect with relation to them, 


which muſt be an Act Subſeguent to all Sen- 
ſation whatſoever; and never to be conſidered 
in Conjunction with it, as if it were one and 
the ſame thing. The ſimple Apprehenſion I 
am now ſpeaking of, is an Act or Operation of 
the Mind, and not of the Senſes, which laſt is 
common to us with Brutes ; but the firſt a Per- 


ſeection and Excellency of an human Soul: In- 


ſomuch that it is the moſt noble and elevated 
Manner of Operation in the Intellect; and 
5 | that 
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that by which it comes neareſt to the Manner 
of Knowledge in Angels; Precipua, lays a 
great Philoſopher, Intellectus humani ficut An- 
gelorum functio videtur. ee, ut fit ex ſua naturd 
intelligens; hoc eſt ſimplici Intuitu, non ratiocing= 
tione cognoſcens. | 


Now therefore antecedently to this ſimple 
Apprehenſion, or any other Act of the pure 


Intelle&, we are to ſuppoſe the Imagination | 


plentifully ſtored and furniſhed with Ideas of 
Senſation altogether without its Concurrence, 


They began to be tranſmitted inwardly thro' 


the Senſes from our Infancy ; they daily mul- 
tiply by, Experience and our Converſation with 
external ſenſible Objects; and are increaſed to 
a prodigious Number before we are conſcious 
to our ſelves of any Operations of the pure In- 


} tellect upon them. In this common Store- 
houſe, and Receptacle, thoſe Ideas lie in Con- 
Juſion together, all disjoin'd and unranged; 


and in no other Order than that wherein they 
Chance to be firſt tranſmited. And were there 
no Immaterial Principle at all within us, they 
would always remain in the ſame diſorderly 
Condition, undiſturbed and unobſerved; and 
without any other Alteration than what would 
be made by the Acceſſion of New Ideas from 
Objects as yet unperceived; and by the reviving 
of thoſe that were defaced or obliterated, from 
the Repetition of ſuch Impreſſions as had been 
made before, 

CHAN. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Inſtinct in Brues. 


H1s is the very State and Condition of 
Brates, Tho' they are capable of all the 
Senſations that are in us and tho the Senſes of 
many of them are more Acute than thoſe in 
man, and conſequently more ſuſceptible of 
quick and yigorous Impreſſions from ſenfible 
bjects; yet all this is no more in them, than 
the ftriking of one material Subſtance upon 
another; the Effect of which remains juſt as 
long as there is a Diſpoſition in the animal 
Spirits to retain it: But ſor want of an higher 
and Immaterial Principle, when the Idea is once 
formed, they can take no Aſter View or No- 
tice of it diſtin&t from the Senſation itſell. 
This is the utmoſt Extent of all that Know- 
ledge in Brutes, which we call by the Name 
of Inſtinct; and is realy no other than a Cal- 
culation or Diſpoſition of their Senſes by the 
Author of Nature, to excel in thoſe particular 
Inſtances of Senſation, wherein the Being or 
Preſervation of every Species i is moſt concerned. 
They are never aQuated or influenced by more 
than One ſample Idea at a time; nor by that 
neither, but when there is ſome Adual Impreſ= 
fron of the external Object to ſtir it up within 
them, or ſome Remai u of the Impreſſion con- 


tinuing 
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tinuing in the Imagination and Brain; and all 
they perform is at the Impulſe and Inftigation 
of particular Ideas of Senſation, which is the 
only Direction they have in all their Opera- 
tions. 


For this Reaſon Brutes can have no ſuch 
thing as Memory properly 1o called ; for after 
the Impreſſions are made, or the Ideas form'd, 
they lie in their Imagination (without any 
Notice or Obſeryation) to ſway and direct their 
Motions, as long as they laſt : But their Ideas 
decay gradualy, fo as never to be revived again 
by any proper Recollection; and muſt be re- 
newed by a Repetition of the fame, or of a 
like Impreſſion, from the Preſence of the Ob- 
WF jet; which is as different from Memory as na- 
S tural Hiſtinct is from Reaſon. The bare re- 
ceiving and retaining the Impreſſions or Ideas 
of external Objects in the Imagination, is not 
8 Memory even in Man; but an Ability or Fa- 
culty of Viewing them at Pleaſure, in the Ab- 
tence of the Objects which they ſtand for in 
the Mind; of Reviving them again within ns 
and Clearing them up after they have grown 
Confufed and Obſcure, without any New Im- 
preſſion from Abroad: And above all a Power 
in the Intellect of Impregnating the Imagina- 
tion with all its own Alterations and Combi- 
nations of ſimple original Ideas; together with 
a Faculty in the Mind of Retaining and Re- 
collecting all its various Complex Notions 


and 


— 
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and Conceptions, at its own Will . Plealire; n 
nothing of all which is in the Nature and 
Power of Brutes. It may ſeem indeed that a 
Dag can at once attend to the Shape, and Smell, 
and Voice of his Maſter; and put thoſe Ideas 
together to make up one compounded Idea. 
But the Dog frames no Idea of his Maſter from 
them all at once; but ever diſtinguiſneth him 
by ſome One of them at a time, and by them 
all ſucceſſively. If he hears hig Maſter's Voice 
he attends 294 to that; if he Sees him, all At- 
tention to his Smell and Voice is loſt; and 
- when all theſe Ideas of the Maſter are in Any 
Degree defaced and impaired by Abſence, there 

can be no renewal of them but by the 4p- I 
5 r or ene of the Maſter. 3 


Tur common Objeaton againſt what I have if 
ſaid of Brutes here is, that a Dog Dreams, and | 
Barks, and Moves in his Sleep; that he is U- 
eaſy in the Abſence of his Maſter ; diſtinguiſh- 
eth the Smell of him among a thouſand, and 
Knows him again when he ſees him; that he 
will find the way Home again after being con- 
veyed to great Diſſances from thence; which 
Operations could not poſſibly be performed 

without a Memory. But this Objection ſup- 
poſes me to have aſſerted, that Impreſſions 
made by external Objects upon the Senſes and 

Imagination of Brutes, eq no longer than the 
. Preſence of the Objects; that theſe being re- 
W leave no Footſteps of themſelyes - 
Fo -— 
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& | hind; and that all Ideas of them immediate- 
nd NN Iy vaniſn, when the Objects are withdrawn. 
t 4 Whereas I aſſert the quite contrary; that ex- 
ell ternal Objects do — leave behind chem more 
eas Deep and Laſting original Impreſſions upon The 
ea. Imagination of Brutes, than they do 

om that 1 in Man (I mean excluſive of RecalleSion 
im in us) and the Ideas remain there in the 
em Abſence of the Objects, for 2 Principle of O- 
oice ¶ peration in them; and to direct, and actuate 
At- them and determine all their Motions. . 


Ir is by theſe. the Dog Bye and -Barks 
in his Sleep, his Maſter in a 
Cronrd from: all other Men, and hath fuch a 
ſtrong Propenſion towards home, that he will 
find the way to it from a great diſtance be- 
bore the Traces of the Road are worn out of 


and his Brain. Nay I aſſert farther, that it is ne- 
Un- ceſſary their mere Senſations, and the Ideas or 
1iſh- By firſt Impreſſions in their Imagination, ſhould 


be more ſtrong, . Lively tad durable, than 
they are in Man (as daily Obſervation ſhews 
us they are) becauſe Brutes are altogether acted 


hich and governed by Senſe; and thoſe fironger 
med WU and more vigorous Impreſſions of ſenſible Ob- 
ſup-¶ Jects, and the more exquiſite Diſpoſition of their 
lions Organs to receive them, is plainly defigned 


by the Author of Nature to ſupply the want 


the Nor Reaſon, and of any immaterial Trinaipie in 
— their N err: 
be- 
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Bur then nothing of all this is truly M 


mory; tho' it is ſomething Analogous to it, for 


which we have no diſtinct and — * Word, yet 
it is intirely different from it both in Kind and 
Degree. For as the Senſation or Idea grows 
languid and wears away, fo Nan it * 
ceaſe to influence of move the Brute; it can- 
not be continued at one ſtay, by any Atten- | 
tion or Advertency to one Idea more than ano- | 
ther; it cannot be regain'd or reviv'd at Plea- | 


\ ſure when it is become weak and feeble, by | 
any voluntary Recollection from within, or 
any Hint or Intimation only from without, as 
in Man; nor can it ever be reſtor'd again, 
as I obſery'd, but by a new Senfation from 
the Preſence of the Obj Memory is not 
a bare Retaining ſimple deas in the Abſence of 
the Objects they repreſent ; but a Power of. 
Recollecting them at Will; and of attending to 
one Idea more than another, without regard to 
the Strength and Acuteneſs of the Senſation. | 


Anxorn en Objedtion againſt the Opinion] 


of Brutes having no Principle of Action in] 


them above Matter is, that upon this Suppoſi-| 


tion they could not Move themſetves. To 
which I anſwer, that they do not Move then- 
ſelves, tho they may be ſaid to move Of then |} 
ſelves, as a Clock can't in any Propriety 010 
Speech be ſaid to move itſelf, tho' it moves off 
itſelf by the Force of — or Weight, 0! 


Pendu- 


eee ende. 
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Pendulum. And do we think that God can- 
not inconteivably form a piece of Clockwork 
which ſhall go of itſelf, and perform all its 
Motions (if I may be allow'd fo diſtant a Com- 
pariſon) for ten, or twenty, or thirty, or even 
an hundred Years together; unleſs ſome out- 
ward Violence or inward Failure of the Wheels 
an- or Springs occaſions a ſtop of that Motion, 
en- which kindles and keeps up the animal Heat 
and Warmth, and preſerves all parts of the 
admirable Machine from mouldering and Diſ- 
ſolution? And, to carry on the Similitude, 
IF would it come much ſhort of Frenzy in Men 
to argue that a Clock muſt have ſome degree 
Jof Reaſon and Memory, and an Immaterial 
Principle in its Compoſition ; becauſe it moves 
ot Jof itſelf? Or, on the other hand, fuppoſing the 
Clock to be Mere Matter, to diſpute whether 
Cod cou'd not endue it with a Power of 
Thinking if he pleas d? 


BRU rEs are moved by the Internal Im- 
pulſe of thoſe Ideas which they have got from 
ion the Impreſſions of outward Objects, while 

in thoſe Ideas laſt, tho the Objects are Abſent; 

as well as when they are Preſent Jult as the 
Motions of a Watch are not only varied imme- 
diately by the Finger from Without, while it 


k z 


n touches BE Machine; but alſo b 

off} the Impreſſion Left upon the Spring by the 
Hand, after 'tis remoyed. All the Actions of 
Frutes are from a Neceſſity of Nature; they 


M 2 cannot 
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cannot act Otherwiſe than they do, in the fame 
Diſpoſition of, the Parts whereof they are com- 


pounded, and under the ſame Impreſſions from 
external Objects. They ever yield to the moſt 


Powerful Senſation, which remains as 4 ſtrong 


and 1ure Byaſs upon them, till the fenſitive 
Idea is defaced or worn out; or till ſome other | 
Rub in their way, or ſome ſtronger Impullt or 

Impreſſion diverts their Courſe, and gives the 
Motion a new Determination. They cannot 
be properly ſaid to Intend or Deſgu any Motion 
ene Moment before they move z nor can they 
of 7] hemſeclves alter any particular Motion, or 
change it for another. And tho' they have 
a Propenſion and Tendency to many Things 
which are for their own Preſervation, and that 
of their Species; yet all this is from à certain 
Neceſſity, and a Wiſe Diſpofition of the Parts 
of their Frame; from an Aptitude in them to 
be ſo moved by the Temperature of the Air, 


the Seaſons of the Year, and the various Im- 


flions of ſuch external Objects as conduce 
the Preſervation of their Being, and che | 
Continuation of their cin act q 


Now ſhould we ſtop herb, and a 5 N 
poſe that Characters of all the Obe#s in Na- 


ture, with all the Ideas they have an aptitude 


to cauſe in us, were en our Imagina- 
tion; and painted in lively-and laſting Colours, 
Þ as to remain there diſtinct and intire; yet 
this alone would not amount to the leaſt de- 


gree 
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gree of Reaſon. An Imagination ſo furniſhed 
could be conceived as no other than a large 
and curious Pidture of the whole Face of Na- 
ture, retaining the Similitudes of a vaſt Va- 
riety of Objects, in the very Order and Pro- 
portion they were delineated; and at the beft 
preſerving them in the ſame Rank and Form 
perhaps in which they were received thro? the 
Senſes. All this being hitherto no more than 
the Impreſſion of one Material Subſtance upon 
another, there it muſt remain intirely uſeleſs 
and in vain as to any true and Proper Know- 
ledge; and altogether unſeen and unobſerved, 
without ſome higher and Immaterial Principle 
to take a Proſpect of it in general, and a Survey 
of the ſeveral Parts of it ſucceſſively. When 
the Mind proceeds no farther than a bare View 
of theſe Ideas, it may be called an Intuitive 
Knowledge; and even this Fir Step of real 
Air, Knowledge we could not be capable of, if the 
Thinking Subſtance within us were altogether 
material. | | 


Tua Queſtion fo much debated, and fo 
tediouſſy purſued by ſome, Whether God by his 
3 Alnighty Power cannot ſuperad to our Idea of 
$ Matter a Faculty of Thinking? is ſhamefully 
trifling and frivolous, unbecoming Men of 
common Sence ; but much more Philoſophers 
and Metaphyficians. The very Queſtion ſup- 
4 poles that Matter hath nothing of Thinking 
in its Ou Nature, and this is readily owned 
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by them ; becaule of that plain Conſequence, 
That if Thinking were Natural to Matter, 
then every Particle and every Syſtem of it 
would Think : So that the Queſtion can have 
no more Meaning in it than this, Whether 


God can Alter the very Nature of Matter, fo | 
as that it ſhall be Matter and not Matter at the 


ſame time? Whether he can make the ſame 


Thing to be a Thinking, and Unthinking Be- 


ing at the ſame time? To make the Que- 


ſtion Sence it muſt be, Whether God created | 
Matter with an Aptitude and Capacity to Think |? 


in any Particular Contexture, or Combination 
of its Particles into any Syſtem whatſoever ; 


or by the Addition of any peculiar Motion |? 


added to it? But if ſo, then Thinking would 


be a Primary Effential Quality of Matter, when-⸗- 
ever it ſubſiſted under that particular requi- 3 
ſite Diſpoſition or Motion of Parts; and then 
again do but Change this Diſpoſition of its 
Parts, and put them into Another Motion or | % 
Situation, which are things merely Accidental ® 
to it, then it loſes that eſſential Quality of. 
Thinking: And thus the fame Faculty ſhall|} 
be Effential and Not effential; Accidental and}? 
Nor accidental to the fame thing, So that now}! 
the Doubt is neceſſarily reſolved into the firſt|} 


| Senceleſs Queſtion again, Whether Almighty 


Power cannot ſuperad to Matter an Eſential 


Quality which is Unnatural to it ? 


— 
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Ir Men ſhould give themſelyes up to the 
ſtarting ſuch Queſtions about every thing in 
Nature and Religion, Whether Almighty 
Power cannot alter every Thing from what it is, 
and make it ſomething elſe ; what Jargon 
would they make of Philoſophy and Divini- 
ty? The true Queſtion is, What Almighty 
Power Hath done, and not what it Can do? 
Sure they muſt be very zealous for the Mate- 
riality of the Soul who raiſe a Queſtion, Whe- 
ther God may not interpoſe his Almighty 
Power to work 4gainſ# Nature, and alter the 
general Laws, and Properties, and Courſe of 
it in every Man that is born. To ſupport 
the Affirmative of this Queſtion they define a 
Spirit a 7hinking Subſtance, deſignedly leaving 
a Fallacy in the Dubiouſneſs of the Word Sub- 
® /iance; and thereby diſingenuouſly confound- 
ing all Diſtinction between Material and In- 
material Being, which is all we can mean by Sub- 
ſance when apply'd to Spirit. The Tendency 
of that way of arguing is, to Conclude our 
Souls material; for if it is as eaſy ſor God to 
ſuperad to Matter a Power of Thinking, as to 
ſuperad a ſpiritual Sub/iance or Being; then 


— — — „ + 


N the latter is altogether Unneceſſary, and there- 
ſore Duprobable. 

Ir it is here ſaid, that ſince even 2 
Perception is not originaly Efſential to Matter 


as ſuch, it is as eaſy for us to imagine that 
| M 4 | the 
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the almighty Power of God may ſuperad 
a. Property of Thinking to Matter, as a Pro- 
perty of Senſitive Perception; I anſwer, that 
no Man can with any Truth, or Juſtice to his 
own Mind fay, that it is as Eafy and Natural 
for him to imagine the one as the other; or 
that he conceives no greater Abſurdity and In- 
conſiſtency in the former, than in the latter: For, 
however unknown the Regſon may be, and 
how little ſoever we are able to account for it, 
the mind of Man cannot but ſurmiſe that 
theſe two things are not equaly probable and 
rational; ſo that at firſt ſight the Objection 
carries in it ſomething of Unfairneſs and Dif= 
ingenuit7). | 


Bur on the contrary, our Reaſon and Ima- 
gination do both of them readily ſuggeſt to us 


this wide difference between Thinking and Sen- 


ſation ; that the firſt, and not the latter, muſt 
be originaly an Eſential Quality in whatever 
Being it is found: For if we did not naturaly 
conceive it as ſuch, Men would never have 
attributed it without Scruple to the Eſence 
of Spirits in general, and to God in particular; 
to whom they never yet ventur'd to attri- 
bute ſenſitive Perception, otherwiſe than in 
ure Metaphor. So that we cannot imagine 

hinking to be ſuperadded to mere Matter 
under any Modification, or Contexture, or 
Motion whatſoever, otherwiſe than as an Eſen- 
tial Nuality, not only Above the Nature of it; 


e ee eee ww 


but 
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but even ſo C ontrary to it, that the faperinducing 
of it upon mere Matter muſt imply this Con- 
tradiction, that it fhall be Matter and not 
Matter at the {ame time; and muſt confound 
all the commonly received Differences and fet- 
tled Diſtinctions in the Mind, not only be- 
tween the Nature of Man and that of all irra- 
tional Animal, but allo between theſe and 
all purely Spiritual Beings ; nay, between theſe 
laſt and the whole Race of Igſecs, even the 


very loweſt of them that are endued with Life, 
or Senſe, or Motion. 


Ir it is further urged, that Senſitive Percep- 
tion is eſſential to Brutes (which on my Sup- 
poſition are mere Matter) tho* not eſſential 
to the Parts of that Matter of which they are 

compos'd; and therefore the ſuperadding even 
tis eſſential Quality muſt change the Nature 
of Matter, and make it quite another Thing 
from what it was before; ſo that the ſame 
Contradiction holds here as in the ſuperadding 
of Thinking to it, namely that it ſhall be Mat- 
ter and not Matter at the ſame time. The 
Anſwer is obvious, that ſenſitive Perception is 
Eſſential to Brutes not as they are Matter; but 
as they are a Syſtem of Matter under a Cer- 
tain Modification, and Contexture, and Motion 
of its Parts, by which they are adapted 
and diſpoſed to receive certain — 
| from external Objects: But that all this 
Is unrayelled again, and intirely 
N OT HL wi 
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with the diffoktion of the Frame; whereas 
we neceſſarily conceive Thinking not only ori- 
ginal and eſſential to the T hinking Subſtance, 
but Izſeparabie from it. Senſitive Perception 
— cannot be called eſſential to Brutes, 
in the ſame Sence that we conceive Thinking 


eſſential to the Soul of Man; nor can it be 


Aid to be Swperadded to Matter, in the lame 
Sence that ſome Men ſuppoſe Thinking may 


be ſo: Nor can we ſuppoſe the Abſurdity and | 


Contradiction to be the fame in both Suppo- 


ſitions; there being no Propriety in that Parade | 
of Senſitive Perception being ſuperadded to Mat- 
ter; any more than in ſaying, that Motion and 
| Sound are ſuperadded to the Matter of a Clock. |: 

Motion and Sound are eſſential to a Clock, but 


not to the Matter of it. 


I aM aware of the laſt — Otiection | q : 


which lies againſt this whole way of arguing; 


that from thence it will be inferr'd, that all | 
Senſitive Perception in_Brutes muſt intirely dif- 


fer from that which is Human, and be quite 
of another Kind; ſo as to be a reſemblance only, 
or a fart of Lmitation of our Senſations. I 
ſhall make no other reply to this, than to leave 
the Objection as I find it. For I don't know 


why we may not allow Senſitive Perception in 


Brutes, to be ſamething correſpondent only 
and Analogous to Senſation in Man, as natural 
Inſtinct is to Reaſon. Their Senſations ,may | 


he ee Row as gury, and yet be of a. very 
„ different 
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3 as applied to Brutes 
they have any ſuch Powers properly ſpeaking 
as thoſe which are called by the ſame Names 
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different Kind; and that they are fo, is more 
than probable, ſince it is plain they can have 


no ſuch Conſciouſneſs of their own Senſations 
as we: have of ours; nor have they any Know- 


Lage of them properly 10 call'd, as we have; 
nor have their Senſations any immediate ef 
ſential Concurrence of Spirit as thoſe which 


are human: So that ſince this ſeems to be the 
Caſe, all the Impreſſions made upon the Or- 
gans of Senſation in Brutes, and the Ideas 
conſequent to thoſe Impreſſions are realy to 


be conſidered as abſtractedly and as much ſe- 


parated from any Concurrence or Obſervation 


of a true Principle of Reaſon and Underſtand- 


ing, as the Sound and Motions of a Chck. 
And for this reaſon I would have it remark'd 
here, that whenever I uſe the Words Kno- 
ledge, or Diſcerning, or Diſtinguiſhing, or Action, 
I don't mean that 


in Mankind: But only — theſe are the beſt 
Analogous Notions and Words we have, to re- 
preſent thoſe Movements of theirs which ſeem to 
Mimick the Actions and Faculties of Men. 


Bur however this may be, yet the Ob- 
ſervation ariſing from thence is very natural ; 
that thoſe Men run into an unreaſonable Ex- 
treme on the other hand, who to avoid the 
Souls of Brutes being immaterial, will have 
them to be no other than a more refin'd and 


complicated 
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complicated fort of Engines or Inſtruments; and 
call them mere Machines, or Puppets, or Chck- 
work ; as if the Wiſdom and Power of the great 
Creator in the Diſpofition of Matter and Mo- 
tion, were to be directed by the Rules of our 


Mechanies; and vonfined to obſerve the Mea- 
ſures of human Artifice and Contrivance. As 
if God could not, after an Inconceivable man- 
ner, work up a Syſtem of mere Matter into 
a Brute; and by a curious Diſpoſition and 
Contexture of all its Parts, vaſtly out of the 


reach of our Comprehenſion, could not render 


it in a peculiar manner ſuſceptible of ſuch 
Motions and Impreſſions from external mate- 
rial Objects, as may be the impulſive Cauſe of 


all that variety of Actions we ſee in them; 
and partieularly of thoſe which have ſo near 
and lively a Reſemblance of our human Sen- 


ſations. So that all the Arguments to prove 
Brutes mere Machines and Engines, in the com- * k 


mon Acceptation of thoſe Terms, are preca- 
rions and imaginary; and the Words carry 
with them an odious tho” tacit Compariſon 
between the Art and Contrivance of Man, and 
the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God, when- 
ever they are uſed otherwiſe than as bare I 
tuftrations only of the Actions of Brutes; after 
Which manner alone I would have chem un- 


derſtood Wherever they occur in this part 'of | 
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Tuer who hold Sex/Zive en Brutes 
to be an ar of the nmaterialiiy of their 
Souls, find. — under a Nec 
lowing thoſe Souls to be Naturah Tramortal like» 
wiſe; -andthey are ſo embaraſſed in hinkis 
to dilpo ſe of thoſe Irrational Immoey: 


of Immortality to contrive for them, that the 
* them all to return into the great Sou 
r Spirit of the World; or by a, Metemp/y- 
25 m p als into the Bodies of; ſuco 
Animals; — then when they have done their 
Work; at the End of the World they are t 75 
diſcharged out of Being, mee 
their primitive Nate. rA dt © 
> 


Bur if thoſe Souls are once granted to P 


. 3 Immidterial, it is utrerły inconceivable that they 


mould not Naturaly | have the ſame immor tality 


witch thoſe which are Human; ſince we can- 


not with any Senee or Conſiſtency diſtinguiſh 
two —_ Kinds of Im NG for created 
Spirits. If the Soul of Brutes is Immortal, 
hat cannot, when ſeparated, be thought to 
remain altogether in a — of utter Inactivit 
and Inſenſibility, which communicated, Se 
and Activity to Matter while in. Conjun&ion 
with it. And if ſo, they muſt be, ſenſible of 
Happimeſs or Miſery; — in ſome Degree 
liable to Rewards and 8 AS eternal 

as their Souls. {243 Wy J 1191 
3 8 War 


— —— — — —— — — — — 


the Difſolution of their Bodies, ata Senſe E 


( 


material Soul, even down to the Cheeſe Mite; 


to ſuit the Rank and Condition of every indivi- 


| 2 prebenſion or intellectual Viem of the Mind 


ouſneſs, nor a Direct ſenſible Perception of any 
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We HAT heightens che Abſardity of this Way C 
of Thinking is, that in imagining the Souls 
of Brutes to be Immaterial, Men muſt neceſ- 
farily diſtinguiſh a great Variety of them both 
in Nature and Degree; one ſort for Birds, an- 
other for Beaſts, and another for Fiſbes.”” And 
theſe maſt be all ſubdivided again into very 
different Species of immaterial Souls, according 
to the different Sorts there are under each of 
thoſe general Heads. Nay every Fh and nſect | 
muſt on this Suppoſition have ſome ſort of im- 


and what is yet more abſurd is, that there muſt 
be an infinite Variety of Immortalities imagind 


dual, living, ſenſible Creature. 


ISUALL conclude this Head of the Simpl. by | 


ich follows upon Senſation, when T'obſerve |Þ 
that the Reaſon why the Intellect, which takes 
a clear and diſtin View of ſuch numberleſs 
Objects of Senſe in their Ideas; hath not how- It 
ever the leaſt obſcure or indiſtinct direct Appre- 
henſion or ſimple Intuition of a Pure Spirit; is, 
becauſe we neither have an immediate Conſdi- 


ching relating to the Nature of ſuch a Being; 

nor can there be any Idea of it, to be view d 

in the Imagination; which is however Capa- 

cious enough to take i in all viſible Nature, and no 
| _ to 
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to ſtore up an immenſe Number of Ideas of all 
Objects which occur to the Senſes, - What an 
amazing Variety of them are daily conveyed \ 
in by that one Senſe of Seeing ? to which if we 
add thoſe of the other Senſes, we ſhall render 
the Number inechauſtible; and yet nothing of 
all theſe is properly Knowledge, conſider d in 
themſelves, and abſtractedly from that Intui- 

tion or View taken of them by the pure Intel- 
ect: They are only the rude and — 
N aterials, heaped together for that Superſtruc- 
ture which every Man is to raiſe according to 
I'S the peculiar: Diſpoſition of his natural Genius, 
che different Methods he purſues, and the De- 
grees of that arne of the Deen Re 
| ere CUE; 44 | 


"CHAP. Ill. 


2 JD) Operation of the pure Jatellf, 
edit L. Bat of Judgment. 1 


E ſecond Operation of the pure 10 
lect upon the Ideas of Senſation is com- 
— called the Judgment it paſſes upon them. 
Becauſe my Purpoſe is not to go 2 the 
Art of Logic in general, but to trace the 
Riſe, and Progreſs and Extent of our Know= 
ledge, more eſpecialy as it relates to Religion 
and the things of another World; I ſhall 
not enlarge upon this Operation as far a the 

ature 


the Farther Emp 
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Nature of it e e e een, 
nen 


Tur great Variety of Ideas, of Senfation 
which is conyeyed to the Imagination and 
there, is not for the ſole guidance and] 
direRion of us, by any inward ſuſfiuct, or Im-. 
Swlje. of — ; and in order to remain there 
always unviewed and unobſerved by any higher 
Principle; which is the Condition of Brates, 
Nor are —— for the naked View j 
and Simple Intuition of the Mind , which is its] 
firſt upon them; but as Subjects ſor 

of our Underſtand- 

ing and Will; for Obſervation and Judgment; 
for all our Inferences, Diſcourſes, and Reafon-| 
ings ; for the Exerciſe of all the Faculties of an 
human Soul rand for Ingredients which go in- 


to the Compoſition of all thoſe Complex No-| 
tions and Conceptions which the Mind raiſes} \* 
up to itſelf for its own uſe, and to ſupply the 


Want of Simple and Original Ideas Inſomuch] 
that it hath an arbitrary Sway and ſovereign 


Power over them; and they are ſubject to the 


Exerciſe of all its ions at pleaſure. Con- 
cerning theſe Ideas and the ſeveral Operations 
of the Mind upon them, theſe Miſtakes are 
common amo ag Logcian, and ſome Writers 
0 Metaphyſics | | 


| Tao they 1 ightly 1 the 
_—_ Materials for the Mind to work. upon; 
yet 
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yet they do it in the General, without limiting 
them to thoſe of Senſation only; and without 
exploding and rejecting ſuch as are falſly ſup- 
poſed to be Purely Intellectual, and equaly O- 


4 riginnl; and which are imagined by ſome to 
¶ come into the Mind another way than by Sen- 
ſation or Reflection; all which are accordingly 
thought to be (in common with thole of Senſe) 
the firſt Ground-work and Materials of our 
Knowledge. As theſe laſt are not mentioned 
in their Introductions to the Art of Reaſoning, 
F which they muſt and ought to be, if they be- 
lieved there were any ſuch Ideas; ſo neither is 
¶ there any Proviſion made for the real want of 


¶ theſe purely intellectual Ideas, thro' their whole 


I Syſtems. This ſure is an inexcuſable Omiſſion, 
and a fundamental Defed, both in the old and 
new Logic; that they make no Proviſion for 
Rexplaining the true Manner of coming to the 
moſt excellent Part of our Knowledge, that 
Jof things Divine and Immaterial. This muſt 


be either by Ideas of them Purely Intellectual; 


or by Ideas of Reflection; or by the help of 


$ thoſe of Senſation formed into Complex Notions, 


by conſidering them together with the Opera- 
tions of the Mind; and then ſubſtituting theſe 
2 Notions Analagicaly to repreſent things Imma- 
terial. Now the two firſt of theſe Methods 


are merely Imaginary, and have no Founda- 
tion in Nature or Reaſon; and the laſt is in- 

tirely omitted by the Writers of Logic; who 
not knowing where to fix the Ri/e and true 

| | N Manner 


— — 


Ideas for the Mind to work upon. What an 


might with equal good Senſe have done) all [ 7 
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Manner of our ſpiritual Knowledge and Con- 
ceptions, have made it over to be treated of in 
2 under the firſt mention'd Head F 
of Ideas Purely Spiritual and Intellectual; with 
much Obſcurity and Confuſion, and with very 
little, or no real Improvement of human Un- 
derſtanding. © ud 


OTHers confound thoſe original Ideas of | in 
Senſation, with the Operations of the Mind FF 
upon them, ſo far, that they fancitully lay 
down ,thoſe Operations as a new Set of original 


aukward Abſurdity is this? The ſame thing! 
ſhall be an Idea, and the Operation of the] 
Mind upon an Idea at the fame time; and thus 
we muſt have a new Idea for another ſecond O- Fr 
peration, and ſo on In Infinitum. And this new | &e 
Set of Ideas is expreſſed by a Term as abſurd, | ® 
an Idea 4. Reflection; a hard Word without any | kg 
real or determinate Meaning. If they had di- Ati 
ſtinguiſhed them in plain Language, into Ideas | 


of Senſe, and Ideas of Reaſon, (which they 


the Amuſement would ceaſe ; becauſe every 

dy could then ſee that Reaſon is the Ope- 
rating of the Mind upon our Ideas; and ſome |S 
Ideas muſt therefore neceſſarily be Prefyppoſed, | 
either thoſe of the pure Intelle&t, or of Sen- 
ſation, or of both. 


AND 
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Anvp laſtly, whereas this of Jadgment is a 
very Complicated Operation, and conſiſts of 
many Particulars, which if enlarged upon and 
treated of with Diſtinctneſs and Perſpicuity, 


would contribute much to the Direction of our 


Underſtanding in the purſuit of Knowledge: 
Let theſe are ſlightly paſſed over and reſolved 
immediately into Propoſgtion and Enuntiation ; 
vubereas theſe latter ſhould be treated of ſepa- 
$ rately from Judgment, and under a diſtinct 
Head. For the Operations of the Mind com- 
priſed under that of its Judgments, may be 


without any Actual Affirmation or Negation. 


If it is faid that Propoſitions are the Judg- 
ments of the Mind reduced to Sentences ; I 
grant it, but theſe are as Accidental to the In- 
ward Judgments of the Intelle&, as Words or 
Terms are to the Ideas in the Imagination, 
and ſhould be treated of with the lame Diſtinc- 
tion; beſides that ſome of the Operations com- 
prehended under that general Name, do not 
admit of any Affirmation or Negation. I ſhall 
ESnftance in ſome of the chief of thoſe Opera- 
tions of the pure Intellect upon our Ideas, 
Fwhich I include under this Head of Judg- 


4 ment. 


3 1. Thar of Separating them from one an- 
other, and Ranging them into any order at Will. 
Our Ideas lie originaly in the Imagination, in 
the ſame confuſed and diſorderly Manner, in 
N 2 which 
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which outward Objects from our Infancy hap- 
pen to ſtrike upon our Senſes ; and would al- 


ways continue in the very ſame fituation, if | 
they were not in the Power of the Intellect to 
diſpoſe and manage at pleaſure: By Singlig WM 
out one or more from the reſt, for a more Di- 
flint and Particular View and Conſideration; BY * 
by Sorting and Tranſpoſing them for any Pur- Þ 
poſes of the Mind; and particularly Ranging BY | 
them under ſeveral diſtinct Heads or Kinds for BY . 
the forming Univerſal Ideas; as when the Ideas] a 
of all Men we have, and have not ſeen, are re- . 
preſented by the Idea of One Man, which ſtands 
for all Mankind. 1 
Tux Ideas of Senſation in Brutes lie with- : 
in them unremoved, and their ſituation is un- U 
changeable; they cannot put them out of theÞF 2 
order wherein they were tranſmitted thro? the 
Senſes; becauſe they are purely paſſive, notÞF 
only in the Reception of all their Ideas, as wel f. 
are; but in that Inſtigation and Impulſe of thoſe 
Ideas which excites and prompts them to all ,, 


their Operations. Their Ideas being, as oun f. 
are, the Impreſſions only of one Part of Ma. 
ter upon another; and there being no active 
immaterial Principle within them to change 
their Poſition, they muſt neceſſarily remain 
thus fix'd and Unalterable while they laſt ; 2 
— many Figures of a Seal impreſſed upon] 

ax. 


2. A x- 
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2. ANOTHER inſtance is that of Compa- 
ring our Ideas one with another, to mark and 
obſerve their Agreements and Diſagreements 
in every particular, whether eſſential or acci- 
dental to them; as when the Idea of a Tree 
and that of an Hor/e are compar'd in reſpect of 
their Vegetative and Animal Lite ; in reſpect of 
the Circulation of the Sap in one, and of the 
Blood and Spirits in the other. This Opera- 
tion ought to be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
conſidering the Relations they bear to one ano- 
ther, which is but one particular way of com 
paring them; the Likeneſs and Unlikeneſs of 
Ideas, their Agreements and Diſagreemnnts, are 
things different from their mutual Relations 
in all other Inſtances, and their Dependences 
upon one another; and therefore theſe are of 


a diſtinct and ſeparate Conſideration. 


BRU TES do not Compare in any degree; 
for as they have a bare Senſation only of the 
Object, and not even a ſimple Apprehenſion 
of its Idea within them, diſtinct from that Sen- 
ſation; ſo they can never attend to more 
than Oye Idea at once; they mult neceſſarily 
adyert to their Ideas ſucceſſively one after an- 
other, and ſeparately; but can never put two 
or more Ideas together to make a Compari- 
Jon, If they had any Power for ſuch a Per- 
formance within them, we ſhould ſee them 
actualy put two or more outward Objects to- 

N 3 gether; 
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gether, as we do, for their more convenient 
and eafy diſtinguiſhing. Brutes may indeed 
be Said to Diſcern the difference between two 
or more Objects which are preſent to their 
Senſes; and to diſtinguiſn them in lome ſenſible 
Circumſtances which immediately ſtrike upon 
them: But this is not Comparing Ideas, no 
nor their Objects, even when they are Preſent; | 
nor is it any thing of the fame nature with 
Diſcerning in Man; for they diſtinguiſh thoſe 
Objects no otherwiſe than by being moſt In- 
fluenc'd and Moved by ſuch of them as do 
make the ſtrongeſt, and moſt vigorous, or the 
moſt frequent and laſting Impreſſions upon 
their Senſes, | 
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3, A THIRD inftance is that of the Intel- 
le&'s Enlarging or Diminiſhing thoſe Ideas in 
any Proportion whatfoever, When we have] 
looked upon a Tree we can ſhut our Eyes, 
and enlarge the Idea we have of it to any Size, þ 
even to reach the Clouds; or diminiſh it in 
our Thoughts till we reduce it to what it was 
in its firſt Principle or Seed, This is what a 
Brute can't do; it cannot enlarge or diminiſh 
the Idea of an Object which is even preſent to 
the Senſe ; ſo far is it from being able to make 
the Idea of it larger or ſmaller, that it neceſſa- 
rily retains it juſt as it was received from the 
Senſe, For Mere Senſation is but the Action 
or Impreſſion of material Objects, upon Organs 
which are material; and the Ideas of Brutes 

1 h are 
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are caus d only by the Impreſſion of the ani- 
mal Spirits from thoſe Organs upon the Ima- 
gination; that is upon the moſt ſpirituous and 
refin'd Parts of the animal Frame, diſpoſed by 
Nature for the common Reception of thoſe 
Impreſſions ; and therefore a Simple Idea can 
receive no Alteration whatſoever in Brutes but 
what comes from the external Object; and 
this can make no Impreſſion but according ts to 


its own natural Bulk and Size. 


80 0 that i in Os to a Poſlbility of Eular- 


ging or Diminiſbing any one Idea, we muſt 
$ neceſſarily ſuppoſe ſome Principle diſtinet from 
_— and Superior to it; that is ſome im- 


material Principle which hath a Power over 
thoſe Ideas that mere Matter cannot have. If 
a Brute could enlarge or diminiſh an Idea in 
the leaſt degree, it is eaſy to conceive it muſt 


be able to do fo in any Proportion; for the 


lame Power or Faculty that enabled it to Be- 


gin that Operation, muſt enable it to Carry 


it On farther ; the firſt Act of enlarging or di- 


miniſhing being equaly, if not more difficult, 


chan a proceeding in it, and as intirely inde- 
pendent of all Matter and Senſation. To 
which I ſhall add, that the Senſations of Brutes 
are all the Directian they have for their Pre- 
ſervation and Safety; and if they could thus 
Diſguiſe them, by Altering the Size and Pro- 

| Pg of their Ideas ; thoſe Ideas would not 
; N44 2 anſwer 
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anſwer the Exds of Nature, but ad them 2 
in all their * 5 72 | Gi 


14 Anoruzss Ad of the pure Intelled 9 
comprehended under its judging of Ideas, is |M > 
that of Dividing and Compounding them. A 
ſimple Idea, as hath been obſerved, is not | 
that only which is intirely Adequate to what 
it repreſents, and Iudivi ſible into more Ideas 
of the Same Kind; but that which is taken in 

with any Diſtin&neſs by One ſingle Act or O- 
peration of one and the ſame Senſe ; ſuch as that | 
of an Horſe or a Tree ; and this may be ſub- 
divided into more Ideas of the ſeveral Parti 
and the Idea of each Part may be viewed and |? 
conſider d ſeparately by the Mind. This is |} 
utterly out of the Power of Brutes; a Dog 
which firſt hath had one view of his Maſter | 
may, while he is preſent, look at his Face, and 
alterwards at his Feet, or at any other part of 
him ſucceſſively; but this is not Subdividing | 
the Idea of an human Body into the Ideas of its | 
Parts : For when the Dog's Eyes are ſhut, or | 
the Man diſappears, he is utterly incapable of | 
this Subdiviſion in the Ser of the n 
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Tur Power of the Intelleck is no leſs in . 
Compounding its Ideas either in the Whole, as 
when it compounds. the Ideas of many Trees | 
to make up a Wood; or of many Houſes to 
make up that of a City: Or in Fart, when it 
ſeparates the Parts of different Ideas to frame 

a new 
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a new Compoſition out of them. And this is done 
either According to Nature, as when the Ideas 
of the Stem and many Branches are put to- 


Nature, as when part of an Horſe and part of 
an human Body are united into a Centaur ; 
which latter ſort have been well called Chime- 
rical. ; 


bl 


BrUTEs can no more Compound than they 
can Divide; for all Senſation is of Particulars 
and therefore ſo muſt the Ideas be which are 
conſequent to it. What is there in Them 
which ſhould unite any of thoſe Particulars in- 
to one Compound Idea? Not the external Ob- 
je#s, which can each of them make but one 
ſingle Impreſſion of themſelves ; nor the Or- 
gan of Senſe, which receives the Impreſſions 
= ſingly, and tranſmits them ſo to the Tmagina- 
tion, which alſo being material retains them 
| juſt as they are tranſmitted from the Senſes. 
So that nothing can pat two or more of them 
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together into one compound Idea but ſome 
Principle ſuperior to Matter, and to all that the 
Object hath any Aptitude or Power to work ei- 
ther upon the Organ of Senſation, or upon the 
Imagination. It hath been urged that a Dog 
compounds the Shape, and Smell, and Voice, 
to make up a Compound Idea of its Maſier ; 
nnd that it knows him by all three at Orce, 
which, as J have obſerved, is not true: How- 
ever were it ſo, this would be a compounding 

of 


gether to make up that of a Tree; or Againſi 
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of inward Ideas only in the Preſence of the 
outward Objects of them; fo that unleſs the 

could unite thoſe three Ideas in the 4 
fence of his Maſter to make up One Idea of 
him, it is not properly that compounding 


which is the . and Power of an human 


Intellect. 


GHR AP. IV. 
Of Abſtraftion. 


monly 


W nalen 


I. Taz firſt is a a Logical Abſtraction in or- 


der to form General Ideas: ; Which is thought 


to be performed by withdrawing the Mind in- 
tirely from all the Individuals, and then ſorm- 
ing one ſingle Idea which ſhall repreſent the 
Whol Kind or Species at once; as when we | 
remove our Thoughts intirely from all the In- 
dividuals of Men, and frame to our ſelves one 
general Idea diſtin from them all to repreſent 
the whole Race. And theſe General abſtract 
Ideas ſhall, in the modern refined Method of 


forming chem, prove the e and moſt in- 
conſiſtent 


NorhER AQ of the pure Intellect in 
relation to the Ideas of Senſation com- 
reduced to this head of Judgment is 
faid to be Ahſtraction, which is uſualy diſtin- 
guiſhed into two Sorts, and both of them e- 
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conſiſtent Monſters in the World. Thus the 
General abſtract Idea of Man, ſhall not be of 
2 black or white, ſhort or tall, thick or flen- 
der Man; but ſhall be A theſe and None 
of them at the Same time: The general ab- 
ſtract Idea of a Triangle ſhall be 1 — of an 
Equilateral, nor Equicrural, nor Scalenum; nei- 
ther Oblique nor e but all and none 
of theſe at once; 


Now this is utterly impratticable, „and 


J therefore Abſtraction in this Sence is a hard 


Word and without any determinate Meaning 


for if the Intelle& abſtracts from all the Ideas 


of every Individual, it can have no Idea at all 
left to operate upon. When we ſay Mankind, 
it expreſſeth no one Diſtindt, Abſtrat, General 
Idea which ftands in the Mind for all the In- 


= dividuals at once; but it ſignifies the Idea of 
One Individual, which is no otherwiſe made 
general, than by our conceiving all the reſt of 


the ſame Kind By that one; ſo that in truth 
it is the ſingle Idea of any one Individual which 
is made to ſtand for and repreſent the whole 
Species. There is no ſuch thing in Nature as 
any Univerſal realy Exiſting, either to ſtrike 
upon our Senfes, or to be an Object of our 
Reaſon ; and conſequently there can be no 
ſuch general abſtract Idea in the Mind. If 


there were any ſuch, it would be equaly Simph 


and Original with that of one Individual ; and, 
which js yet more abſurd, whether fach a. 
ea 
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Idea were ſappos'd to be from Nature, or from 
Abſtraction, or Creation of the IntelleF, it 
would neceſſarily imply this plain Abſurdity, 
That it would not only be both a Particular 
and Univerſal Idea, as you differently Con fi- 


der d it, which is very allowable and may be 
true; but it would be actualy and I it/elff F 
both a Simple and Compounded Idea at the | 
Same time, which is downright Contradiction; 
Simple, as it repreſented the whole Kind at once, F 
in one ſimple Idea abftraed from all the In- 
dividuals; and Compounded as it Included 


them all. 


Ap now we may have leave to wonder 
at thoſe Perfons, who ſingle out this fort of 
Imaginary Abſtraction for the only perfect Di- 
ſtinction between Men and Brutes; and chuſe] 
to place the only Difference between them 
in that ſort of Abſtraction which one would |? 
think could never enter into the Head of An 
or Beaß. Nay we may with good reaſon fay, | 
perations of the pure Intellect 
they are leaſt diſtinguiſhable in this of mak ing 
the Idea of one Individual ftand for all of the F 
fame Kind, which is the True Abſtraftion. Þ 
When we have an Idea of one particular Man, | 
this ſerves us to diſti 
from any other: And thus far even Brutes 


that of all the O 


nguiſh the whole Species 
ſeem to approach to this Power, namely, that 


the Idea of a Particular Man whom a Dog 
ſor inftance hath ſeen, ſerves in his Imagination 


where- 
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whereby to diſtinguiſh any Individual of the 
Same Species, (as often as it is excited again by 
> if the Preſence of any other Man) from the In- 
- dividuals of any Other Species. ; 


ir Men had faid that tho Brutes difin- 
guiſh every Individual as it is an Outward Ob- 

| jedi, and as it aQualy preſents itſelf to the 
/; yet this is not diſtinguiſhing Ideas in 
Le Abſence of all the Individuals, or making 
one. Idea or Conception ſtand for the Ideas or 
Conceptions of them All. That they can't 
any way diſtinguiſh one whole Species from an- 
other; much leſs diſcern any determinate eſ- 

A ſential Property, wherein A the Individuals 
agree; as Rationality in Man. And laſtly, 
chat they cannot diſtinguiſh even between the 
, [© 7-dividuals, but in ſuch Qualities as depend 
upon actual outward Senſation; whereas Men 
„can diſtinguiſh between both the Species and 
Individuals in things intirely independent of all 
} outward Senſation. If theſe things, I ſay, had 
been urged, they would indeed have made a 


and Brutes. But for Men to allow Brutes 
Reaſon in common with Mankind, that is, 
allow them to be reaſonable Creatures; and 
yet afterwards to place the Diſtinction between 
them and us in a fort of Abſtraction which is 
altogether Irrational; is no other than firſt Rai- 
ing Brutes up to the Dignity of human Na- 
ture, and then Degrading Mankind below it. 

4 Ino pE 


perfect Diſtinction in this reſpect between Men 
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I ROE from what I have ſaid it is rea- 
ſonably plain how falſe and groundleſs that 
Opinion is, which aſſerts, that Brutes do ſome 
of them reaſon in certain Inſtances, as ſurely 
as they have Senſe. ' And, that if they have 
any Ideas at all, we cannot deny them to have 
fome Reaſon. But if Some Brutes reaſon, why 
not All Brutes? Or which are thoſe Brutes 
which do reaſon; and which do not? Which 


are the rational Brutes, and which are irra- 


tional? Again, which are the certain Inſtances 
in which they do reaſon, and which are to be 


referr'd to pure Inſtinct? Surely if ſome of f 


them have reaſon, they all have more or 
leſs of it; it is ſure they are all directed in 
their Operations by one common Principle, 
whether that be Reaſon or Inſtinct; which 
laſt is no other than the prompting and Im- 
pulſe of Ideas from the Impreſſion of outward 


Ir you grant they have Some degree of | 


| Reaſon, it will be hard to tell why they have 
not a Greater degree of it; for they have as 
many Senſes as Men, and generaly more 
acute; and conſequently have all their Ideas 
more diſtin than we have. Ideas of Senſa- 
tion are the only original Groundwork of all 
Our Knowledge; and if Brutes have all the 
Materials which we have, and can Reaſan up- 
on them, what ſhould hinder them from at- 
_ taining 
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taining to the ſame degrees of Kyowledge which 
we have? What trifling is it to fay they rea- 
ſon but a Lizte? They compare their Ideas 
but a Litiè? They compound them but a 
litik? For fince material Objects can cauſe 
Ideas by making Impreſſions of themſelves, but 
Ino mere Matter can operate upon thoſe Ideas 
Water they are once form'd ; then the cauſe that 
vue reaſon more, and Brutes leſs, muſt be, 
either becauſe their Organs are not ſo well diſ- 
poſed to act in Conjunction with an immateri- 
Jal Principle; or becauſe the immaterial Prin- 
ciple in them is of a very Diminutive Kind; 


hey who ſtretch their Zeal fo far for making 
een of Brutes, are the very Perſons who la- 
Sour to make Byutes of Men; and will have 
the Soul of Man to be nothing but Mazter 


, AA ME .. . d / ß TS, ow WW MP oe 


And if fo, the Soul of a Brute, according to 
them, muſt be Matter with Reaſon ſuperadded 
Fo it; for Thinking and Reaſon fignify the 
ame thing. | 8 


$ IT is confeſſed then by theſe Men, that 
& hinking is a Faculty that is not originaly in 
the Nature of Matter, but Saperadded; and 
Ef ſo then it is a Faculty 4bove the Nature of 
Ft, and therefore Contrary to the Nature of it. 
Mut it implies no Contradiction, ſay they; no 
more, ſay we, than that God ſhould make the 
lame thing to be Matter, and No Matter at 

4 the 
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the ſame time; no more than in ſuppoſing 
that Almighty Power ſhould take away Know- 
ledge from a pure Spirit, and ſuperad Gravity 
or Solidity to is; that is ſhould make it ſome- 
thing elſe, and not Spirit. To which I may 
add this Contradiction farther, That the ſame 
Faculty of Reaſon ſhall be Eſential to a Syſtem Þ 
of Matter, and yet only Accidental and Super- 
added to that ſame Syſtem by almighty Power; BY 
for that Thinking is Eſſential to Man I hope 

will be allowed by thoſe, who contend for the 1 

Poſhbility of its being Superadded to Brutes. : 


Wua x Extremes theſe Advocates for Brute; Mt 
run into? They attribute Thinking to Being 
purely Immaterial, to Angels, and to God I 
himſelf; whereas it is properly the joint Ad 


or Operation of pure Spirit and Matter in eſ- | 


ſential Conjunction; and on the other hand 
they attribute Thinking or Reaſon both to 
Men and Brutes as Mere Matter, without any] 
Union with an immaterial Subſtance ;. and Þ 
both with equal Abſurdity. That which de- 
ceives Men in this latter Opinion is, that in] 
all their Reafonings in favour of Brutes, they 
ever confound the actual Perception theſe have I... 
of outward Ohje, with the Knowledge we 
have of the Ideas of thoſe Objects after they 
are lodged in the Imagination: Whereas the 
ſimple Apprehenſiom of the Mind; Fudging in 
all its Inſtances; Reaſoning, and all the Ope- 
rations of the Intellect are moſtly * 
| an 
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and exerciſed immediately upon 2 and not | 
upon their external Objects | 


THis it is which evidently ſhews the Ne- 
ceflity of an immaterial Principe 3 in Man; for 
the Action or Impreſſion of Matter upon Mat- 
ter, may occaſion many, and very diſtinct Ideas ; 
but theſe are as yet nothing more than fo 
many immediate {nfitive Perceptions of the 
F outward Object conveyed to the Imagination; | 
which may from within prompt and excite — 
Animals to > many.O erations: But being only Ft 
conſequent to Fmple Perceptions of the 1 


g | Objects, and not being any New Perception - 

1 [RApprehenfion of the 2 themſelves, it is a 

a Degree of Knowledge which can receive no 

ther Increaſe than what proceeds from a Re- 

4 ewal or Repetition of the fame or like Im- 1 
I preflions ; unleſs there were a Principle above | 1 


Matter to apprehend the Ideas themſelves, to 
Judge of them, and to reaſon upon them. With 
Put this there can be nothing heyond a bare Per- 
Feption or Idea of the Object, which is ſooner 
Pr later worn out as there are new Impfeſ- 
Jions of different Objects; or according to the 
: iſpoſition of thoſe refined and ſpirituous 
Parts of the Frame which are more imme- 


ately ſubſervient to the Imagination, the Seat 
df thoſe Ideas. 


AT hitherts is but 4 naked Perception of 
the outward We but when theſe Ideas are 
0 once 


which is in us, and that Perception which is ii N 


the Object; by the Intelle# we apprehend the 
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once ſtamp'd, what ſhould begin Ane to ope- 
rate upon them? To take a View of them; to 
alter and tranſpoſe them at pleaſure ; to en- 
large and diminiſh ; to divide, compare, and i 
compound; to draw Inferences from them; 
and weigh and conſider all their mutual Re- 
lations and Dependencies? . Surely not Mey: 
Matter, which could do no more than either 
Leave Impreſſions of itſelf, or Retain thoſe Im- 
preſſions when they are made; and by that 
means cauſe a ſimple bare Perception of the c 


external Object; but could not proceed one Step a 


farther towards any Higher Operation Lyon that Ir. 
Impreſſion or Idea. 
To clear up what hath been ſaid, and en | 
force this Argument, I ſhall reduce the diffe- 
rence between that Knowledge and Perfection 


Brutes, to theſe few ſhort Obſervations. 


1. ALL Knowledge in Brutes is immediately 
of the external Oßyects themſelves ; but the Id 
of them are the immediate Objects of the In- 
tellect in Man. They have a bare naked Per- 
ception of the ſenſible ObjeF only; we have 
a farther Perception or Apprehenſion of the I 
itſelf in Diſtinction from the Object and ſepa 
rate from it. By the Idea they apprehend 


Tdea. 
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2. Tur Knowledge of Brutes Terminates in 
Ideas ; ours only Begins there. 


S 3. Tarts ſimple Ideas of Senſation are 
che whole Extent of all their Knowledge; 
(BY whereas they are only the Groundwork and firſt | 
Materials of ours. | | 


at 4. IF their Ideas are ever ſo little defaced 
he or decayed, they can never be repaired but by 
epa New Impreſſion of the Object: Ours can be 
ut rcnewed and revived again, when faded, by vo- 
luntary Recollection Without the Object, which 
lis truly and properly Memory. | 


. THty Nece/arily follow the Inſtinct and 
Prompting of their ſenſitive Ideas in all their 
Pperations; we can regulate all our Operations 
Even in Oppoſition and contrariety to them. 


6. THEY cannot Alter the Nature, or Pro- 
portion, or Diſpoſition of any of their Ideas; 
'e can Tranſpoſe, and Alter, and Compound 
em even 4gainſ/ Nature. 


II. Taz other ſort of Abſtraction is called 
Metaphyſical, and is ſaid to be perform'd by 
Waking the Mind intirely off from all the Ob- 
cs, or rather Ideas of Senſation, and all its 
ompoſitions out of them; and from all thoſe 
Complex Notions and Conceptions of things in 
| O 2 SE this 
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. this World, which are made up of Ideas of 
Senſe conſidered together with the Mind's ope- 

rations upon them; in order to form Abſirat 
Ideas of Heavenly Things and Incor poreal Be- 
ings. But this is utterly impracticable in this 
Life, as any one may find upon a Trial; a- 
ter the utmoſt Efforts of the pureſt Intelle& to 
conceive or frame ſuch an tract Idea, he will 
find his Attempt vain and trifling, If any one 
ſuch Idea could be aſſigned, and a — Name 
found out for it, we might the leſs wonder 
how Men could purſue this Notion ſo far as 
they do, to the great Hinderance of true Know- 
ledge, and Perplexity of human Underſtand: - 


Ing. 


Ir we Abſtrat intirely from Material Sub- 
ſtance and its Properties, we ſhould have no 
Idea nor indeed Conſciouſneſs of Being at all; 
for that could never enter into the Mind with- 
out the Idea of ſomething acłualy Exiſting up- 
on which to exerciſe our Thoughts; and ſince BY 
the Mind can directly perceive nothing actualy By 
exiſting but what is Material, our very Idea oi 
Exiſtence muſt take its firſt Riſe from thence. II 
we abſtra& totaly and intircly from Thinking, 
we can have no Conception at all of the Ku-. 
ledge of any Incorporeal Being; therefore Thint- 
ing; which is the joint Operation of pure Spi- 
rit and Body united, is the beſt Notion and R- 
preſentation we can have of that K nowledge, 


which is performed without any CoOncurranc -þ 
o! 
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or Communication with Matter. If we ab- 
frac, I fay, intirely from our Thinking, which 
includes the Labour of the Brain; we could 
ſorm no Notion or Conception of the Wiſdom 
of Spirits in general, much leſs of the Wiſdom 
of God; and therefore for Fant of any ſuch 
o FS abſtraft Notion or Idea, which Men are pleas'd 
do ſpeak ſo much of, we are forced to ſubſtitute 
le that of our Thinking, to repreſent an inconceiv- 
ic able Correſpondent Perfection which is in God. 
er! So if we totaly abſtract from the Notion of 
az & Power in Man, we ſhall have neither a Word, 
„Idea, or Notion left for that incomprehenſible 
4. 4 Perfeftion in God called by the ſame Name; 
and thus it is with his Goodneſs, and with all 
other Perfections which we attribute to him. 


no Tux Caſe is the very ſame in the Myſte- 
u; ries of Chriſtianity. If we totaly and intirely 
h- abſtract from the Ideas or Notions we have of 
Father, Son, and Spirit in the ſtrictly literal and 
ace proper Signification of the Words, when ſpoke 
ay of Men; we can have no Notion or Conc 
tion at all of any perſonal Diſtinction in the 
Il Divine Nature: And therefore it is that God, 
in Condeſcention to our only way of Knowledge 
by the Operations of the Intelle& upon Ideas 
of Senſation, hath thus revealed that Myſtery 
„so us for, which we could have had no ſuch A- 


„„, df 
Re. Vrad NFtion or Idea; and conſequently no Idea 
age, r Conception At all, if it were not to be con- 


ceived by the Mediation and Subſtitution of 
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ſuch as were plain and familiar to us. If we 
abſtract intirely from a Price, Purchaſe, ; or 
Redemption among Men; we could have no 
Purely Intellectual or Abſtratt Notion or Idea 
of the real worth and value of the Blood of 
Chriſt to obtain Salvation for us; and conſe- 
quently no Notion or Idea at all of it: There- 
fore this Myſtery is reveal'd to us under that 
Analogical or borrowed Conception among U, 
Which is moſt ſuitable and anſwerable to the 
Nature of that Divine Price or Purchaſe; to 
that Value and Merit which, as it is in its own 
Nature, is utterly incomprehenſible to us. And 
laſtly, ſhould we abſtract intirely from the No- 
tion we have of a Man's interceding to a Prince, 
in. behalf of a Criminal; we ſhould have no 
Notion or Idea leſt in the Mind to repreſent 
that Interceſſion, which Chriſt makes in our be 
half to God. 5948115 


1 
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T1 Aus I might run thro' all hos Inftance 

of Divine Things, and ſhew how we can form 
no Ideas or Conceptions of them intirely A 
ſtracted from thoſe of Senſation, and the Ope- 
rations of our Minds upon them; and that 
when we Attempt to do ſo, we can neither think 
nor ſpeak at all of them. The:true Abſtrac-# 
tion (if Men Will call it by that Name) con- 
fiſts, not in thus aſpiring above the Power and] 
Reach of all human Underſtanding, and hunt- 
ing after Ideas or Conceptions of Divine Things 
and incorporeal Beings intirely abſtracted _ i 
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all Senſation, and totaly independent of it: 
But in altogether laying aſide that vain and 
fruitleſs Attempt, and in ſubſtituting the only 
Notions we have, and which are Natural, and 
Eaſy, and Familiar, to Repreſent and Stand For 
thoſe immaterial heavenly Things, of whoſe 
real Nature and Properties we can otherwiſe 
obtain no Notion or Idea; and in raifing and 
# transferring our Thoughts thus, from the Literal 
= $S:ri4 Propriety of thoſe Words and Phraſes, 
to in which we expreſs them; to that Analogical 
un Import and Signification of them, by which 
nd they are as it were ſanctified and ſpiritualized. 
'0- That is, by conſidering each of the Concep- 
ce, tions we thus ſubſtitute, as repreſenting a real 
no and Correſpondent, but Inconceivable Nature or 
nt Perfection, of which we cannot in our preſent 
de- State form any Abfiract Idea or Notion ; or in- 

I deed any other Conception at all, than by Me- 
diation of the Ideas and Notions of this World. 
ces This is the Tyue and only Abſtraction we are 


xm capable of with regard to Things ſpiritual 8 


- which, we ſee, is fo far from being intirely in- 

dependent of all Ideas of Senſation, and the im- 
mediate Operations of the Intelle& upon Them 
(as ſome would have it) that we can no other- 
wiſe think and ſpeak of ſuch Objects than in 
theſe worldly and human Symbols; and that 
if we abſtract from Theſe, we muſt at the ſame 
time abſtract from Al thought of heavenly and 
ſupernatural Beings, and can have neither 
Names nor Ideas for them. 5 | 
* O 4 THus 
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analogical Repreſentations as I have deſcribed; 
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1 * 8 might we reaſſume all the Tac 
Dog Inftances, and ſhew how we are capable of | 
no. 1 — abſtract Notions of the Eriſtence and 
Attributes of God and pure Spirit, than ſuch Þ 


Cat Men will ſtill call thele 4b/trad and 
ely Intellectual Ideas, becauſe they ſtand in- 
e Mind for what is Incomprehenfible, and of 
Keg we can have no proper abſtra& Ideas or 
Notions at all, When we employ our Thoughts 
on the Myſtery of the Trinity for: nance, it. 
is not to be done by aiming at any * 
tellectual Ideas of that -e. Unity] 
— Diſtinction in the Divine Nature; Which! 
can never be obtained: But by exerciſing our 
Mind on thoſe Subſlituted ee in which 
that Myſtery is revealed to us; by conſide 
the familiar Notions of a Father and Sn by! 
Nature, together with the beſt Conception we 
can form of our own Spirit which is united to 
Matter, as the only Correſpondent Repreſenta- 
tions we can have of that Divine Di inction; 31 
and by taking thoſe Terms in the Analogical Þ 
Sence, as being expreſſive of what is r= 
able, tho Si Il inconceivable in the Dining 4 Na. | 
W | 4 


Now in SAFE ae thus we muſt cel : 
rily infer, that if this Myſtery is revealed to 
us under ſuch Analogical Reſemblances as evi- 
dently imply a Real and even Pexfonal Diſtine- 
tion; 


tion; we are to think and ſpeak of it as ſuch, 


)- or not think: or {peak of it at all, I here leave 
of I the Reader to run over all the other Myſteries 
d of Chriſtianity in his own Mind; as well as 
h every thing in Natural Religion relating to 
1: 5 of God, and the things of another 
id World; and ſee whether this is not the True 


Abſtraction? And whether any thing hath 
been of more fatal Conſequence to Religion, 
than miſtaking it ſor an airy fanciſul Purſuit 

of Abſftract Notions, and Purely Intellectual Ideas 
at of things altogether imperceptible and incon- 
n- FJ ccivable as they are Ia themſelves, by the help 
ty of even the moſt exalted Notions we can form? 
ch 1 ſhall only give the Hint here, that this true 
ur Abſtraction, or rather transferring of the Mind 
ch from our Ideas and Notions of things tempo- 
ng ral, to thoſe ſpiritual Things which are thus re- 
by | @ preſented by them; holds not only with re- 
we |" Apect to the Underſtanding, but alſo the Will and 
to | Actions of an human Soul: Which are never 
ta- by any Direct and Immediate Operation em- 


58 25 


n; | ployed on Aſtradt intellectual Ideas of heavenly 


zal Things; but are then lifted up from Earth to 
r- Heaven when they are exerciſed on our com- 
la» mon and natural Ideas or Notions conſidered 
as Yes, which repreſent anſwerable incons 
I ceivable Antizypes, Thus are our Love, Foy, 
Fa 3 E ear, Hope, Defir E. Gratitude employed, not 
to | ¶ immediately 2 any direct Ideas of the real 
Ferſections of God or Heavenly Bliſs, which are 


4 Conceptions 
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_ incomprehenſible 3 but upon the Analogous 


A 
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Conceptions we form of the r. and Tower 
of God, and of a Future Bliſ, from the beſt 
Notions of that Goodneſs, and Power, and 
Happineſs which we experience Here: That is 
in other Words, we employ our Affections on 
things inconceivable, in their correſpondent 
Subſtitutes alone; in which caſe the Ideas or 
Conceptions don't ſtand for their Proper origi- 
nal Objects, but are us'd as Repreſentations of 
what is highly exalted above the Reach of all 
our Faculties. This is the only Method we 
can arrive to of ſanctifying our Affections; of 
removing them from things on Earth, and Set- 
ting them on things above; things Not ſeen, and 
whereof we can have no Direct or Abſirads Ideas 
at all. : as . 


Wu r hath been ſaid hitherto of the Ope- 
rations of the pure Intellect, relates to Simple 
Ideas of Senſation only; and therefore it will 
be convenient to obſerve here, That the ſame 
Operations are likewiſe exerciſed upon all thoſe 
Alterations and Compoſytions which the Mind 
raiſes up to itſelf out of thoſe ſimple Ideas; 
whether according to Nature, as the Idea of a 
Wood or an Army; or againſt Nature, as the 
Idea of a Centaur. When the Imagination is 
impregnated with thoſe voluntary Alterations 
or Combinations of ſimple Ideas, the Mind 
hath the ſame full Power over them, which it 
had over ſuch Ideas as were ſimple and origi- 
nal; as that of 1z7yition or fimple Apprehen- 
"Is | - ſion, 


r 4 £” 
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ſuch as our Notions of Faſtice or C 
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fon, and of Judgment in all its Inſtances of 
Comparing , Compounding , Enlarging , Dimi- 


niſbing, and Dividing. The Mind hath like- 


wiſe the fame arbitrary Dominion and Sway 
over all the Complex Notions and Conceptions 
which are formed out of thoſe ſimple or com- 
pound Ideas, conſidered in Conjunction with 
the Operations of the Intellect —_— them; 
arity, and 

of all Virtues and Vices. ö 
Bur what is more Material to be obſerved 
is, that tho we have no abſtract and purely 
intellectual Ideas of celeſtial and immaterial 
Beings for the Employment and Exerciſe of any 
Operations of the Mind : Yet that which fully 
compenſates the intire want of ſuch ſpiritual 
and intellectual Ideas, and ſerves all the ends 


of Reaſon and Religion in this Life is, that 
theſe Operations are employed and exerciſed 


upon all our Conceptions and complex No- 
tions, in the Same Manner, when they are 
Symbols only and Repreſentations of things 
purely ſpiritual; as when they immediately re- 
preſent things merely Human or Temporal. 


S That is, the Mind exerciles all its Faculties 


and Operations upon its Notions and Concep- 
tions, as well and Eafly when the Terms by 
which they are expreſſed are taken in their 
Analogical Sence and Meaning ; as when they 
are conſidered in their Firſt and ſtrictly Pro- 
per 'Signification ; the Mind is equaly conver- 

oy ſant 
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ſant with theſe Conceptions when they repre- 
ſent their Archetypes, as when it thinks of 
them without any farther Reference or Rela- 
tion to the things of another World. As for 
Inſtance, the ſame Operations of the Tntelle& 
are exerciſed upon Spirit when it ſignifies a 
purely Immaterial Being, as When it is taken 
in its more original Acceptation for our Soul, 
which is Matter and Spirit in eſſential Union; 

upon Knowledee when it is uſed to repre- 
fent a Perſection of God, as when it ſtands in 
| the Mind for that which is Human, the only 
Knowledge we have any direct or proper Con- 
ception of. And ſo it is in all other Inſtances; 

our intellectual and reaſoning Faculties have 
the ſame full and free Scope and Liberty here, 
in Apprebending, and Judging, and Inferring, 
which they — have if there were no ſecon- 
wy or Analogical Acceptation of our Words 
— and Ideas; as will more fully appear here- 

ter. 


C HAP. IV. 
Of Relation. 


HE fixth Inftance of the Mind's Ope- 
ration upon its Ideas refer'd to the 
Head of its Judgments is, that of obſerving 
their mutual Relations and De ee This 
is Comparing indeed, but it is in one particular 
Inſtance 
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Inſtance only; not in the Likeneſs and Unlike- 
eſs of things, which is very different from Re- 
lation and Dependency : For there may be a S- 
militude where there is no Relation, and there 
may be a Relation or Dependence where there 
is no Similitude ; as that between God and Ma- 
terial Subſtance which is referred to him as its 
Creator. I ſhall dwell no longer upon this O- 
peration of the Intellect, than is neceſſary to 
ſhew the Method and Procedure of human 
Underſtanding in the Attainment of Know- 

ledge. ay 


1. FiRsT then, when the Mind conſiders 
the mutual Relations and Dependencies be- 
tween all its Ideas of ſenſible Objects as they 
are in their own Nature, without any reſpect 
which they bear to Man as a Rational intelli- 
gent Agent; from hence there opens a large 
and ſpacious Field of Knowledge: That of na- 
tural Cauſes and Efe&s ; of the Manner of ma- 
terial Beings Operating upon, or Suffering from 


cach other; of all their active and paſſive Pow- 


c * rl 


ers, as ſome expreſs it; and in ſhort of their 


affecting and influencing one another in innu- 
merable Inſtances; and this is called Natural 


Bor here it is worth obſerving, that all the 
real true Knowledge we have of Nature is in- 
tirely Experimental; inſomuch that, how ſtrange 
ſoeyer the Aſſertion ſeems, we may * this 

lown 
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down as the firſt fundamental unerring Rule 
in Phyſics, That it is not within the compaſs of 
human Underſtanding to affign a purely ſpeculative 
Reaſon for any one Phenomenon in Nature; as 
why Graſs is green, or Snow is white? Why 
Fire burns, or Cold congeals ? By a Speculative 
Reaſon, I mean, aſſigning the true and Imme- 
diate efficient Cauſe A Priori, together with the 
manner of its Operation, for any Effect what- 
ſoever purely natural. We find indeed, by 
Obſervation and Experience, that ſuch and 
ſuch Effects Are produced; but when we at- 
tempt to think of the Reaſon Why, and the 
Manner How the Cauſes work thoſe Effects, 
then we are at a Stand; and all our Reaſon- 
ing is precarious, or at beſt but probable Con- 


jecture. 


Ir any Man is ſurprized at this, let him in- 
ſtance in ſome ſpeculative Reaſon he can give 
for any natural Phænomenon; and how plau- 
fible ſoever it appears to him at firſt, he, will, 
upon weighing it thoroughly, find it at 10 re- 
ſolv'd into nothing more than mere Obſerva- 
tion and Experiment; and will perceive that 
thoſe Expreſſions generaly uſed to deſcribe 
the Cauſe or Manner of the Productions in Na- 
ture, do really ſignify nothing more than the 
Effects. The moſt plauſible Reaſon which can 
in ſuch Caſes be aſſigned, will be found to 
amount to nothing beyond a bare Compari- 
ſon or Analogy of ſome Efedts with others; 
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as when Inferences are made from the Propor- 
tion of Velocity in other Liquids thro' Tubes 
of certain Conical Figures, to the Circulation of 
the Blood and Spirits in the Arteries and Veins 
of an human Body. Now tho” this laſt ſhould 
be allow'd a plaufible way of Gueſſing how far 
the Effects may be Similar in both; yet what 
Certain Scientific Concluſions can poſſibly be 
drawn from it, when ſuch a Variety of Cir- 
cumſtances, as occur in the complicated Frame 
of an human Body, muſt join to render the 
Caſes ſo widely Different * Or what can be 


| | more groundleſs than to conclude, with a Phi- 
loſophic Air of Poſitiveneſs, that becauſe 
the ſmalleſt Particles of ſome Medicines which 


we can diſcern with Microſcopes, ſeem, when 


thus view'd, to reſemble Wedges, Globes, &c. 


f the Indi ſible Particles of which even 
Theſe are compos'd, wou'd be found of the 


7 fame Figures, were the Cluſters diſſolved and 
| capable of being thus ſeen : And that conſe- 


quently when they are diflolved in the Hu- 


$ mours of our Body, they muſt act Mechani- 


caly juſt as a Wedge or Globe, &c. does out of 
it? All theſe Obſervations may with equal 
Juſtice be extended to the Accounts given of 
the Mechanical Cauſes and Manner of Motion 


: and Operation in the Larger Bodies of the U- 


niverſe; wheneyer the Terms uſed in ſuch 
Treatiſes are pretended to ſignify any thing be- 
yond EfeFs known from Experiment. | 


From 
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| 


FxoM hence we may ſee how little that 
abſtracted and Mechanical way of reaſoning 
from the Structure and Configuration of the 
minute Particles in Medicines, and of the So- 
lids and Fluids in human Bodies, which obtains 
fo much of late, is like to contribute to ad- 
vance the Art of Healing ; fince it is in Truth 
no other than running altogether into Hypo- 
thefes, cho our modern Mechanical Reaſoners 
profeſs, at the ſame time, to reject and explode 
them utterly. For however they may tell 
you plauſibly in General, that the different 
Species and Efets of Bodies, with their ſpe- 
cific Qualities and Attributes, proceed from 
nothing elſe but the different Figure, Sige, 
or Motion of their minute Particles : Yet 
when you come to Particular Inſtances, and 
* demand of them what that peculiar Configu- 
ration, Texture, Size, or Motion of the Par- 

ticles, for inſtance, of Flower of i or 
Camphire, or Mercury is, which renders them 
capable of Operating after fuch and ſuch a 
| manner, and producing ſuch Efeds in the 
| - Solids or Fluids of an human Body, and 
How they act; you will find them utterly at 
a Loſs. And whoever reads the Mechanical 
Reaſonings of ſome of our beſt and moſt inge- 
nious modern Phyſicians upon the Operations 
of thoſe very Medicines, will find them all 
1 precarious Conjecture; and nothing more than 
1 uncertain Hypotheſis, drefled up in the Style 


and 
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and Form of Certainty and Demonſtration. 1 
cannot forbear therefore mentioning again this 


e 
perſuaded is not altogether groundleſs; That i 


there never will be any great and confiderable 1 
Advances made in the Art of Healing, till Wl 
all Hypotheſis and Mechanical Reaſoning is i 1 
out of Vogue; and till Men are come about 1 
again to the ancient Method of pure Experi- {1 
ment, and the common obvious Reaſoning in- l 
tirely from thence, E ll. 
Ti vs ſhort and imperfect is all our boaſt- 1 
ed Knowledge of Nature; we are intirely in N 
the dark as to the inward Structufe and Com- Wh 
poſition of the minute Particles of all Bodies ; ll. 
and can with no degree of Certainty judge or jp 
determine any thing concerning them, but 1 
from their outward Appearances and ſenſible | 1 
Effects; when we attempt any thing beyond 1 
this, all our Reaſonings are full of Confuſion 
and Uncertainty. And yet even this purely 
Experimental Knowledge of Nature is howe- 
ver a Degree of it aptly ſuited to our preſent 
State and Condition in this Life; it anſwers 
all the Reaſonable Ends of our Well-being and 
Preſervation: And if we had Sagacity and A- 
cuteneſs of Senſe enough to penetrate into the 
very Iitimate Eſſences of Things, and into the 
exact Configuration of the Minateff Parts of 
Matter, it would perhaps anſwer no other end 
1 2 but 
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but that of uſcleſs eee and Amuſe 


ment, 


2. FROM our Ideas of Senſation we 
infer the certain Exiſtence of thoſe external 
Objects which cauſe or occaſion them in us: z 
from the Exiſtence of theſe again, we infer a 
firſt Cauſe of all things eternaly and neceſſarily 
exiſting; ſince nothing could produce itſelf, or 
act before it was: And from hence again pro- 
ceeds the Knowledge of that Relation which 
he bears to us as our Creator, and Preſerver. 
From hence again we infer the probable Ex- 


|  Iſtence of created immaterial Beings, which 


bear to us the relation of fellow Creatures; 
ſince we can ſet no Bounds to Space, nor to 


Almighty Power; which muſt be able to 


— Brings of Perſections vaſtly ſuperior 
to thoſe of Mankind; and free from thoſe 
Weakneſſes and Im perſections we labour un- 
der; and to whole we rates P and 
Majeſty it ſeems moſt agreeable to have done 
ſo. From. theſe Relations and Dependences 
flow all the Duties comprehended under Picty 
towards God, ſuch as Worſhip, and, Prayers; 

Thanksgiving, and Praiſe; : Reliance upon his 
Providence, Gratitude, and Frar; as alſo Ve- 
neration and Honour towards thoſe. our ſel- 
low Creatures of ſo ſuperior a Rank and De- 
gree, that we. can have no Dres or 6 Trojes 
Ne a of them in this World. 


AGAIN, 
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AG AN, when we come to conſider the 
Relation we bear to our fellow Creatures of the 
fame Nature and Degree in this World, thence 
ariſe the Duties of Humanity and Juftice, 
And when we diſtinguiſh theſe by the ſeveral 
particular Relations of Conſanguinity or Affi- 


' nity, ſuch as Wife or Husband, Parent or 


Children; os in any other Reſpects more cir- 
cumſtantial or adventitious, ſuch as that of 
Maſter or Servant, Prince or Subjects; from 
thence flow all the ſeveral reſpective Duties 
and Obligations which unbiaſſed Reaſon and 
Experience teach us to be neceſſary to the Be- 
nefit and Advantage of the whole Kind, and 
of every individual Man in particular; and 
are therefore to be diſcharged to each other 


mutualy, according to the nearneſs or diſtance 
of that Relation they bear to us, 


Lasrtry, When we come to conſider the 
neareſt of all Relations, that which we bear 
to our ſelves, the regard that every Man ought 
to have for his own Welfare and Happineſs ; 
and the Relation which all Other viſible Crea- 
tures bear to him as a Rational Agent, thence 
ariſe all thoſe Virtues and Duties which natu- 
raly tend to promote the Good of Body and 
Mind, ſuch as Sobriety, Temperance, Chaſti- 


ty. And all comprehended under this ſecond 


Head, is properly Natural Religion or Morality 
for the Sanction of all the Rules and Precepts 
25 | P 2 whereof, 
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whereof, 401 to ſhew their tendency towards 
our Happineſs i in another World, the Under- 
ſtanding proceeds thus: From the apparent un- 
equal Hiſtribution of Rewards to thoſe who 
obſerve them; and of Puniſhments to ſuch a 
tranſgreſs them in this Life, ſo plainly i incon- 
ſiſtent with Goodneſs and Juſtice in a perfect 
Being; we infer the Neceſſity of a future State 
for a final Reward and Puniſhment; and con- 
ſequently the Immortality of human Souls. 
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B RETORH I proceed to the next ſpacious 
Scone which opens itſelf to human Underſtand- 
"ft ing, it is worth obſerving here ; that tho' all our 

1 Knowledge of Nature conſiſts either bar ely in 
it the mere Contemplation and Simple pre- 
i henſion of our Ideas of Senſation ; or in Ex- 
Zeriment and Obſervation of outward Appear- 
ances, and of the various ways of external Ob- 
jects operating on one another; inſomuch 
that all the pretended Theory and Speculation 
of natural Cauſes and Effects is precarious Con- 
| jecture: Yet when we proceed. to Morality, 
= our Knowledge, tho' more truly. Speculative, 
1 is Certain and Undoubted, for the Regulation 
of our Practice. We have a more evident, clear, 
and diſtin Knowledge of the Truths of natu- 
ral Religion, than of the Nature or Eſence 
of any ſenſible Objects, on which their Pro- 
perties and Effects depend. Material Bodies 
ſtrike upon the Organs of Senſation only by 
their e S and Effects; 5 and juſt as theſe 
receive 


- —— is — 


receive the Impreſſions, ſo they are directly 
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conyey'd to the Imagination, but without any 
clear and Adequate Repreſentation. of the inti- 
mate Eſſence of the Objects; and conſe- 
quently we can know nothing more of them 
than from their ſenſible Properties and Ap- 
arances, and from. obſerving how many dib- 
ferent Ways they influence and affect one ano- 
ther. tht” the Caſe is otherwiſe when the In- 
relle& confide rs the ſeyeral Relations they bear 
to one another and to us, and their mutual 
Rep As and De ependences ; here its Knowledge 
ear and . 5 here it expatiates and. 
610 all its Powers; the Judgments, it paſſes 
upon theſe, without Partial ity and Paſſion, are 
Certain; its Deductions are Undoubted, its Con- 
eluſions without Conſuſion; and all the Rules 
and Precepts it forms concerning thoſe; Relati- 
ons are of. eternal Verity. And tis agreeable: 
to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of. God that the- 
Caſe ſhould be thus; ſince even the Experi- 
So Knowledge we have of natural Objects 
a Reis tfectly ſufficient for all the Ends of natu- 
7 ion and Morality; and as to any O- 
2 -of it, ſerves the Conveniences and 
Exigences Of This Liſe only; whereas the Truths 
of Morality have a farther Reſpect to dee 
and 107 ene of another World. tins vw 
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0 H A p. VI. 
. the di Herert K nds of Knowledge | 
| aud Evidence. 


a Matter of no ſmall TW 
= _ ocedure of the Intelle& in gene- 
= f to ſtate the ſeveral very different” Kinds of 


Knowledge, as well as the Degrees of it in each 


Kind which admits of them; I ſhall obſerve 
that there are theſe ſix very diſtin Sorts of 
Knowkdge following, and as many very diffe- 

rent Kinds of Evidence pon WT 5 are 


founded. 


I. Tas firſt is that which we have. om 
our Senſes; and conſiſts in an Intellectual View 
of all thoſe Ideas which are thro” them con- 
veyed inwardly to the Imagination. This is 
a- Knowledge Direct, and Immediate, and Intui- 
tive; utterly excluſive of all Reaſoning. and 
Argumentation: The View is Simple, and: the 
Ideas hitherto uncompounded ; and the Intel» 
le& is as yet no farther employ'd than in a 


bare Contemplation of the Ideas. It is this view 
of the Intellect which renders it properly Know- 


lage, and diſtinguiſhes it from Natural Inftin# 


in Brutes, which are not capable of any fuch 


View of their Ideas; 'This carries in it the 
Highef Kind of Evidence, becauſe it is ſo 8 
re 
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ret, and immediate, and fimple, that it ad- 
mits of no Medius Terminus, or common Mea- 
ſure, and conſequently of no Proof or Evidence 
at all ftom Reaſon; and all manner of Proof 
or Evidetice would, if Attempted here, have 
tefs of Perfpicuity and Certainty in it, than 
at which it already contains in its own Na- 
ture. This is a Knowledge which admits of 
no Degrees of Evidence, for All external Senſa- 
tion is equaly certain and undoubted I itſelf; 
and the Evidence of Oue Senſe is equaly clear 


with that of Another, in reſpect of their proper 


and different Objects; and this Evidence can 
be no otherwiſe varied than by the preſent Diſ- 
poſition of the Organ of Senſation ; or of the 
Medium; or by the different Degrees or Man- 
ner of Impreſſion from the outward Object. 
When the Senſation is tegular and perfect, the 
Aſſent of the Intellect naturaly and Nece/- 


farih follows all at once; but however is not 


Extorted after the Manner it is in Demonſtra- 
tion, which compels by intermediate Proof and 
Deduction, Wherefore it would be an odd 
Affectation to call this ſenfitive Evidence by 
the Name of Demonſiration, merely becauſe it 
is obvious and natural, and not to be deny'd; 
or becauſe the contrary can he reduced to fuch 
a Contradiction as this: As if a Man ſhould 
ſee a Tree, for inſtance; before his Eyes, and 
ſhould ſay, the Denial of it implies 7hat the 
Tree ſhould be there, and not there at the ſame time; 
e that Be borh ſees and doth not ſee a Tree at the 
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fame time. Men may in Words, indeed profeſs 
their Diſſent from the Evidence of Senſe, and 
charge it home with Falſhood and Fraud; yet 
this is no other than giving themſelves the Lie: 
It is acting againſt Nature, which will recoil 
with irreſiſtible Force whenever the unnatural 
Reſtraint is relaxed, When the Organ is 1 * 
ly diſpoſed and exerciſed upon its proper Ob- 
ject, in a juſt Diſtance and Medium, the clear- 
eſt and ſtrongeſt Regſan muſt, yield to its Evi- 
dence, and can never interpoſe but when there 
is a reaſonable Suſpicion of ſome Failure in the 
[1 Act of Senſation : Nor can it make any Inqui- 
It ry whether the Evidence of Senſe is. true? 
But only whether it is truly the Evidence of 
Senſe? So that for a Man to argue againſt 
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; the plaineſt Evidence of Senſe, is to oppoſe 
the Evidence of Reaſon to what in its own 
[| Nature admits of KN Reaſoning at all; or 
fy what is worſe, to lay aſide both Senſe and Rea- 
4 ſon, and form a Judgment upon any Inſtance 

1 of Senſation without Regard to either of them. 
| Ir. will be proper to add theſe two Things 
ll farther concerning the Evidence of Senſe; firſt, 
that it was Neceſſary it ſhould be ſo direct and 
1 immediate, ſo clear and undoubted; becauſe 
| it is the Firſt Foundation of all Other Know- 
| ledge of things Human and Divine. If the 


0's Truth of this Knowledge admitted of any 
| Doubt, or were capable of any Proof, we 
Lil ſhould wander about in an eyerlaſting Scep- 
| (| 18 . tic ifm, 
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ticiſm; without the leaſt Certainty in any thing: 

For no Proof urged ſor it, can be plainer or 
more evident than that which it is brought 

to prove; and would therefore I/ require 
another Proof, and ſo on with endleſs Con- 
fuſion. The other thing to be obſerved is, 
that all Self-evident Propoſitions, and Axioms, 
and- DPoftulata, are. clear and evident in Pro- 
portion to their near Affinity to Senſation 
and owe their apparent Truth and Certainty 
to a more Immediate Correſpondence with it. 
As that The Whok is greater than the Part; two 
Things equal to a third are equal in themſelves ; ; 
all which and ſuch like are derived more di- 
realy from Senſation, and therefore have in 
7 a Dr of Evidence little inferior to it. 


Ne o what I haye faid of ſenſitive Know- 
ledge muſt be underſtood of the Immediate and 
bare 8 45 of Senſation only, or of the Idea con- 
ſequent upon it; which the Intellect firſt 
takes for granted, and then makes its own 
Remarks, together with all its Inferences and 
Deductions from it. So that thus far only it 
is properly Karte or a Neceſſary Aſent of 
the Mind to an evident Truth; = not Faith; 
(for indeed Al that is ſtritly and- properly 
Knowledge doth, as ſuch, exclude, all that is 
properly Believi ine) and a Man is ſaid actualy 
to Know and not to Believe what he truly 
ſees with his Eyes and hears with his Ears : 
Faith may be Conſeguent to that Aﬀent of the 
Mind upon ſenſitive Evidence, but — be 
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that Very Aſſent of the Mind which makes it 


Knowledge, Thus they who actualy ſaw La- 


2a#us come out of his Grave at the call of e- 


fas, could not be faid to Believe that they ſaw 


him rife from the dead, but to Know that He 
did fo. They who were Eye-witneffes of 
Chriſt's Aſcenſion, could not be ſaid to Be- 
Feve that they fa him aſtend; but to Know 
it, This Knowledge indeed and immediate 
Evidence of Serrfe may be a good Ground and 
Foundation of ſuch Traths as are directly de- 


duced from thence by moral Reafoning and 


Deduction, and which may ſo become the 
Objects of our Fairh, As the raiſing Lazarus 
from the dead was a ſenſible Evidence of a 
Divine Abnighty Power in Chriſt ; and his af- 
cending up into Heaven a ſenſible Evidence 
of the Truth of his Do#rine, and of his being 
the Son of God and the true Meſftah, as he 
declared himſelf to be: The Spectators had a 
Knowkage of the Facts, and a Faith of thofe 
Truths whereof they were intended as a Pro 
and Evidence. 2 


80 it was with Thomas the Apoſtle; he 
could not be ſaid to Beheve that he felt the 
Print of the Nails ir the Hands of Chrift, and 
the Mark of the Wound in fis Side; but that 
he actualy Rue them to be there: And from 
thence he 2 inferr'd the Truth of his 
Refurrection, which was Knmowhkdze ſtill; and 
upon this Senſitive arid Rational Knowledge it 
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was that he founded that great Article of Faith, Wil: 
which he made open Profeffion of by crying 
out My Lord and My God. The Saying of our 
Saviour upon that Confeffion of his Faith was, 
Bleſſed are they which believe and have not ſoen ; 
which 1s Our Cafe who are now Beheverys * 
Not. becauſe we believe without Knowledge ; 
but becauſe. our Faith is founded upon Rational 
only and Aral, and not upon any 1 
Evidence of our own. We have firſt a Know- 
ledge or moral Certainty of the Truth of the 
Facts, from their Teſtimony who had a ſen- 
ſitive Evidence of them; from the Hiſtory of 
the New Teſtament, and the rational Proofs 
of its being the Word of God: And it is upon 
this Knowledge we found our Belief of Chriſt's 
being the Son of God and true Meſſiah; of 
his having almighty Power ; and of his being 
Our Lord aud our Gd. | 


As it was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh theſe two 
things with ſome exactneſs, Senſitive Evidence 
and Faith properly fo. called, upon many Ac- 
counts ; ſo eſpecialy was it requiſite in order 
| to open the Fallacy of thoſe who inſiſt upon 
| Smit Evidence; in oppoſition to Revelation and 
| My/tery, The Emnidence of Fadi related in 
„ Scripture, either Sftive or Rational, is not 
BM properlyeFaih; but Kueindge; and the Rational 
| Knowledge of ſuch Facts Men either have, or 
. 

S 


may have if they pleaſe, after the ſame Man- 
ner they now come by the Kzovledee of other 
YT; | | Tranſs a 
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TranſaQticns related in Pophane Hifſtor: 
as ſor thoſe .reveal'd: Truths which are 
from them, and which are p properly the Ob- 
of our "Faith, fachas Chriſt's being the Sn 
of God and true " Meſſiah, his having Amighey 
Power, and being truly our Lord and our God; 
it is plain they are of fuch a Nature as not to 
admit of any immediate Senſitive Evidence. 
Had thoſe myſterious Doctrines and Truths 
been In themſelves capable of Immediate ſenſitive 
Evidence either to the Fows or us, theyowould 
then become Knowledge,! as was ' that af the 
Facts and Miracles; and ſuch evident Kaow- 
ledge as would neceſſarily Exclude all Faith; 
So that tho our modern Unbelievers had/ac2 
tualy Seen all the Miracles wrought by our 
Saviour, yet ſtill upon their Prineiples they 
muſt have continued void of all Faith in thoſe 
Myſterious Doctrines to which the Miracles were 
deſign'd to procure our aſſent. For Miracles 
are but a Mediate external Proof of thei Trath 
of ſuch Dodrines, and have no Natural and 
Neceſſary Connection with the Propoſitions re- 
veal d; and tho' an hundred of them were 
wrought ſor the procuring our Aſſent to One 
Myſtery, it would {till remain as Incompre- 
henſible as: before. But:theſe Men are not fa- 
tisfed with any thing ſhort of a ſtrict and In- 
mediate intrinſic Evidence for the Dyctrines 
themzſelves; inſomuch that their obſtinate refu- 
ſal of an Aﬀent to theſe reveabd Truths, upon 
ſuch a Principle, is in this * a” „ 
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of Peryerſeneſs even beyond that of the har- 
den'd Jews; | who attributing Chriſt's Miracles 
to the Power of Beelzebub, and no other than 
giving Teſtimony to himſelf, required a Sign 
from the Father in Heaven; and had this been 

ranted they were content to acquieſce in the 


4% - 


Belief of his Doctrines. 


Bur our modern Unbelievers, if conſiſtent 
with themſelves, muſt have rejected the Doc- 
trines notwithſtanding their ſeeing even Such a 
Miracle from Heaven : For this would be but 
a Mediate Evidence ſtill of the Truth of thoſe 
divine Doctrines our Saviour preach'd ; ſome 
of which would have continued, by their very 
Nature, equaly Myſterious and Inconceivable 
to them as before. And therefore They muſt 
have called for either a Direct ſenſitive Intuition, 
or an Immediate Evidence of the divine Truths 
themſelves ; ſuch as would give them a Cr 
and Adequate Knowledge of the real Intrinſic 
Nature of Things, which is incomprehenſible 
either to Senſe or Reaſon: And upon a Re- 
fuſal of this, they muſt intirely have declined 
any Faith where they had no Direct Know- 
ledge by Ideas, nor immediate Comprehenſion 
of the incomprehenſible Myſtery Iſelf. Is it 
not a monſtrous Inconſiſtency in our Oppoſers 
of Revelation to profeſs. themſelves willing to 
become Behevers, if all Points of the Chriſtian” 
Faith were put into ſuch a Light as that it 
would be Impoſſible to BEL IE VE them: For 

ratio; | | whether 
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whether they had the immediate Evidence of 
Senſe, or of ſtrict Demonſtration for them, it 
would be then all Knowledge or Science, and not 
Faith. OT 


II. ANnoTHrHEeRr Kind of Knowledge is that 
which we have from Self-Conſciouſneſs. As we 
come to the Knowledge of things without us 
by the Mediation of their Ideas; 1o on the con- 
trary we have an Immediate Feeling or Conſci- 
ouſneſs of what is tranſacted in our Mind, 
without the Intervention of any Ideas whatſo- 
ever. 'Thus we have a Knowledge of all the 
Faculties or Powers and Operations of the 
Soul; not only thoſe of the Intellect and Will, 
together with all the various Modifications of 
them; but of all the Paſſions likewiſe and A 
Ffections of the Inferior Soul. This Kind of 
Perception ſome have not unaptly called In- 
ternal Senſation, in order to diſtinguiſh it from 
that Perception we have of External Objects by 
their Ideas, and which cannot otherwiſe be 
known than by ſome Repreſentations ' or Cha- 
' raQters of them lodged in the Imagination. 


ConceRNinG this Kind of Knowledge which 
we have of the Faculties of our own Minds, 
ſo very different from what we have by exter- 
nal Senfation ; it will be neceffary to obſerve, 
that we have no degree of it Antecedent to the 
Actual Exerciſe of thoſe Faculties upon the Ideas 
of Senfation; as'we-ſhould have had no _— 
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ledge of any of our bodily Motions if the 
Parts were not actualy moved: Inſomuch that 
it is from the — Senſation or Conſciouſ- 
neſs of thoſe Operations of the Powers of the 
Mind upon ſuch Ideas, that we neceſſarily infer 
its very Exiſlence; and obtain the higheſt moral 
Certainty of an immaterial Principle within 
us, endued with a Power of voluntary Motion 
or Activity in itſelf, and of communicating 
Motion at Will and Pleaſure to the Parts of 
the Body. Thus we could have had no Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Thinking, antecedently to, and ab- 
ſtractedly from any Object or Idea actualy 
thought upon; or of Willing without ſome- 
thing „ke Will'd or deſired; nor of Love, 
Hare, Fear, till thoſe Paſſions were Exerciſed 
pon ſome Object loved, or hated, or feared ; 
= nd 40 in all the other Faculties and Affection 
of the Mind, 


Now fince we can have no Conſciouſneſs 
of any of the Powers of our Minds before they 
actualy operate; and that their firſt Operations 
mult 9 be upon Ideas of Senſation; it 
is plain we cannot have Simple Ideas of them, 
but are obliged. to form to our ſelves Complex 
Netions of them, made up of thoſe Meas upon 
which they operate, together with the — 
ner of the Mind's operating upon them, and 

> eee the 1 thoſe Operations. 
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Tno' this Kind of Knowledge neceſſarily 
Preſuppoſes that which we have from external 
Senſation, and is of a more complex Nature; 
yet it is nothing inferior to it in Point of Cera 
tainty and Evidence. The Neceſſary Aſſent of 
the Mind doth not only follow of Courſe up- 
on this Conſciouſneſs, as it is in the Caſe of 
external Senſation ; but Falls iu with it: They 
are ſo cloſely connected that the Conſciouſneſs 
is itſelf the Immediate Act of Aﬀent or Know 
kedge ; at leaſt they are ſo inſeparable that oy 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed even in Thoug 
When this internal Senſation or Conſcioatil 


is truly natural, by means of a due 'Tone and 


Temper of the animal Spirits, and of the finer 


Parts of the Body which are the more imme- 
diate Inſtruments of thoſe mental Operations, 
we can never be Deceived in this Article of 
Knowledge. It is ſo Sure and obvious, fo Char 
and diſtinct that it admits of no Proof or Far- 
ther Evidence from Reaſon ; and yet it would 
be perverting the true Procedure of human 


Underſtanding to confound this with Demon- 
tration > Since it is ſo Immediate and Intimate 


to us that there is no room for any Applica- 
tion of a Common Meaſure either to illuſtrate or 


Increaſe its Evidence; or to diſcoyer the Truth 


or Falſhood, in any Inſtance, of thoſe: Facul- 
ties and Operations whereof we have fuch a 
real internal Feeling. So that for a Man to 
argue away any Inſtances of this Knowledge 


we. 


e 
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we have from Self-Conſcioutneſs, or deny their 
Certainty, would be no leſs abſurd than 
flatly to contradict the moſt clear and diſtinct 
Perception of External Senſe. Only it is to 
be obſerved that all here ſaid of this Know- 
ledge is to be underſtood of the Firſt and In- 
mediate Perceptions of our mental Operations, 
and of their Reality and ruth; and not of 
any Farther Obſervations made upon them by 
the Intellect, or of any Deductions or Conſe- 
quences afterwards drawn concerning the Na- 
ture or Manner of thoſe Operations. To in- 
ſtance in fome few Particulars of this Kind of 
Knowledge. nt 43 


A. MAN who by an immediate Conſciouſ- 


neſs of what paſſes within him doth not Know 


certainly, that he hath a Faculty of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding as well as of Senſitive Percep- 
tion; and that theſe two are totaly different in 
Kind, and not in Degree only; is not capable 
of being altered in his Opinion by any Argu- 
ment or Perſuaſion: This Knowledge is ſo im- 
mediate, that tho many other Arguments may 
be offered to render that Point highly Probable ; 
yet nothing can work a full Conviction of the 
Truth of it, but the Regard and Artention he 
hath to an inward Feeling and Conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch a reaſoning Faculty within him. If by 
being Conſcious to what is tranſacted in his 
own Mind, he doth not perceive ſuch an Eſen- 
tial Difference between Thinking and A 

| 1 55 er- 
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Perception, as is a ſufficient Ground for theſe 
Conſequences, That Reaſon is a Faculty. intirely 
different in Kind from that Inſtinct and ſenſitive 
Perception which he obſerves in Brutes; and That 
mere Matter is not capable of Thinking and Rea- 


fon ; no Evidence whatſoever built on any 


Foundation from Without, can add to 'the 
Truth and Perſpicuity of thoſe Concluſions, 
or raiſe them up to an higher Degree of Cer- 
tainty in him. | 22115 | 


. AGAIN, we have an immediate Conſciouſ- 
neſs of a Freedom of Mill within us; or of a 
Power to act or forbear to act, and to act this 
way or the quite contrary in all Matters of 
Duty, as well as in all things indifferent: From 
whence the natural Deduction of Reaſon is, that 
our Actions being Free and Voluntary they 
muſt be capable of being Imputable to us as 
moraly Good or Bad, and conſequently liable 
to Reward or Puniſhment from Him who en- 


dued us with that Faculty. This free Princi- 


ple within us is ſo Se/f-evident, that no Reaſon 
or Argument can render it more ſo; all at- 
tempt of Proof for the Corroboration of it is 
utterly needleſs, and ſerves only to perplex and 
confound the cleareſt Evidence the Mind is ca- 
pable of for the Truth of any thing: So that 
in all Contention and Debate relating to this 
Point, as well as to what immediately depends 
on it, the laſt Appeal for a final Decifion muſt 
be to the immediate Conſciouſneſ of the Mind ; 
| an 
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and he who would not determine againſt ab- 
ſolute Decrees, and unconditional Predeſtination, 
Election and Reprobation, from a Diſcernment of 
Freedom of Will within himſelf; muſt be a 
corrupt Judge and blinded with Prejudice; and 
is not capable of a full Conviction from any 
other Topic. Ae 


Tus again, we have an immediate Con- 
ſciouſneſs and internal Senſation of Remorſe on 
the Committal of wicked Actions, and of a ſe- 
ret Complacence of Mind on the Periormance 
of ſuch as are moraly Good; and by the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs we perceive theſe to be imme- 

$ diate natural Spurs to one, and Determents 
from the other. And as we have an immediate 
Self-Conſciouſneſs of theſe Paſſions, ſo by an 
obvious Deduction of Reaſon, they become ſuch 
a ſolid Ground of Evidence for the effential and 
eternal Difference between Virtue and Vice, 
that he who will not be convinced of this dif- 
ference by Reaſoning from ſuch Conſciouſneſs, 
would be hardy enough to reſiſt all Argu- 
ments built on any other Foundation. I do not 
ſay that theſe Paſſions of Pleaſure and Pain 
naturaly conſequent to our Actions, are Them- 
ſelves an Immediate Evidence of the moral 
Good or Evil of Actions prior to any Deduc- 
tion of Reaſon; or that we have an internal 
Inſtinct and Moral Senſe, whereby we Imme- 
diately and Intuitively diſcern the Difference of 
Virtue and Vice without any Inference of 


Q 2 } KReaſon, 
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Reaſon, and previouſly to it, as ſome ridicu- 
louſly affert : Becauſe nothing can be plainer 
than that the Actious themſelves muſt he Ap- 
prehended as Moraly Good or Bad before ſuch 
Natural Pleaſure or Pain can be cauſed by them; 
and conſequently their moral Good or Evil 
muſt conſiſt in ſomething previous not only to 
thoſe Paſſions, but alſo to Any Faculty V hat- ij 
| | ever that Apprehends it. But I ay there can- 
1 not be a ſurer Ground on which to build an 
„ undoubted Argument for that real and unalte- 
' __ rable Difference between Virtue and Vice, 
which is antecedent in itſelf both to our Per- 
ceiving it, and being thus affected by it, after 
Any manner. 1 
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No does it take off any thing from the 
Certainty of this Knowledge I am ſpeaking | 
of, or the Force of its Evidence, that ſome 
Men have little or no Remoyſe in the Com- 
mittal of habitual and known Sins. For it 
was not ſo with them at Firſt; they are in an 
Unnatural State, and have almoſt quite defaced 
and ſmother'd one of the ſtrongeſt Paſſions in 
human Nature by inceſſant Contradiction, and 
offering it perpetual Violence, till they are al- 
moſt paſt any Feeling or Conſciouſneſs of it. 
And when this genuine and proper Ground of iſ 
a reaſonable and ſatisfaftory Proof of the Dif- 
ference between Virtue and Vice, is rendered 
M weak and feeble in Men; then they become 
Ill | clamorous in their Demands either for an 


Inſtinct 
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u iſiudt whereby to diſcern it Immediately and ö 
wo Intuitively ; or for ſuch ſtrict Demon/tration as is l 
* quite beſide the Nature of Morality, as well as 160 
x. h reveal'd Religion. And this unreaſonable Claim | ; 
* „of theirs has put ſome well meaning Perſons | 1 
"gt, upon abſurd and fruitleſs Endeavours to prove 11 
= that ſuch an 1»//in# or Senſe is actualy implant- l N 
5 Y ed in human Nature ; and others to prove that [ 1 
„ WF ſuch Demonſtration may be had in all the im- \ 
wo portant Points of natural Religion. | ij 
ne $0 again, if from that immediate Conſeiouſ- I] 
der. neſs Men have of the Operations of their own 

frer Minds, they are not convinced that their Know- 


edge is of the Operations Themſelves, and not 
of any Reflex Ideas within them of thoſe Ope- 
the! Lations; a ſtronger Argument cannot be offered 
for their Conviction. | 

LasTLy, if a Man from the Obſervation 
of what paſſes within him is not Conſcious to 
r It If himſelf that he hath no Purely Intellectual, or 
Abſftrat ſpiritual Ideas for the Exerciſe of the 
Operations of his Mind, independently of all 
Ideas of Senſation (the Necefſary rational Con- iq 
Ko lequence from which is, that he hath no way | 
_s 1 of conceiving things purely Spiritual and In- Ll 
P of material but by Analogy with thoſe Complex No- i | 
Dif. tions and Conceptions, form'd from thoſe Ideas 1 

4 conſidered together with the Operations of our | 
_ Mind upon them) it will be in yain to offer 

A185 Q 3 many 
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many other things which may be ſaid upon this 
Point for farther Proof and IIluſtration. 


Tazsz two forts of Knowledge are Imme- 
diate, and conſequently a Sort of Intuition; and 
conſidered ſtrictly in themſelves, do exclude all Mi 


: Reaſoning and conſequential DeduFion, which, 


as we have ſeen, are of an After Conſideration, 
And this leads us to another Kind of Know- 
ledge or Evidence very different from either 
of them, which is Mediate and altogether ac- ÞY 
quir'd by Deduction and Conſequence: That! 
is Reaſon ; which differs from the Underſtand- F 
ing or Intell, in that This is a more general] 
Term and denotes the very Power or Faculty 
itſelf; but the other expreſſeth an Operation of 
that Faculty, and is limited to that one ar- 
ticular Operation which conſiſts in Illation or! 
Conſequence. This therefore we are to diſtin- 
guiſh into Four different Heads of Knowledge, 
according to the different Manner of the Intel- 
lect's Procedure in making its DeduQtions and 
Conſequences, and according to the different 
Kind of Evidence in each of them. 


I, Tu x firſt Head of this Knowledge or Evi- 
dence is that of Science or Demonſtration ; which 
may be placed in the cleareſt Li ght at once 
in the Syllagiſtic Form, or in what is reducible 
to it, by the actual Application of a common 
Meaſure, Determinate and Certain, to two Ex- 
tremes which are Infallibly Commenſurate with 
it ; 1 
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it: So that the Concluſion follows by an Ab- 


ſolute Neceſſity, and Compels the Aﬀent of the 


Intelle& to the Truth of it, even in Oppoſi- 
tion to any Tendency of the Vill to the con- 
trary ſhould it be Attempted; and the Know- 
ledge is as infallible, as the direct and clear Per- 
ception of Senſation or Self-Conſciouſneſs. 


The Logicians confine Demonſtration to Cauſes 


and Ffetts; and they make two ſorts of it, that 
of proving the Ehect from the immediate Caſe, 


and that of proving the Cauſe from a remote 
Efect. The Mathematicians apply the demon- 


ſtrative Form to Number, Extenſion and Fi- 
gure ; but with this difference, that tho' they 
make their Iyferences expreſly, yet they carry 
one of the Premiſes in their Mind. And from 


thence again the Name only, and empty Colour 


of it came to be introduced into Ethics and Me- 
. not without a plauſible Appearance 
* 


eat Improvement of them; but in Con- 


ſequence and Reality, not without darkening 
and enervating all the Doctrines and Precepts 
of Morality and Natural Religion. 


II. Tur next Head of Knowledge which 
we have from Reaſon is, that of a Moral Cer- 
tainty, the utmoſt Degree of which approaches 
next to what is Demonſtrative. 


as have an Indubitable Connection only with the 
two Extremes. 


Q 4 hend- 


This Know- 
ledge is acquired by ſuch Proofs or Mediums 


The Force and Evidence of 
this a plain Underſtanding is capable of appre- 
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hending, and it rarely or never requires the 
Syllagiftic Form for the Inſtruction of Perſons 
unprejudiced ; tho” this is ſometimes neceſſary 


| for the Confuting perverſe and groundleſs Op- 


ſition. The Arguments here are drawn from 
Topics of Reaſon in general, and the Evidences 
which go to make up a Moral Certainty may be 
a Combination of all Kinds of Knowledge, not 
excepting even that of Science or ſtrict Demon- 
ſtration. From thence indeed Arguments may 
be drawn in Natural Religion; as when we prove 
the Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of God 
from Aſtronomical Propoſitions already demon- 


ſtrated: But then the Moral Deductions made 
from thence are not Themſelves capable of the 


lame demonſtrative Evidence; the Mathema- 
tical Propoſitions are taken for Granted here, 
and then Moral Arguments are built upon them, 
which conclude with a quite Different Kind of 
Certainty, The Aſſent of the Mind here is 
free and Voluntary, and follows by a Moral Ne- 
ceſſity only; which obligeth every one not to 
oppoſe or contradict the common Sence and 
Reaſon of Mankind; and in Religion particu- 
larly (in Relation-to which we have this moral 
Evidence more eſpecialy under Confideration) 
the with-holding our Aſſent to it is ever utterly 
Inexcuſable. Thus as in Demonſtration the Aſ- 


lent of the Intellect is Compel d, nay tho? it 


| ſhould meet with the Oppoſition of the Will; 
ſo in Moral Evidence it is quite the Reverſe; 
for in this the Will hath a great Power and 


Influence 


— — , Sr 
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Influence in promoting or obſtructing that AG 
ſent: And hence it comes that there is Room 
leſt for Paſſion and Prejudice of all Sorts to in- 
terpoſe here, and give a Byals to the Intellect 
contrary to its own natural 'Tendency ; and to 
the Right it hath of judging and determining 
upon all Degrees of moral Reaſoning according 
to the true Merits of the Cauſe. 


| Wx come to the Knowledge of every thing 
in Natural Religion for which we have a mo- 
ral Certainty, by a long and imperceptible Se- 
ries of Reaſoning; and the Progreſs is flow 
from one Step to another, till at laſt the Mind 
forms to itſelf Propoſitions of clear and un- 
queſtionable Verity; which ſome Men are apt 
to look upon as ſo many Axioms and Firſt 
Principles and Poſiulata, becauſe they require 


no expreſs and immediate Deduction of Rea- 
T ſon for their Certainty and Evidence. Thus 


the Evidences of Natural Religion and Morality 
grow up with us from our tender Years, and - 
receive a daily Increaſe of Strength, from con- 
tinued Obſervation, and the habitual Exerciſe 
of Reaſon, according to the Advantages of E- 
ducation : Inſomuch that this Knowledge of 
the plaineſt and moſt obvious Moral Truths is 
gradualy obtain'd by Deduction and Conſe- + 
quence; ſuch as, There is a God. God is to be 
worſhiped by Man. Every one ought to enjoy what 
is his own. Where there is no Property there is 
n0 Injuſtice. The Procedure of the Intellect in 

| coming 
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coming to this Knowledge is by fuch inſenſi- 
ble Degrees, that Men are ſometimes apt to 
look upon theſe and ſuch like Propoſitions as 
Sentiments purely natural and Innate; and a 
Sort of Principles congenial to the Mind, where- 
of they have a kind of Intuitive Knowledge, 
exclufive of all preceding Deduction, as being 
ſuperfluous and unneceſſary. Now tho” theſe 
plain Truths are ſo evident that they leave no 
room for Doubt, and that the contrary may be 
reduced to Abſardity, and a Contradiction to 
the common Senſe and Reaſon of Mankind; 
it would however be very improper to call any 
Proofs and Reaſons which may be offered for 
them by the Name of Demonſtration, or to aſ- 
ſert that they either have, or are capable of 
having Mathematical Certainty. This is no other 
than confounding two very different Kinds of 
Knowledge ; which when rightly diſtinguiſhed 
are both of them equaly true, and folid, and 
undeniable, and founded upon the ſtrongeſt 
Evidence the Nature of either will admit of, 
and yet are not capable of the ſame kinds of 
Proof; and therefore the Abſurdity of blend- 
ing theſe together is the very fame, as if 
we jumbled Moral Certainty and Evidence, with 
BY that we have purely from external Senſation or 
from Self-Conſcionſneſs. 


| N ow becauſe natural and reveal'd Religion 

are capable of no other than a Moral Certainty ; 
| and that to the great Diſadyantage of = 
| a is 
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this hath been conifounded with Demonſtration ; 
and becauſe ſome Men have aſſerted that na- 
tural Religion or Morality is capable of Mat 
matical Certainty, and that others haye in vai 


attempted to frame Syſtems of Morality pur- 


ſuant to that groſs Opinion; I ſhall Aiflinguiſh 
the different Nature and Properties of theſe 
two kinds of Evidence, in oppoſite Columns un- 
der two diſtinct Propoſitions, the one * 
matical and the other Moral. 


Mathematical Certainty, 
As in this. Propoſition. 


The three Angles of ' 


a right lind Triangle 
are equal to two right 
Mes, 


HERE there is the 
utmoſt Degree of Ab- 
ſolute Certainty; the 
Evidence is Infallible, 
and the Conſequence 
| follows by a Natural 
Neceſſity. 


Tur Demonſtrati- 
on, when underſtood, 
Compels and Extorts the 


Moral Certainty. 
As in this Propoſition. 


There is a God. 


On this ſide ou 
is the utmoſt Degr 
of Moral Certainty; : 
the Evidences for it are 
Indubitable, and the 
Conſequences follow 
by a Moral Neceſſity. 


TRE Arguments on 
this fide Ought poſi- 


tiyely to Determine the 


Judg- 


23 6 
fem of the Intel- 


* IN this Point of 
Knowledge there is no 
Concurrence of the 
Vill; it is the ſole 
Operation of the In- 
zelleF, and no Preju- 
dice or Paſſion can ſo 
interpoſe as to Sway 
or Influence its Judg- 
ment or Illation. 


On this ſide there 
can be no Degrees of 
Evidence or Certainty ; 
all Demonſtrations are 
equaly certain; there 
can be no Proof but 
of one Kind; nor can 
there be any "Additional 
Force of Arguments 
drawn from Other 
kinds of Knowledge. 
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Judgment ; they De- 
mand and wy the 
Went of the Intellect. 


In this Knowledge 
a Concurrence of the 
Will is requiſite even 
to the Aﬀent of the 
Intelle& ; and it hath 
a great Power and In- 
fluence in promoting 


or obſtructing that Aſ- 
ſent : 
ſhall either give it, or 


with-hold it, as he 1s 
impartial and . 


diced; or as he 


| blinded with Paſſion, 


or habitual Immora- 
lity. 

| Tars fide admits 
of ſeveral Degrees of 


Certainty ; it takes in 


All Kinds of Know- 
ledge; and the Truths 
of Morality are More 
or Leſs evident accord- 
ing to the Strength 
and Perſpicuity of the 
Arguments by which 


they are proved. 


One | 


So that a Man 
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One Demonſtration 
amounts to the utmoſt 
Infallibk Certainty; an 
hundred Demonſtra- 
tions of the ſame thing, 
would not 1; _ or 
confirm the Evidence, 
which neceſſarily ex- 
cludes All Poſſibility of 
the things being other- 
wiſe; and every Proof 
but the Ore ſhorteſt and 
Clareſ} are ſuperflu- 
ous. 


* 


ON this ſide there 
is a Concurrence of Sen- 
ation by viſible Fi- 
gures and Diagrams, 
to help the Mind in 
a ready apprehending 
and retaining a conti- 


nued Chain of Deduc- 
tions; the very thing 
which enables Men in 
Mathematics to pro- 
ceed in a Series of En- 
thymemes, leaving out 


one Propoſition of the 


— 


HERE Many vari- 
o Arguments may 
concur to make up 
even the higheſt De- 
gree of Moral Certainty 
for any one Point; and 
yet no 7wo Argu- 
ments be exactly of 
the ſame weight. This 
moral Certainty ex- 
cludes all Reaſonable 
Cauſe of Doubting, tho? 
not a bare Natural Poſ- 


ſibility of the things 


being otherwiſe for 
ought we know. 


HERE there is no 
Viſible Clue of that kind 
for the Procedure and 
Guidance of the In- 
tellect; but all its De- 
ductions are Purely Ra- 
tional, and all its Reſo- 
lutions and Concluſi- 
ons are intirely A- 

rated from any In- 
mediate Ad of Senſa- 
tion; and therefore it 
is that in Matters of 
Difficulty here the Dia- 
lectical 


8 
Argument in the com- 
plete Form. 


H E RE all the Con- 
tradictions and Abſur- 
dities conſequent upon 


a Denial of the Truth, 


are plainly diſcernible 
in the Very Nature of 
the Things themſelves; 
they are in a great 
Meaſure immediately 
evident to Senſe; and 
are therefore glaring 
and palpable; and fol- 
low with an abſolute 
and Infallibièe Certain- 
ty, like all other Con- 
cluſions which have 
Mat hematicul Evidence. 


Tris takes Place 
in things Natural, and 
Material, and Senſible, 
ſuch as Quantity, Fi- 
gure and Extenſion; 
the Ideas of all which 
we have from Direct 
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a Reſpect to our way 


of Thinking and Rea- 


lectical Form of Syl- 
logiſm is moſtly in 
Uſe, wherein the com- 
mon Meaſure is actu- 
aly apply'd to both 
Extremes. 


HERE the Contra- 
dictions and Abſurdi- 
ties you are preſſed 
with in Argument, are 
diſcernible by the I- 
telle alone; they have 


ſoning; and follow 
with a Moral Certainty 
only, upon a denial of 


the Truth, like all o- 


ther Concluſions which 
have Moral Evidence 
only. | 


Tus extends itſelf 
to things Spiritual and 


Supernatural, ſuch as 


God and his Attri- 
butes, and all o- 
ther Immaterial Beings; 
whereof we can have 

ng 
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and un. Senſati- no Dire and Immedi- 


On. 


ON this ſide the J- 
das are Simple and De- 
Jer minate, and concern- 
© ing which there is a 
General Conſent ; and 
therefore all their A- 
greementsand Diſagree- 
ments may be render'd 
ſo diſtin& and manifeſt 
as to ſtrike the Mind 
fully and irreſiſtibly, 
at Once. 


ate Ideas; and which 
are therefore no other- 
wiſe conceivable, but 
by the Mediation of 
things natural. God 


and his Attributes are 


the Immediate Objects 
of our Knowledge and 
Faith II, oh and 
Repreſentations only; 
and the Mediate Objects 
of both as to their Real 
Incomprehenfible Nas 
ture and Subſtance. 


Ovx Reaſonings on 
this ſide are all about 


| Notions andConceptions ; 


ey are not onl 
ry Complex in them- 
al and each of 
them a Compoſition 
of many Ingredients; 
but wonderfully va- 
ried according to the 


different Sentiments of 


Men and their very op- 


poſite ways of Think- 
ing; ſo that there is 


no {mall Diſſiculty in 
bringing Men * 1 


K nowledge 


contains 
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Tr1s is ſtrictly 
or Science, 
and neceſſarily ex- 
cludes all Belief in ge 

neral, and Faith fl 
perly ſo call'd, and all 
Aſſent of the Mind 


upon the 7eſtimony of 


£52 
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pure Speculation or 
Theory only; and it re- 
2 no Concurrence 
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8 and aſcertain their mo- ; 


ral Notions and Con- 
ceptions by the True 
Meaſure or Standard. 


HERE we may be 
{aid both to Know and 
to Believe the ſame 


- Propoſition, in natural 


or reveal'd Religion. 
To Know it upon the 
utmoſt moral Proof 


and Evidence; and to 


Believe it in general, 
becauſe the voluntary 
Concurrence of the ill 
is requiſite to that Aſ- 


ſent of the Mind, and 


it is not extorted. 
And it is alſo a Religious 


Faith when there is a 


full Concurrence of the 


Mill and Heart to it, I: 
Subſequent to that Af 


ſent of the Intellect. 


As there is a Con- 


Matter of currence of the Will 


requiſite in order to 
influence the _ of 
the Intellect to the 

Truth 
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of the Mill either o or truth of this Propoſi- 
aſter the Aſſent of the tion; ſo muſt it af- 
Intellect; ſo that the terwards continue to 
Practical Uſes of it are Cle with that Aﬀent 
merely accidental, in order to regulate 

our Practice, and to 
ſway and influence the 
Manners of Men, 
which is then a truly 
Practical Faith. 


1. From the very different and even op- 
poſite Nature of Moral Certainty, and that which 
is ſtrictly Demonſtrative and Mathematical put in- 
to this Light; it muſt appear Firſt, that there 
is as little room for the latter in Morality and 
Natural Religion, as in Revelation. To make 
this Point the more evident, I have taken for 
my inſtance the fundamental Truth of all Ma- 
rural and Revealed Religion, and which of all 
others is preſumed to be the moſt ſtrictly de- 
monſtrable. The Propoſition is undoubtedly . 
Wand unqueſtionably true; it hath the higheſt 

kind of Evidence the nature of the thing will 
admit of: It is founded upon the plaineſt Rea- 
Vn and the utmoſt Moral Certainty; ſo as to 
Demand and Claim the Aſſent of the Intellect; 


0 


4 ͤ —— 83 


n- and render its Diſſent inexcuſable Partiality and 
ll Ickedneſs. But that it is not ſtrictly Demomſira- 
to % is plain from the very Exiſtence of a Deity 
of being revealed in Scripture by the name I am, 


e uhich is in other Words, I exit; and from 
. "that 


——— 
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that ſaying, The Fool hath, ſaid in his Heart there 
is uo God: For if there were any One demon- 


ſtrative Argument, or a Mathematical Cer- 


tainty for it, this would render all Other Ar- 


ents either from Scripture or Reaſon in- 
tirely needleſs; and there could not be ſuch a 


thing as a ſpeculative Atheiſt in the World; 


whereas the Experience of all Ages hath ſhewn, 
that there are many ſuch Fools, otherwiſe of 
great Learning and natural Sagacity, who | 
have argued that there is no God. They have 


indeed varied much in their Manner of doing 


this; ſome who denied the Exiſſence of a Deity, 1 


have however allowed a Fir/# Cauſe ; others 


who allow'd a Firſt Canſe, have deny'd it to : 
be an Intelligent Agent ; others who — him 
to be an Intelligent Mʒnt, yet deny his Provi- 


dence; and ſome who allow his Providence, 


have however corrupt Notions of his Attributes 
and ſuch as by immediate Conſequence deſtroy 
his very Exiſtence. And we are not without] 
a lamentable Inſtance, even in our own times, 


of a Perſon of great natural Sagacity and cloſe þ 


Application; who hath firſt undertaken. to 
Demonſtrate the Exiſtence of One God Only, by a 
Chain of Metaphyſical Deductions: And yet 
afterwards hath publiſh'd another Book of no 
{mall Bulk to demonſtrate, by the ſame dint 
of Metaphyſics, the Exiſtence of More Gods 
than OHhe; tho? if you ſtrip both theſe Under- 
takings out of their Metaphyſical Dreſs, the 
irreconcileable * and Contradidion 
between 


PO. 
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between them will be evident to common 
Sence and Reaſon; and nothing will appear 
plainer, than that there can be no Demon/ira- 
tion for the Exiſtence of One God, but what 
maſt conclude as neceſſarily againſt the Exi- 
ſtence of any Other God whatſoe ver, Co-ordi- 
nute or Inferiour. = | 


War the Reader's Aſtoniſhment is over, 
how this Palpable Mor//rous Inconſiſtency 
ſnould paſs with ſuch Currency and Smooth- 
neſs as it hath done, and without a general Ob- 
feryation and Abhorrence ; I ſhall go on to re- 
mark, that if there were any one clear de- 
monſtrative Argument of apparent Mathema- 


tical Certainty for the Exiſtence of a Deity 


and his Attributes, then all that Variety of 
Opinions would fall of Courſe; nor would 
there be any ſuch thing as Iablatry, or worſnip- 


ping more Gods than one: And what is yet 


more ſtrange, whoſoever was capable of un- 


derſtanding that Form of Demonſtration might 
be ſaid indeed to Know there is a God; and 


yet not Believe in him, according to the proper 
Acceptation of a Religious Faith, Alas! no- 
thing is farther from the Nature of Mat hema- 
tical Certainty, than Meraphyſical Ah ſtractions; 
and Mankind would be in a deſperate Con- 
dition indeed, if they were to depend upon 


uch Abſtractions for the fundamental Point of 


all Religion natural and reveal'd; and were 
to be conducted by a Spiders Clue thro! an 
a k 


22K 2 intricate 
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intricate Maze of nice and thinſpun notional 
Abſtractions, before they could arrive at this 
Concluſion, Therefore there is a God; or which 
is in Effect or Conſequence the very ſame, 
Therefore there is but One God. ix 1221 


Trar Mathematical Certainty is not to 
be had but in things Mathematical, and that 
Demonſtration properly 1o call'd can have no 
Place in Morality or Natural Religion, hath been 
the general Opinion of the Wiſe and Learned; 
accordingly it is a ſaying of Jamblicus, That 
Demonſtrations are not to be expected in Matters 
f concerning God and things Divine, And in an 
tht excellent Treatiſe of natural Religion (which 
| went thro' the Hands of two great and Learn- 
| ed Prelates of our own ; and which hath more 

Force of Argument and ſtrict Reaſoning in it, 
than all the Abſtracted and Metaphyſical 

Tracts which have ſince appeared upon that 

Subject) there is another ſaying full to the ſame 

Purpoſe. Do Men expect Mathematical Proof Þ 
and Certainty in moral Things? Why, they may 

as well expect to fee with their Ears, and hear 
with their Eyes. 


TI endeavouring to gratiſy Men in that 
unreaſonable Expectation is not only Abſurd, 
"8 as being altogether impracticable; but hath 
i been of Pernicious Conſequence in theſe two 
i Reſpects. Firſt, As the Writers in this way 
it have furniſhed the World with an handle for 
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thinking that nothing in natural Religion is to | 


be regarded as ſtrictly Obhgatory, farther than 
it is capable of ſuch demonſtrative Proof: And 
ſince the Nature of it will not admit this, the 


unavoidable Miſcarriage of all who attempt it 


is of no {mall Prejudice to the Cauſe they would 
thus maintain by 4 Zeal without Knowledge. 
For J appeal to any oblerving Perſon, whether 
the Effect and Conſequence of it hath not al- 
ready been, the ſupporting and encouraging 
Libertines and Unbelievers in their Demands for 


Demonſirative Certainty and Evidence in every 
Point both of Faith and Practice? And whe- 


ther every Thing now publiſhed in Religion is 
not too generaly look'd upon with Contempt, 


which hath not ſome Air and Appearance at 


leaſt of demonſtrative Certainty and Evidence? 


The diſcerning Men among Infidels, Free- 
fthinkers, and Libertines do well know that 
ſuch Evidence is never to be obtained either 


for Natural or ReveaPd Religion; and that no- 
thing can contribute more to the Advantage of 


J their Cauſe, than thus drawing off their Antago- 


niſts from a truly rational and ſolid way of Argu- 


ment, and putting them upon an impoſlible 


Task; wherein they muſt neceſſarily waſte and 
conſume all their Strength and Vigour in empty 
Noiſe, and Flouriſh, and Beating of the Air. 


Secondly, A.s it is a direct Infenuation againſt 
all Reveal d Religion; for if mere Morality is 
ſtrictly Demon ſtrable, and Revelation is capable 

| Ss - of 
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of no more than Moral Evidence, then it can 


eſt Perſections diſcernible in the Creature, 


äwO—V— ——ññ⁊!ſ ſ— 


never be upon an equal Foot of Certainty and 
Credibility with natural Religion. This Conſe- 
quence is ſo obvious that all who are evily in- 
clin'd'to Revelation muſt plainly ſee it; and 
they accordingly inſiſt upon Mathematical 
Certainty and Evidence in Religion, and reliſh 
nothing but what hath a Colour at leaſt of De- 
monſtration : And from thence it is that all 
our new-fangled Metaphyſical Morality is grown 
into: Mode and Faſhion ; and that:our Modern 
Writers upon that Subject have unwarily 
formed their Diſcourſes to the prevailing Taſte 
and Genius of an Lubelieving Rg. 


2. Another thing which appears from the 
above Oppoſition is, that notwithſtanding the 
greateſt Evidence we have for natural Religion, 
it however includes a Religious Faith z and 
that this Faith, as it ought to be, is Found 
on the utmoſt Moral Certainty. When from a 


full Proof and Evidence to their Reaſon, Men 


have given their Aſſent to the Exiſtence of a | 


— Deity; and from thence have inferr'd that he 


muſt have all incomprehenſible Perfection, 
and infinitely greater than we can imagine; 
and have accordingly ſubſtituted the high- 


and in our human Nature in particular, to 
ſtand for his inconceivable Perfections: Then 
the hearty Concurrence of the Vill to that great 


and fundamental Truth improves and Completes 
| | | it 
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it into a Religious Faith in God, and in all his 


Attributes; and Inclines the Mind to the Diſ- 


charge and Performance of all thoſe Duties 
which are deduced from them by the Light 


” Nature; fo that without Faith it is impoſſuble 


to pleaſe God in any Religion. Faith, in the 
ſtric Propriety of the Word, is as neceſſary 
in Natural Religion, as in ReveaPd; for tho? 
we have the Utmoſt Proof and Moral Evidence 
for the Exiſtence of a Deity, which is ſo far 
Knowledge only: Yet ſtill becauſe the Intrinſic 
Nature of God and his Eſential Attributes are 


utterly Incomprehenſible and ineffable, and can 


be no — Objects of our Underſtanding; z 


Men muſt Jadirecth, and by the mediation of 


their Subſtitutes, give the Aſent of the Intelle# 


1 here, as well as the Conſent of the Will, to the 
truth of things as Myſterious as any in all re- 


veal'd Religion; and which they are oblig'd 


to conceive and apprehend by the ſame Analogy 


we do all the Myiietice of Chriſtianity, 
„Fun lat thing K ſhall obſervecow the 


| different Nature of Moral and Mathematical Cer- 


tainty is, that Evangelical Faith (which as we 
fee adds no more to that which is neceſſary in 
natural Religion than the believing the Word 
of God, whoſe Exiſtence and Attributes we 
were obliged to believe before) is no — 
or Implicit Aſſent of the Mind. The caſe here 
is the very ſame as it is in Natural Religion; 
we haye the utmoſt moral Certainty and Evi- 
— 17 .". 11317 eb 
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dence for the Scriptures being the Word of God, 
or a Supernatural Revelation from Heaven; we 
neither give our Aſſent to this great Truth our 
ſelves, nor deſire that others ſhould do ſo, but 
upon the utmoſt moral Certainty and Evidence 
Men are capable of receiving for a Truth or 
Fact of that Nature. Now whether they, Are 
fuch or Not? is no immediate Point of Faith, 
but of Knowledge ; and if Men, ſway'd and in- 
fluenced by Prejudice or Prepoſſeſſion againſt 
plain and full reaſonable Evidence, with-hold 3 
the Aſſent of the Intellef here; there can be no 
ſubſequent Concurrence of the Will, and conſe- 
quently no Evangelical Faith. But if the A | 
ſent of the Intelle® is given to that great Truth, 
and there is moreover a Concurrence of the 
Heart and Will; then Men act juſt in the 
fame Manner they did before in natural Re- 
ligion : They give the Aſſent of the Mind to 
Truths in the Word of God, no more Incom- |* 
prehenſible nor otherwiſe Myſterious than his Na- 
ture and Attributes; to things as Eaſily con- 
cciv'd and expreſſed by the very fame Analogy; 
things whoſe real Nature admits of as little In- 
trinfick Immediate Proof or Evidence; and ac- |} 
cordingly do afterwards ſuffer theſe myſterious 
Truths to Influence their Lives and Practice; 
and that is a complete Evangelical Faith. 


TES FE two things therefore in reſpect of 
Evangelical Faith, are of no ſmall Conſequence 
to be rightly diſtinguiſhed in all our Contro- 
verſies with the Adyerſaries of ra: * 
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WY Tux firſt is, the Ant of the Under 


ſtanding to the Truth of any Propoſition upon 


Sufficient Undoubted Evidence or a Moral Certain- 


ty; which is thus far merely Knowledge, and of 


a very different and ſeparate Conſideration in 
itſelf. Here then we are to fix our Foot, and 
join Iſſue with all Ranks of Unbelievers upon 
the Point of Knowledse only; for as in Natural 
Religion the firſt and great Queſtion is not, 


Whether we Believe the Exiſtence of a God? 


But whether there [s a God? So the firſt and 
main Point to be decided with Regard to Re- 


Velarion is not, Whether we Believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God? But whether 


they realy are ſo? And whether we have jufſ- 


F ficient Reaſon, to Know they are ſo? Whe- 


ther we will yield the Aſſent of the Intelle& 


to that great Point of Knowledge, as to a Truth 
founded upon the utmoſt Moral Proof and E- 
vidence the Nature of the Thing will bear, and 


that we are now Capable of receiving? Nay, 


ſuch Proof and Evidence as would be not only 


a full Conviction to the Underſtanding in any 
Matters of the ſame kind merely Zemporal and 
Human ; but much greater than They can ad- 
mit of. This Point of Knowledge in general 
is firſt to be decided; and when there is an Aſ 
ſent of the Under ſtanding to it, then the Con- 
currence of the Will and its cloſing with it, 
which is Subſequent to that Knowledge, com- 


pletes an Evangelical Fai th. And the Procedure 


18 
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is thus, As, when the Exiſtence of a Deity is aſ- 
_ to, in natural Religion, upon fu Moral 
Proof and Evidence, Men Believe in the inc 

henfible Nature and Attributes of God: So upon 
bro gee Aſent 6 2 the Under landing in general to — 
— ures being a divine Revelation; the 4, 

of the be Ire, and Conſent of the Will is vielded to 
all the particular Doctrines contained in them; 
tho ſome of them relate likewiſe to things as in- 
comprehenſible, as the real intrinſic Nature of G od | 
and wad Divine Attributes. — 241 ö 


Tu Us we ſee that Men muſt Kaos, before f 
they can rightly Believe; and have a full Con- 
viction of their Fudgment upon ſufficient Evi- 
dence, before there is any cloſing of the WÄill to 
Complete the Nature of Evangelical Faith, 
which is literaly as the Apoſtle defines it, 
The Evidence of 'T hings not ſeen, or the Aﬀent | 
of the Underſtanding to the truth and Exiſtence I” 
of things Inconceivable, upon certain and eyident 
Proof of their Reality in their Symbols and Re- 
preſentatives. This ſhews the ftrange Incon- I# 
fiſtency of thoſe Men who reje& the Faith 
of Chriſtian Myſteries, under Colour of want- 
mg Hrict Reaſon and Evidence; for as it is their 
preſent Guilt, ſo the Ground of their Condem- 
nation hereaſter will be their Want of Knowleage, 
when they had all the proper Means of attain- 
ing it; and that they did not yield the A en 
of the Underſtanding upon the fame or greater 
Moral Certainty and Eyidence, than would — 
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a full Conviction to them in Matters merely 
Human of the ſame Sort. That they with- 
held that Aſſent either thro' Paſſion or Preju- 
dice; or for want of Application to weigh and 
conſider the Force of that Evidence; and that 
they inſiſted upon a Sort of Proof and Evidence, 
which is proper only to a quite different Kind of 
Knowledge, and ſuch as would render all Reli- 
grous Faith impracticable. * 


TRE Influence of the Vill upon the Aſſent 
of the Intelle& to Truths capable of Moral E- 
vidente only, is ſo great, that if Men were once 
well h inclinꝰd to Morality and Natural 
Religion, to wiſh the Gofpel and all the Doc- 
trines and Precepts in it were true; they would 
Joon diſcern the prevailing Strength of that 
Moral Evidence which Claims and Demands 


the Aſſent of the Underſtanding; as Chriſt 
= himſelf obſerves, John vii. 17. e Tis 8 I 


Man is willing, or diſpoſed, to Do the Will 


of God whatever it appears to be, He hall 


| Know. of the Doctrine, whether it be of God ? 
Or whether I ſpeak of my ſelf * But when Men 


are byaſſed and blinded by their Immoralities 
and Violations of Natural Religion ; then the 
plaineft Evidence even of Senſation for the 
Truth of any Doctrine, may be Evaded; as the 
Jews evaded the ſenſitive Evidence of Miracles 
for our Saviour's Divine Miſſion ; nay tho” they 
called them Miracks, yet they attributed 
the Power by which they were wrought to 
| | 1 
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Beelzobub:the Prince bf the Devils: Ard the 
Romaniſts at this Day elude the cleareſt Evi- 
dence of their Seuſes in the Point of Transſub- 


ſtantiation, by reſolving an Heap of Contra- 


dictions both to Senſe and Reaſon, into the 


Almighty Power of God. The cleareſt Evyi- | 
dence'and Conviction of -Self-Conſciouſneſs' may 
be ſtifled and loſt ſor want of a due Attention 
and Regard to it; and thus Multitudes have 
overturned the glaring irrefragable Evidence of 
their own Minds for a Freedom of Will, by Ar- 
guments drawn from God's Preſcience and De- 
crees; which is oppoſing the Evidence of Rea- 
ſon, to that of Self-Con/cionſneſs ; a Knowledge] 


of equal, if not greater 'Truth and Certainty 


than that of Reaſon, and which ought not 
therefore to be confronted with it. So again, 
may the utmoſt Degree of Moral Certainty al- 
or other; as the 


ways admit of ſome Eva 


Jews evaded all the Arguments of Chriſt for 
his Divine Miſſion, drawn from Types and] 
Propheties ; they were realy Blind to the Force 


of them from inveterate Prepoſſeſſion and Pre- 


zadice; and the Perverſeneſs of their Wills quite 
obſtructed all Aſſent of the Intell to the 
Truth of his Doctrine. This is the very De- 
ſcription given of them by our Saviour him- 
ſelf. They Seeing, ſee not; and Hearing, they | 


hear not, neither do they Underſtand which was 
not from any Natural Detect in their Intellec- 


zuals, nor for want of the Utmoſi Moral Evi- 


dence ; but as he obſeryes, Becauſe their Heart 
oy was 
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WAS 60% and Left they ſhould UxDERSTANn 
with their HEART. i {Rt at 
Tus neceſſary to the Aſſent of the In- 
tellect, even where there is the utmoſt Moral 
certainty and Evidence, is the Concurrence of 
the Heart and Vill, and an intire freedom from 
all Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion; and therefore 
the Guilt and Hypocriſy of the Jews conſiſted 
in this, that they were not as ready to give 
their Aſſent upon a Moral Certainty and Evi- 
e- FS dence in Matters of Religion, as in things in- 
a- different and Merely Human. They could ob- 
ge ſerve that when the Skie was Red in the Even- 
ty ing, it was a Sign of Fair Weather the Day fol- 
ot Flowing; and if Red and Lowring in the Morn- 
n, ing, it was a Sign of Foul Weather that Day: 


1- | F But they Could not diſcern the Signs of the Times, 
he | Band of that Time in particular wherein there 
or | was a Completion of all the antient Prophecies 


from the Beginning of the World, relating to 
ce the perſonal Appearance of the Meſſiah; and 
e- [& for this Reafon it is that we find Chriſt upbraid- 
te ing them not ſo much for want of Faith, as for 
ie their ſtupid and wilful Ignorance ; calling them 
Fools and Blind, as being deſtitute of that Kno- 
edge which was to have been the Foundation 
of their Faith in the promiſed Meſſiah. 


2. THE other thing neceſſary to be obſerved 

in relation to Evangelical Faith is, that Con- 
ent of the Will and Concurrence of the Heart 
= EN ie which 
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which is Subſequent to the Aſſent of the Intel- 
le&, and founded upon it; and is to be well 
diſtinguiſhed from any Influence of the Will 
which is Prior to that Aﬀent, Every Aſſent 
of the Mind to the Truth of any Propofition 
capable of Moral Evidence only, hath been 
promiſcuouſſy and indifferently call'd a Believ- 


ing it, to the great Confuſion of our way of | 
Thinking and Speaking. Every Aſſent of the 
Mind to any Truth in Religion is not Faith, 
tho? all Faith is an Aſſent of the Mind. This 
general Word Belief muſt therefore be well di- 
ſtinguiſhed, into that Aſſent of the Mind which 
is properly Knowledge ; and the Concurreuce o 
the Heart and Will which Completes and im- 
proves it into a Religious Faith, Conſequent to 
that Knowledge and Founded upon it. The 
Aſſent of the Intelle&, or Judgment of the 


Mind, muſt be Firf fixed or determined, in 
relation to any Propoſition whatſoever in Re- 
ligion ; the Propoſition muſt be perfectly In- 
telligible, and the Truth of it muſt appear from 
a Moral Evidence, ſufficient for a Full Con- 
viction of the ſtricteſt Reaſon: So that it muſt 
be a Point of Knowledge, Before that full Con- 
ſent of the Will and cloſing of the Heart with 


that Point of Knowledge, which renders it 


both Faith and Knowledge at the ſame time; 
nor can there be an Immediate Aﬀent of the In- 
tellect, or Concurrence of the Will to any Pro- 
poſition that is Unintelligible or Incomprehenſgble ; 
whatloeyer is ſo, cannot be a Direct and Im- 

2 | mediate 
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mediate Object either of Knowledge or Faith. 
I ſhall explain this by a few Inſtances, as par- 
ticularly in this Propoſition. 2 inks 


There is a Gad. This muſt be firſt well La- 
der flood; tor tho* the whole Nature of God, 
and of all his Real intrinſic Attributes is utterly 
S incomprehenſible ; yet we apprehend them all 
clearly, and they become very obvious and in- 
telligible in their Types or Analogical Repreſen- 
tations ; particularly the Operations and Per- 
fections of an human Mind. The Propoſition 
is then Proued from the Light of Nature or 
Revelation, or from both; and the unpreju- 


diced Mind yields an Aſſent to it upon the 


apparent reaſonable and Moral Evidence there is 
ſor it; and this A ent, or Belief in General, as 
tis ſometimes named, or Speculative Faith (as 
ſome call it) is realy ſo far properly Knowledge. 
But when the Will cloſes intirely with that 
Aſſent, and there is a Concurrence of the Heart, 
as well as of the Head to this great Truth; 
which doth ever more or leſs influence the 
Lite and Manners of Men, in Proportion to 
the Attention and Application of their Minds 
to it; then it becomes a Religious Faith found- 
edupon the utmoſt Moral Proof and Certainty : 
And as what is Intelligible in that Propoſition, 
is the Immediate. Obje& both of our Knowledge 
and Faith; ſo the Remote and Mediate Object 
of them bath, is the Incomprehen ſible Nature and 
real Iutrinſic Attributes of the Divinity. * | 
Volle! HUS 
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 Tavs again, 7he Scriptures are the Word of 
God, or A Divine Revelation. If from the Mi- 
racles of our Saviour; the exact and full Com 
pletion of Scripture Prophecies, from the Be- 
| ginning of the World, centering-in him only, 
| and in no other Perſon whatſoever ; together 


with that Improvement and Exaltation of Na- 
| tural Religion and Morality which is apparent 
| thro' the whole Tenor of the Scriptures ; if, I 
lay, by Arguments drawn from theſe and fuch 
like Topics Men void of Prejudice yield an 
Aſſent to the Truth of this Propofition, it is 
mul ſtill but Kzowledge founded upon the utmoſt Þ 
| Moral Certainty: And then it becomes pro- 
perly Evangelical Faith, when there is a full 1 
| | Content of the Will and a Concurrence of the 
* Heart, together with an intire Reſolution of 
yielding an Aſſent to the Truth of every Pro- 
| poſition contain'd in them; and when this pro- 
M ceedson to a ready Obedience, and to an actual 
i Performance of the Precepts of the Goſpel, 


| | it may then properly be called a Practical 
m Faith. n | : 
| Acain, Chriſt Shall change our vile Body, 


W that it may be like unto his glorious Body. This 

| | Propoſition is as Intelligible as any other where- 
in we aſſert one thing, or one Man to be Like | | 
another. When from the Proofs of the Scrip- | 
tures in general being the Word of God, a Per- 
lon unprejudiced yields the. Aſſent of the In- 
e — — tellect 
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tellect to the Truth of this Propoſition, he in 
ſtrict Propriety may be ſaid to Know it: But 
the Chriſtian Faith founded upon this Inſtance 


. "iy 


of Knowledge, is 2 cloſing of the Heart and 
Will with what appears to be true from full 
„Proof and Evidence; the Conſequence of 
I I which is a lively Hope and Expectation of that 
great Change, tho' we know nothing of the 
t Fi true Real Nature and Manner of it, and do theres 
1 ſore reverence and regard it as a My/teriouys in- 
h comprehenſible Tru. Genus 
n MS 7: 1 | | 

's BY Once more, Chrift ever liveth to make In- 
it terceſſion for us. This Propoſition is as intel- 
- Higible as that wherein one May is faid to in- 


tercede for another; and the Truth of it de- 
pends upon the fame Moral Proof and Evi- 
Nence with that foregoing. If a Perſon obſti- 
Mately with-holds his ent to the Truth of 


is Propoſition it is wiltul Ignarance properly, 
al nd Blindneſs in the midſt of the cleareſt Means 
1, f Knowledge. If he yields the Aſſent of the 


Antellect, this may be call'd Believing it in the 
general and confuſed Senſe of that Term, as 
Ne are {aid to Believe any thing we Know u 

Moral Evidence. And then this Knowledge 
s improved to Evangelical Faith, when the full 


onſent and Concurrence of the Will falls in 
ke | vith it; which is followed by a Reliance upon 
p- this Interceſſion, tho' the Nature and Manner 


r=. of this Divine Performance are fo incompre- 
ns Whenſible, that we can know nothing more of 
| © = it 
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it, than that it cannot be after the ſame Man- 
ner with any Human Interceſſion ; or even An- 
gelic, if it were poſſible for us to have any 
Notion of ſuch Interceſſion. 


Ix it is here objected, that I place the diſtin- 1 
guiſhing Character of Evangelical Faith in the 
Act of the Will, Subſequent to that Aſſent of 


the Intelle& which 1s properly Knowle de e; an d 3 


not in the Aſſent of the Mind to things Incom- ‚ 


Preben ſible, which ſeems to be the very thing! 
that makes it Properly Faith. I anſwer, that! 


the Aſſent of the Mind to the Reality and Ex- 
i/tence of things Incomprehenſible, is not to be 
Excluded from the Nature of Evangelical Faith, 


for it muſt Mediately and Ultimately refer to 


what is Incomprehenſible. But then this is of an 
After and Secondary Conſideration; and the 
true Nature of a Religious Faith is to be clearly 
ſtated and reſolved in reſpect of what is Directh 
and Immediately underſtood and comprehended, 
before any thing which is neither underſtood 


nor comprehended can come into the Account, 


or be eſteemed a neceſſary Ingredient of it either 
in Natural or Reveal'd Religion. To explain 


this let us inſtance in the fundamental Propo- 


ſition of all Reveal'd Religion; and the rather 
becauſe it was delivered by an audible Voice 
irom Heaven. | 


This 
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. This is my beloved Son. 


TaarT which makes this a Point of Know= 
Edge, is the ¶ ent of the Intellect to the Truth 
of it, as a Propofition Intelligible and perfectly 
Under ſtood as any thing in human Language; 
and upon the utmoſt Moral Proof and Evi- 

dence of its being ſpoken from Heaven: This 
m- BY is Believing it in the General Acceptation of that 
ing Term, as you may be ſaid to Believe any Pro- 
nat poſition even in Civil Matters, which is ſo 
- proved and underſtood. That therefore which 
be makes it a Religious Faith muſt be ſome Far- 
th, FS ther Concurrence of the Vill than what was 
to neceſſary to make it Knowledge; and that is 
ana cloſing of the Heart with it as a Propoſition 
the in Religion; and a full Perſuaſion of the Mind 
ily BS that Chriſt (not in any Unintelligible Manner, 
but) according to. what the very Letter and 
ſtrict Propriety of the Words import, is the 
n of God in as True and Real a Sence, as one 
# Mar is the Son of another, | 


= Her who believes thus far, and eſteems and 
J reverenceth Chriſt as ſuch; without any Fur- 
ber reſpect to what is Incomprehenfible in that 
Propoſition, namely the Supernatural Generation, 
and the divine ineffable Manner of it; hath an 
Orthodox Evangelical Faith. What then, you 
will ſay, becomes of the ſo much controverted 
This Ml Miſteries of the Goſpel, and our Faith in them? 
; 8 2 They 
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They are all very ſecure, and what is Myſte- 
rious in the Propoſitions of the Goſpel is all laid 
up out of our reach, to be the Dire# and In- 
mediate Objects of our Knowledge when we come 
to ſee Face to Face; and We are Now' only to 
know and believe that they are Incumpreben- 
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Bor vou will ask a 3 
comes of Divine Analogy, and of our Conception 
ef things Spiritual by Symbol and Repretenta- i 
tion; and of what uſe is this, if the Aſſent to 
what is Jucumprebenſible in them, is not the 
ole Diſßinguiſbing Mark of Evangelical Faith ? ÞY 
I anſwer, that there was true elical Faith FR 
in the World long before that Anagy was ever 
thought of; or the true Manner oi our con--- 
ceiving things Divine and Spiritaat by Symbol 
14 and Repreſentation only, came to be conſi- 
| dered and rightly adjuſted.” Men truly Or- 
be thodox Believed as far as they Underfiood ; and 
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did not perplex or embarraſs either their own 
Heads or the Chriſtian Faith, with any nice 
and intricate Notions and Conceptions of what 
1 was utterly incomprehenſible ; it being no 
matter of Daty or Obligatius in reſpect: either 
of their Kywledee or Faith; and it being on 
the contrary matter of Duty to know and 
believe what they Laden flood, and not 10 con- 
cern themſelves with thoſe- ſecret things which 
Fn belong to God alone. They took every Pro- 
1 poſition in the moſt plain and Obo/0ns Signifi- 
1 2811 | 1 Catlon 
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eation of the Words, and yielded the ent of 
the Intel, and the Conſent of the Will and 
Concurrence of the Heart to it as Such; they 
believed it as Far as it was Intelligible, and ne- 
ver did expreſly take what was Incomprehenſi- 
ble into the Account of either their Knowledge 
or Faith; and it had been happy for the Chriſ- 
tian World if it had continued ſo to this 
Day. ors 


Bur ſince Infidels and Heretics began, on 
the quite Contrary, in all their Controverſies 
with the Orthodox, intirely to overlook or lay 
aſide whatever was plain and Obvious and In- 
telligiblè in the Doctrines and My ſteries of the 
Goſpel; and to raiſe many Doubts and Diffi- 
culties about what is altogether Unintelligible 
or Incomprebenſible; ſince they now. oppoſe 
what we can have no Direct Conception or Idea 
of, to what is plain and obvious and eaſily un- 
derſtood; and charge what is Intelligible. with 
Abſurdity and Contradiction, by arguing from 
an intrinſic Incomprehenfible Nature ; wherein 
they cannot judge or diſcern what is, or is not 
Confiftent with it. And fince they labour to 
render the Chriſtian Faith, plain and obvious 
in itfelf, dark and obſcure by judging of the 
Antitypes in all reſpects as they do of the Types z 
forming all their Arguments upon this groſs 
Suppoſition, That they muſt Both be of the 
fame Nature and Kind in all reſpects; and 
that things Human and Divine are alike to be 
| 8 3 per- 
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perceived by Direct and Immediate Conceptions 
and Ideas. Then, I fay, it became neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh rightly, in every Propoſition re- 
lating to our Chriſtian Myſteries, what is the 
Direct and Immediate Object of our Knowledge 


and Faith, which only is Matter of Duty and 
Obligation, and binding upon our Conſciences 
and what is the Mediate only and Ultimate Ob-—- 
ject of them. Then we are compel'd to ex, 
plain the Nature of that Divine Analogy by þ* 
which we apprehend things otherwiſe incom- Þ* 


5 


1 
1 
* 
1 
1 


prehenſible ; and to place it in ſuch a full and 
glaring Light, that there may be a juſt and 
right Application of it, in all the chief Points 
of Controverſy with the Adverſaries of Reve- FJ 


lation: In order to make it appear that the 


Aſſent of the Mind may, and muſt be given to 


the Reality and Exiſtence of things Incomprehen- | | 
ſible and ineffable; and that theſe cannot be] 
Excluded from being the Mediate and Ultimate | K 


Objects both of our Knowledge and Faith. 


Now tho? it was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh | | 
the 4/ent of the Intelletf to what is perfectly 


underſtood, upon full Proof and the utmoſt 


Moral Certainty; the Influence of the Will | 


prior to the yielding that Aſſent; the Con/ent 
of the Will Sub/equent to that Aſſent, and full 
Concurrencè of the Heart to the Truth of the 
Propoſition aſſented to; and to the Reality and 
Exiſience of what is Ultimately ſignified and in- 
tended in that Propoſition : Yet I would ob- 
1” oF - ſerye 
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ſerve here, that all theſe together are uſualy 
and not unaptly call'd by the Name of Faith 
both in Natural and Reveal'd Religion. 


As Faith is founded upon Knowledge, fo we 
can ſtrictly and properly be ſaid to Believe only 
what we Know ; but this Faiti at the fame 
time neceſſarily includes an Aﬀent of the Mind 
to the Reality and Exiſtence of things, the true 
Nature and Manner of which we can have no 
Knowledge of by any Direct or Immediate Idea 
or Conception. For tho' we can neither Know 
nor Believe in God As he is Incomprehenſible, or 
What is incomprehenſible in him ; yet we both 
know and believe that he Is, and that he Ts 
Incomprehenſ;ble : So, tho' we neither Kyow nor 
Believe the Myſterious Revelations of the Goſ- 
pel 4s they are incomprehenſible, or hat is 


| Incomprehenfible in them; yet we both know 
and believe them to Be real, and Incomprehenſzbls. 


From hence it appears that the Faith of 
the Goſpel is no ſuch Implicit and Precarious 
Aſſent (as the Enemies of Revelation repreſent 


it) to things altogether Unintelligible and Incon- 


ceivable ; ſince, as we have ſeen, nothing that 


is [comprehenſible and above Senſe and Reaſon 
can come at all into any Queſtion between us: 


All this muſt be intirely laid aſide, in thoſe 
Conteſts and Diſputes which have been raiſed 
concerning the Evangelical Faith of any Pro- 
poſition; we can have no Controverſy but 

. 84 about 
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1144 about what 1s perfectly well Under ſtood, and As 
[| far as it is ſo; and concerning that Moral Cer 
j tainty and Evidence upon which Propoſitions 
as clear as any in human Language are found- 
| ed, Our Controverſies muſt turn altogether 
1 upon. the Point of Knowledge; and when that 
= is decided, the Appeal muſt be from thence 
5 to the Heart and Will, whether this onght not 
| to cloſe with that Point of Knowledge ſo as 
to render it Evangelical Faith; for as to what 
is utterly Incomprehenſible in any Propoſition 
whatſoever, it can be no direct and immediate 
Object either of Knowledge, or of that Mn 
which is built upon it. 


- . q - 
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III. Taz third Kind of Knowledge which we 
| have from Deduction of Reaſon, is that of Opi- 
WT nion; the ſhorteſt and moſt apt Deſcription of 
. which, that I have met with, is that of Plato's, 
#1 who defines it 4 Medium between Knowledge and 
Ignorance; it is made up of a Mixture of both, 
and every Opinion is the more or leſs true or 
1 falſe, as one or the other of thoſe two Ingredi- 
| ents prevails, So that there can be no Mere 
Opinion of any thing known from external Sen. 
Kd ſation, or Self-Conſciouſneſs, or Demonſtration, 
Wh or Moral Certainty; or even from Sufficient Te. 
| ſlimony either Human or Divine: Tho? it may 
be Founded upon Topics drawn from any, or 
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| all of theſe Kinds of Knowledge, not excluding 
i; eyen Science; if they are firſt taken for Granted, 
i | and each of them eſtabliſhed upon that ow 
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tainty and Evidence which is peculiar to them, 
This is a Kind of Knowledge Inferior to any 
of the aforementioned, and approaches neareſt 
to that which is founded on Moral Evidence; 
but differs from it in this, that whereas in the 
utmoſt Moral Certainty the Concluſion admits 
but of a bare Natural Poſſtbility of the things 
being otherwiſe than we apprehend it, and leaves - i 
no Reaſonable Cauſe of Doubt or Error: Here | 
the Concluſion ever follows from Premiſes Iy-= 
determinate and Uncertain; and accordingly 
leaves room more or leſs for Doubt, and tor 
ſome Likelihood, or Fear, or Diſtruſft of the 
things being otherwiſe than we apprehend it; 
ſo that in reſpect of all the Degrees between the 
utmoſt Moral Certainty in the One Extreme, and 

the Loweſt Probability in the Other; theſe two 
Kinds of Knowledge run into each other, and 
are not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed even in Ima» 
"2 gination, | 


Now for the rightly adjuſting thoſe Ex- 
= Zremes, as well as the ſeveral Intermediate De- 
& grees of this Mix'd Kind of Knowledge, as we 
may now call it; the beſt way I can think of 
is, by a Parallel drawn from common Mecha- 
niſm, Since all Kinds and Degrees of Moral 
Proof, and Probability are no other than our 
conſidering and offering the Reaſons For and 
Againft the Truth of any Propoſition; you 
may imagine your ſelf throwing the Reaſons 
and Arguments on both ſides into the — 
and 
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and weighing them in a Balance. If there is an 
Azuilibrium without any Inclination of the Ba- 
lance to one ſide or the other, it is then no 
Degree of Knowledge, nor even of Doubting ; 
but downright Ignorance : The Reaſons on both 


Sides deftroy each other, ſo that the Intellect 
can form no Judgment, nor can it yield any 


Aﬀent ; and if there is any Deciſion of the Point 
in Scrutiny, it muſt be from the Arbitrary || 
Impoſition and precarious Act only of the Will 1 
If from any Natural Weakneſs or Defedt, or- 
want of Improvement of the IntelleQ, it cannot 
find out the True Reaſons ; nor determine upon 
the intrinſic Weight of them, ſo that the Judg- 
ment varies, and that each Scale preponde- FF 


rates Alternately ; then nothing can be conclu- F # 
ded, and it is a ſtate of Heſitation and Suſpence, Þ 
of Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty. If one fide FR 
of the Queſtion preponderates, tho' but a Little, 
and continues in one ay; 1o as that the Incli- 
nation or Difference is but ſcarcely diſcerni- BY 


ble; it is then only a bare Appearance of 
Truth, and nothing more than a Conjfecture. 
But if the Preponderancy is diſtinctly Plain and 
Viſible, and yet there is Weight enough of Rea- 
fon on the Contrary fide of the Queſtion, to 
continue the Scales ſtill Pendent and in Motion; 
then indeed it is properly Opinion and Probabi- 
lity And the matter of Opinion is better or 
worſe founded, according as it approaches 
nearer, either to mere Conjecture on the one 


hand; or to Moral Certainty on the other. 


1 But 
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But then the Nature of it is changed, and it 


the Reaſons and Arguments are ſo ſtrong and 


For then the Balance is deſtroyed, and there is 
no reaſonable Cauſe left for a farther Oppoſ#- 
tio or Scrutiny; the Propofition Claims the 
full Aſſent of every unprejudiced Mind, and 


ment as Surely, tho' not as Oe as De- 
monſtration; the nature of which is to admit 


' Oppoſite Scale. 


Nov concerning this kind of Knowledge, 
'& which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Probabi- 
'& 7ity or Opinion; whether it is founded Inter- 
naly upon our own Reaſon, or Externaly upon 
the 7eſtimony and Experience of others, I ſhall 
obſerve theſe three Things. 


1. THAT there are two latent Cauſes of the 
Worſt fort of Fraud and Deceit in this Scrutiny 
for judging and determining upon the 'Truth 
of Propoſitions, in Religion eſpecialy, becauſe 
it is being deceived in Matters of utmoſt Conſe- 
quence. The one is in the Intellect itſelf, which 
holds the Balance; for if a Man is Ignorant and 


Reaſons are proper to be conſider'd, and what 
are foreign to the Queſtion, he may be groſly 


impoſed 


loſes the very Name of Opinion and Probability, 
and is refolyed into a Mora! Certainty; when 


cogent, that the Scale weighs to the Ground. 


ought to conclude and Determine the Judg- 


of no Weight whatloeyer to be thrown into the 


Weak in his Judgment, fo as not to diſcern what 
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impoſed upon by Falſe Weights And if 'his 
Ignorance proceeds from want of Induſtry in 
the Improvement of his Underſtanding ; and of 
Application in the Ule of thoſe Means of Know- 
ledge which are in his Power, his entertaining 
even Fong Opinions is Ineærcuſable. The other 
too common Method of deceiving a Man's 
ſelf is, when inſtead of plain and Genuine Rea- 
fon, he throws his Humour, or Pride, or Paſſion, 
or Prejudice, or Vanity into the Scales; ſo that 
theſe, by an inviſible Diſpoſition or Turn of 
a Falſe Balance (which is here no leſs An Abo- 
mination to the Lord, than in Merchandize) 
Wt ſhall Outweigh the plaineſt and moſt cogent 
3 | Arguments, which can be offered for the Truth 
1 of any Propoſition, * 
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2. THAT tho” mere Probability or Opinion 
is a kind of Knowledge Inferior to that of M.“ W#® 
ral Certainty, yet in Matters of Religion it De- 

ſerves and even Requires the Aﬀent of the In- 
zelle and Concurrence of the Will. In the com- 
mon Affairs of This World, wherein Men are 
not ſo ſubject to Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion, 
WW the Higher Probability always determines the 
1 Judgment; fo that in cafes wherein the Dif- 


n ference or Inequality between the two oppoſite 
WAV Sides of the Queſtion is not very Diftingwiſbable, 
WG Men ever. cloſe intirely with the greateſt Ap- 


pearance and Likelihood of Truth, even in 
Matters of. the greateſt Conſequence ; wherein 
the Health of their Bodies, and their whole 
DT | worldly 


and ſounded upon 
of no ſmall Conſequence to the promoting 
Virtue and Holineſs in every Man in Particu- 
uur, and contribute not a little to Peace and 


=== and Obligation ; bec 
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worldly Fortune is concerned; nay, and when 
their very Lives: are at ſtake: And this is 
remarkably true, that the main Conduct of 
human Life, thro' the whole Courſt of 7; emporal 
Affairs is influenced and governed by the Agb 
eſt Probability; inſomuch that in many Inſtan- 
ces it would be eſteemed downright Folly and 
1 not to be en and ON A 

con Der 4 


Tuts Opinion or Probability | ought t to. heave 
| Smet Meig — Ree ian like wiſe; 
the beſt Proof that can be thought of or offered 
in every Inſtance of any Importance here; 
Ought to determine the Aſſent of the Inteilect; 


+1 1 lan ſhould be follow'd with 2 Conſent of 


the Will. Religious Matters of Opinion only, 
a Reaſonable Probability are 


Unanimity in the Church in Geseral; fo that 


cho the Things themſelves, which are ſounded 
con Probability, may be in their own. Nature 


Indifferent ; yet the Determination of the Fudg» 
ment concerning them, as far as Men are able, 
may become no Matter of Indifferency, but of 
all Chriſtians 
— 6h as far as it is practicable, to arrive at a 
perfect Harmony and Agreement even in re- 
ligious Opinions. Prove or try ALL Things, 
— Apoſtle, . bold fa or adhere. W 
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That which is good. We are for Peace ſake O. 
gd to uſe the beſt Means of inſorming the 
Judgment in theſe religious Matters even of 
Opinion; which tho' they cannot Claim or De- 
mand the Aſſent of the Mind, as in Moral Cer- 
tainty; may yet render the with-holding it, ſo 


as to keep the Mind ever Flactuating and in 
Suſpence, utterly Inexcuſablee And this is the 


Caſe of thoſe who, in one Extreme, will give 
no firm Aſſent to any thing in Religion, with- 
out Demonſtration and Mathematical Certainty ; 
and of thoſe, in the other Extreme, who take 


up their —_ without a juſt Regard to any 


impartial Reaſoning of their Own, or to the De- 
ciſions and Determinations either of the Church 
in general, or of ſuch as ought to be preſumed 
the. moſt Wiſe and Knowing in it; which have 
been always reckoned the fundamental Rules of 
Probability, with regard to religious Opinions. 


The danger of Deceit and Fallacy here is, when 


Men put any degree of Mere Probability upon 
the Foot of Moral Certainty and Evidence; or 
on the Contrary, what is moraly Certain and 
Evident upon the Foot only of a Bare Probabi- 


3. Tas laſt thing I ſhall obſerve is, that 
no Point of Mere Opinion and Probability, can 
be a ſufficient Foundation for a religious Faith, 
in the true and Proper Acceptation of that 
Word. Faith muſt be built upon Knowledpe 
and if that is Not Clear and Certain, the N 
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hs MM oftheIntelle& and Concurrence of the Will muſt 
le be Dubious and Wavering ; and of Conſequence 
of not abſolutely Obligatory upon the Conſciences of 
e-Mlen, as every Article of the Chriftian Faith is. 


Yo We may indeed be ſaid to Believe things for 
{0 which we have No moral Certainty ; but then 
in that Belief muſt have the ſame degrees of Ma- 
he ering and Uncertainty, with that Probable Knows 
I Lage only upon which it is founded. 

„ O dinion hath been uſed promiſcuouſly, in the 
ce large and Vulgar Sence of the Word, to expreſs 
1y FS indifferently Any Judgment of the Mind form'd 
e- either upon Moral Certainty, or Bare Probability 
ch FS only; fo that nothing is more common than to 
ed FF fay,a Man is of ſuch or ſuch Opinions, in relation 
ve even to the plain Fundamentals of Chriſtianity ; 
of and the Equivocation or Fallacy latent in that 
ws. Term hath too often given a ſpecious Colour 
en to the fatal and deadly Errors of ſome Men 


and hath a tendency to deceive ſuch as are 
truly Orthodox into a mild and fayourable 


Or | 
ad FX Judgment of ſuch Principles as are abſolutely 
his (EE Heretical: Whereas in the True and Proper Sig- 
nification of that Term, it is to be reſtrained to 
| that Aſſent of the Mind which is founded upon 
at any Proof or Evidence Short of a Moral Certainty. 
an Hence therefore we have this peculiar Mark 
th, and Character of Hereſy, as it is diſtinguiſhed 
at from all erroneous Opinions in the general; that 
e; it is a Denial of a Plain and expreſs Religious 
— Doctrine or Propoſition, in the moſt obvious 
| | and 


— — l 


28 True and Real a Sence and full Import of thoſe 


Son; but in mere Metaphor only. That the Holy Spirit 1 
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and intelligible Sence: of the Words, which is 
founded upon a Moral Certainty and: Evidence 
And whether ſuch a Propoſition is denied Ex- 
pre/ly, or by Immediate neceſſary Conſequence, it 
makes no Alteration in the nature of the thing; 
there is only this Circumflantial Difference, that 
the one is more Covert and clandeſtine, ' the o- I 
therhath an Air of Openneſs and Ingenuity, | 


Fox inſtance, as if a Perſon ſhould aſſert, | 1 
That Chriſt is not the only begotten Son of God, in- 


Terms, tho' not in the ſame Literal Pro ety | 
of Them, as when they are-ufed for an human 


of God is not Gd; nor ought to be call'd fo. That the 
Son is not Originaly and Intirely of the ſame real! 
Nature and Efſence with his true Father. That the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt are not Divine Perſons in the | # 
plain, and obvious, and moſt intelligible Sence | % 
of the Term Divine; but in ſome Abfiract Me- 
tap hy ical Acceptation of it, ſo unintelligible that 
it will not admit of any Explanation. That we 
muſt worſhip the Son as an OMN1PRESENT 
INvis1BL'E Being; and yet _ not pay him 
SUPREME and ULTIMATE Worſhip. And 
ſhould be poſitive that Chr1/# is not the true God; 
and aggravate this by adding, That they are wor- 
thy of Cenſure who ſay he was made out of nothing; 
tho” this can mean no more than, Let Men ima- 
Cine him to be what elſe they pleaſe, yet he is not the 
true God. And ſhould likewiſe hold 2 

| : at 
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19 That Chriſt is not Co-eternal with the Fat hen; 
* and ſhould add, that They are juſtly cenſured who 
ad ay there was a Time when he was not; tho' this 
it cannot poſſibly have any other intelligible Sence 
* or Meaning, but that 2% he is not eternal as the 
#6 Father is, yet they deſerve Cenſure who preſume to 
o- be is not Eternal: Or at beſt, Let Men think 
sha they will elſe of him, yet they muſ} not think 
Vim truly Eternal. 
Fa | Tno' Men are indiſpenſably bound in Daty 
oſs o, agree in all Points of Religion which are 
2 Plain and perfectly Intelligible, and for which 
n there is a Moral Certainty, as being the Eſſentials 
„it of it; yet they may often be of different Opini- 
he on, in other Points of it which are not ſo, 
e vithout any juſt blame or Cenſure: For the 
the | eakneſi of human Under/tanding is ſuch; there 


the | Fare luch different Turns in Mens Minds; they 
ace! have ſo many various ways of Thinking ; and 
there is ſuch a want of Education and Refine- 
ent in the Generality of Mankind; that af- 
er the moſt Sincere and Diligent Endeavours 
they cannot exactly agree in Matters of mere 
Vrobability. The unavoidable Neceſſity of this va- 
Iriety of Opinions often renders it Excuſable; and 
it is attended with this accidental Advantage, 
that it affords a large Scope for the Exerciſe of 
Humanity, and Meekneſs, and Condeſcention in 
Men, and for their Bearing with one another. 
But then it ought well to be conſider'd, that 
tho* this Difference in religious Matters of Opi- 

- + nion 


lanatiom and Illuſtration only. 
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nion may be very allowable and Innocent in its | 
felf; yet it may become highly Criminal when 
Men confound things for which there is no 
other than a bare Probability, with ſuch as 
have a plain Undeniable Certainty and Evidence: 
And when with matter of Opinion only they 
intermix Pride and Vanity, Preſumption, of- 
tiveneſs, or Prejudice; Breach of Communion, 
and Reſiſtance of Lawful Authority, or Diſobe- 
dience to ſpiritual Governors; who tor that very |? 
reaſon, becauſe Men cannot be ſuppos'd to 
agree intirely in religious Matters of mere Oh. 
nion and Probability, and becauſe theſe are not 
Fundamental or Eſſential to Religion, have un-. 
doubted Power of Fading and Determining finaly | 
in Such Matters; tho' they have no farther Po-! 
er in Matters Eſential, and founded upon plain 
Moral Certainty and Evidence than that of Ex- 


IV. Tu x fourth and laſt Head of Knowledge 
obtained by Deduction of Reaſon is that which! 
is derived ſrom the Experience and Information 
of others, and is founded upon Teſtimony. This 
is a kind of Knowledge very different in its | 
Nature from any of the former, and built on 
a very different kind of Evidence; and it hath | 
been very imperfectly defin'd, An 4/ent of the 
Mind given to the Truth of any Thing upon the 
Teflimony of another; to which ſhould have been] 
added, upon a full Conviction of the ＋ 4 
f yielding that Affent : For every Propoſi- 

b | tion 
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it» tion to which we yield an Aſſent, either Is or 
hen WF 0izht to be a Point of Knowledge, before it can 
no regularly be either a Belief in general, or a re- 
1 as FF ligious Faith in particular. The firſt Part of that 
ce: PF Definition hath blended together theſe ſeveral 
hey things very Different in themſelyes, and which 


*Oft- I ought - * well diſtinguiſhed ; namely Knows- 


in, ls e; in general; a true religious Faith; 
obe- 3 a —_ Implicit Aſſent of the Mind, that i * 
7ery | where there is not a ſuch a Conviction of Reaſon 


| to Jas is a juſt and ſolid Ground for that Aſſent. 


not! ALL the kinds of Knowledge we have hi- 
un- therto treated of aroſe from Our ſelves, and re- 
naly FS faulted from the Immediate Uſe and Exerciſe of 
ow- = our own Natural Faculties; but this is in a great 
lain] meaſure from Without us, and is owing to the 


Ex- Reaſon and Underſtanding of Others: Which 
then becomes truly Our own, when we give no 

L haſty and precarious Aﬀent to any Information 

edge or Teſtimony ; but uſe our Reaſon ſtrictly and 
hich ÞY impartialy in Searching and Trying every In- 


ation bY ſtance of this Knowledge, ſo as to Approve or 
Thi Reject it as it appears to us to be true or falſe, 
1 its reaſonable or abſurd ; or in Proportion to thoſe 
t on Degrees of Probability wherewith it comes re- 
hath commended, 
2 | 


Now, there muſt be ſuch a Concurtence of 


been our Ou Reaſon in theſe following Particulars, 
able- with regard to every Point of Information or 
poſi- Teftimony, as ſhall render it truly Knowledge, as 
tion well as Belief or Faith. 


T 2 1. OUR 
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1. Our own Reaſon muſt be imploy'd in 


judging of the Subject Matter of the Information; 


and whether the Fords and Language in which 
the Information is made are perfectly Intelli- 
gible © If they are not to be Under//ood, the In- 
ſormation is to be rejected, not as Ab/urd or 
Contradictory; but as being Senceleſs and with- 
out any Meaning at all. No Man can be in- 
form'd of what he is not Capable of underſtand- 
ing; and there can be no Information or Re- 
velation to Mankind concerning the Real In- 
trinſic Nature of any thing in, itſelf acompre- 
henſible to us; the Information. muſt be of | 
ſomething ſo Plain and Intelligible that Reaſon | * 
can clearly apprehend it, and judge of it. So |? 
that no divine Revelation concerning God and 
his Attributes, the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, 
and all things Supernatural and Spiritual, reaches 
any farther than their Exiſtence only, and that 
lively Symbol and Analogy under which they are 
repreſented to the Mind of Man; which is as 
Plain and obvious, and Intelligible as any thing 
in Nature and common Lite. 


2. SECONDLY, Reaſon muſt be convinced that 
the ſubject Matter of the Information is Poſſible, 
and that it implies no Abſurdity or Contradic- 
tion. And if the Information is concerning any 
thing Supernatural and Spiritual, this is a fun- 
damental Ryle for the Procedure of the Intel- 
lect ; that it muſt deduce no Abturdity or Con- 

tradiction 
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tradition but from what is plain and Intelligi- 
bk in every Propoſition: And it muſt conclude 
that ſuch Abſurdities and Contradictions as 
ariſe from a Compariſon between what 1s plain 
andIntelligible, and that which is Incomprehenſzble, 
in reſpect of their real Intrinſic Natures, are all 
groundleſs and imaginary ; as for inſtance in 
this Propoſition, Chriſt is the only begotten Son 
of God. Now, that one Perſon ſhould be the 
only begotten Son of another, 1s plain and in- 
telligible ; and a Man who believes the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God, concludes, with- 
out any farther Examination of what is Unin- 
telligible and Incomprehenſible, that this is as true 
and as void of Abſurdity and Contradiction in 
reſpect of the Divine Nature, as it is in com- 
mon Speech among Men; which is the Sub- 
ſtance of this Propoſition as far as we are ob- 


b liged to Under/iand and Believe it: And he will 
look upon it as impious 7rifling with the plain 
Word of God to raiſe any Abſurdities and Con- 


tradictions, from ſuch a Compariſon between 
Human and Divine Generation, as infers that 
the Son cannot be intirely of the Same Nature 
and Eſſential Perfetions with the Father. 


As it 1s the Office and Privilege of Reaſon to 
reject every Information, which carries any ma- 
nifeſt Abſurdity or Contradiction In itſelf; fo 
it muſt obſerve narrowly whether it is contra- 
dictory to any of the Preceding Articles of 
Knowledge; that of Segſation or Self-Conſcionſ< 

2 neſs 7 
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weſs, or Demonſtration, or Meral Certainty, or 
Wh even to any Great Degree of Probability For 
1184 tho' theſe may Combine together ſor the Con- 
lll firmation of the Same Truth; yet ſince they 

4 are all Natural means of Knowledge, and 
) N when they are truly genuine can never Deceive, 
1 they are every one of them to be duly regarded 
| in their K7zd, and are never ta be ſet in Oppo- 
f ſition to one another, 


| 
"| 3. Tn1RDLy, our Reaſon muſt judge and 
14 determine concerning the 4 — Stncerity 
| of the Perſon from whom the hte 
1 comes. In order to this Judgment, Izforma- 
il * tion together with the 7 eftimony or Evidence 
#0 upon which it is founded, muſt be divided into 
that which 1s merely Human, and that which 
mr is Divine. As to Human Information, we yield 
N the Aſſent of the Intellect to it in Proportion 
3 only to what appears agrecable to Truth from 
WF our Own Faculties of Underſtanding ; and by 
1 the uſe of our Reaſon we make what was the 
mat Knowledge of Others properly our Own. This 
Mi 3s very extenſive, and makes up the greateſt 
Part of that Knowledge with which the Mind 
of Man is furniſhed; it takes in all that we 
have from the Hiſtory of Mankind and of Na- 
ture; the Accounts we have of all the Parts of 
the World which we have not ſeen; and in 
ſhort all that we have from the Reaſon and 
Experience of Other Men : And we acquieſce 
| in all this as ſa much Real 5 and not 


as 
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as any Precarious implicite Belief ; but as an 
Aſſent of the Mind founded upon ſuch hu- 
man Teſtimony, as amounts to a Moral Cer- 
tainiy. 


As to Divine Information or Revelation, no 
Search or Inquiry of this Nature can be made; 
ſince Reaſon hath Already a full Conviction that 
it muſt exceed all human Certainty; for God 
can neither be deceived himſelf, nor deceive 
others. So that in refpect of Divine Revela- 
tion in particular, the laſt thing our Reaſon is 
to have a full Conviction of is 


4. FouRTHLY, that the Information or Revela- 
tion comes from God; or that the Scriptures 
wherein theſe Revelations are made are 
of Divine Authority; for a right Apprehenſion 


of which I ſhall obſerve theſe two Things, 


1. THAT as God hath made Man the im- 
| mediate Iuſirument of all Thoſe Revelations, ſo 
muſt Evangelical Faith be partly founded ups 
on Human Teſtimony or Evidence. Men were 
the Authors of all the Books in the Old and 
New Teſtament ; and if we conſider them ab- 
ſtractedly from any Conſideration of their Di- 
vine Authority, they muſt be allowed of equal 
Credibility at leaſt with all Other Antient 
Writings; that is if we examine them im- 
partialy by the ſame Rules of Criticiſm, by 
which we make a Judgrent of other Ano 
: 4 "= 
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If we conſider the Characters of the ſacred Pen- 
Men; their Antiquity, Style, and Manner of 
Writing; the Opportunities they had of being 
Themſelves well Informed of the Truth of 
what they tranſmitted down to Poſterity ; 
the great Weight and Importance of the Sub- 
jects they treated of; the Accounts given of 
them by their Cotemporaries, and by thoſe who 
lived in the Neareſt Ages to them; their in- 
tire Conſiſtency with themſelves ; together with 
the perfect Harmony there is between all thoſe 
who in ſeveral Diſſant Ages have purſued the 
fame deſign: Tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Scriptures to be upon the foot of mere Human 
Teſtimony and Evidence; yet in theſe, as well 
as in all Other reſpects, our Knowledge of them, 
and the Belief that is built upon that Know- 
ledge, muſt be of equal Truth and Certainty 
with that which is founded upon any Profane 
Hiſtory, We may as truly and properly be 
faid to Kno all the Facts and Tranſactions re- 
lated in Scripture, and to be as Swre and as 
well informed of the Qualifications, and Cha- 
rafters, and Conduct, and Performances of all 
the Perſons mentioned in it, and of Chyif? and 
his Apoſtles in particular: And we have the 
fame Moral Certainty even upon the Foot of 
Human Teſtimony, that there Were ſuch Per- 
-Jons, and that they ſpoke and acted ſuch things 
as are related of them; as we have that there 
were ſuch Perſons as Patt, and Herod; and 
Anguſins, and Tiberius Cæſar; and of all thoſe 
| q Actions 
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Actions and Exploits of theirs whereof we have 
a particular Account in Profane Hiſtory, 


| Now if to this Teſtimony merely Human, 
and founded upon the Credibility and Faith of 
antient Hiffory in general, we add that which 
is Divine, and which cannot be Pretended for 
any other W ritings in the World; ſuch as the 
Miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, to which 
they always appeal'd for the Truth of their 
Doctrine and Miſſion ; the concurrent Comple- 
tion of all the Prophecies relating to the A 
ffah from the Beginning of the World, in the 
Perſon of Chriſt Alone; the Scriptures being 
the only Book in the World which gives us 
any Account of the whole Series of God's Di/- 
penſations towards Mankind, from the firſt 
Creation for about four thouſand Years to- 
gether ; the great Improvement of Natural Re- 
ligion, and Exaltation of Morality 1o viſible thro? 
the whole Tenor of Scripture. And laſtly, the 
Providential Care and Caution ſo ſignal and ma- 
nifeſt in every Age, for tranſmitting down Books 
written at ſuch great diſtances of time from 
One another, and All of them from Us ; their 
being at this Day ſo Conſiſtent among them- 
ſelves, and ſo void of any Material Error, that 
in the immenſe Number of Various Readings, 
which have been with great Labour collected, 
there cannot any one Inſtance be found of a 
Contrariety or Oppoſition in reſpect of any Fun- 
damental Point of Faith or Prattice. If theſe 
things, 
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things, I fay, are ſuperadded and thoroughly 
conſidered, they give the Scriptures the utmoſt 
Moral Certainty, ſuch as no merely Human Writ- 
ings can admit of; and are the greateſt Proof 
and Evidence for the Truth of them which 
we are Capable of receiving, without a, continued 
daily Repetition of Miracles thro? every Gene- 
ration. It is an Evidence founded upon the 
Teftimony of God and Man; ſuch as Claims and 
Demands the Aſſent of the Intellect, and that 
Concurrence of the Heart and Will which ren- 
ders it an Evangelical Faith built upon the 
ſtricteſt Operation of Reaſon, and the utmoſt 
Effort of human Underſtanding. So that Re- MW 
velation is a Solid Ground of Perſuaſion ; and 
our Faith is founded upon the Teſtimony of 
God But Reaſon firſt provides that the Foun- 
dation is Sure and rightly laid; that we do 
not miſtake that Teſtimony for what is merely 
Human, and build our Faith upon the Sand; 
and that the ſpecious Superſtructure be not 
Ignorance or Superſtition, a blind Credulity or 
Enthuſiaſm. | 


* * * 
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Bor there is one thing more which clears 
up this Moral Certainty or Evidence beyond. 
all Evaſion ; and that is, that the Authors of 
the Books in Scripture Profeſ/ed to have wrote 
them by an immediate divine Commiſſion and 
Inſpiration ; and moſt of them proved the Truth 
of this by Miracles, which were allowed by all 
jo be Such at the time they were —_ 1 
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And in thoſe miraculous Operations they. were 
ſo far from gratifying any Vanity or Intereſt of 
their own, that they ſuffered the utmoſt Con- 
tempt, and bodily Pain, and even Death for 
the Doctrines they confirmed by them. Now, 
had they penned down the Scriptures as dicta- 
ted Verbatim by an Audible articulate Voice 
from Heaven as loud as Thunder, this would 
not have amounted to a greater Moral Cer- 
tainty for the Truth of them, than what we 
now have: For the Authors would ſtill have 
been Men; we now muſt have rely'd upon the 
Teſtimony of Men and the ſame ſecret Pro- 
vidence of God ſor their being tranſmitted 
Pure and uncorrupted down to Poſterity; and 
we might as well have been deceived in 755, 
as in the Profeſſion made by the original Au- 
thors, of their having wrote by an immediate 
Divine Inſpiration, 


2. THE other thing well worth Obſerva- 
tion here is, that as God hath made Men the 
immediate Inſtruments of all his Revelations ; 
ſo in merciful Condeſcention to the Weakneſs 

of our Underſtanding he hath made uſe of 
human Language, as well as of our Natural 
and moſt Familiar Conceptions and Ideas for 
the clear and eaſy Repreſentation and Diſco- 
covery of things ſupernatural, and otherwiſe 
altogether incomprehenſible, Since Men were 
the Inſtruments of theſe Revelations, they 
could not haye been made in the Language of 
OK Ry Wh Angels, 
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Angels ; or in any ſuch Proper Terms as would 
literaly have expreſſed the Real intrinſic Na- 
ture of heavenly Things; there being no Capa- 
city in Man for any Ideas or Conceptions of 
their Real Nature, nor any Words in human 
Language to expreſs them. And if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe that by a Miraculous Operation a Man 
had any ſuch Viſions and Revelations of their real 
Nature vouchlated to him either In the Boay, 
or out of the Body, they would be Unſpeakable, 
and it would not be poſſible for him to utter 
them; ſo that he could not be the Inſtrument 
of Conveying them to the reſt of Mankind. 
This made it neceſſary to have all the divine 


| Revelations adapted to our natural Way of 


Thinbing and Speaking; and accordingly the 
Wiſdom of God hath ſo ordered it, that we 
are not obliged to yield either the Ant of the 
Tatelle, or Conſent of the Heart and Will, to any 
Doctrine which is not as plain or Intelligiblè as 
any thing in common Lite : All therefore Be- 


ond this, which is Unintelligible or Incompre- 


hen ſiblè in any Scripture Propoſition, is no Imme- 
diate and Proper Object either of Chriſtian Know- 
edge or Faith; it belongs to Another World; 
and we are at preſent to know and believe no 
more of it, than that it is Incomprehenſjble, 
and therefore reſerved intirely tor the Beatific 
Viſion, 


Tuvs ve ſee no Aſent of the Mind can be 
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given to any thing Intireꝶ unintelligible or in- 
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comprehenſible, upon the 7e//imony either of 
God or Man; and if the Divine Revelations 
had not been very plain and intelligible, they 
never could have been Conveyed down to Us 
by thoſe who received them firſt; for Men 
could never have tranſmitted to 2 what 
they had no Knowledge of Themſelves. So that 
nothing can be more unreaſonable and ground- 
leſs, than the ObjetFions of Unbelievers and 
Freethinkers againſt our Chriſtian Myſteries, 
as Unintelligibk and Incomprehenfjble ; ſince they 
are Obliged to know and believe nothing more 

in them, than what is Plain and eaſy, and very 
Intelligible. The fame Objections will lie as 
ſtrongly againſt all that the Heat hen Moraliſts 
have wrote concerning God and his Attributes; 
nor for the ſame Reaſon could any Inteiligible 
Sence or Meaning of their Writings upon thoſe 
Subjects have been ever handed down to us; 
for nothing can be in its own intrinſic Nature 
more Myſterious and Incomprehenſible than 
God and his Attributes ; and therefore by that 
way of arguing Men muſt reject all the tunda- 
mental Articles of Natural Religion. 
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SINCE it is thus evident that Evangelical 
Faith requires the Aſſent of the Mind to no- 
thing but what is plain and Intelligible in every 
Propoſition, in the moſt common and obvious 
Signification of the Words ; let every Man firſt 
have a full Conviction of the Truth of each 
Propoſition in the Gofpel, as far only as — is 
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Plain and Intelligible ; and then let him firmly 
Believe as far as he Under lands. Let him be- 
lieve firmly, and without any baſe Equivoca- 
tion or Fallacy, that there is but ONs God, 
the ſole and only inviſible Object of Auy Di- 
vine Worſhi p whatſoever : And Think and Speak 
of him, and Worſhip him under that plain and 
perſonal Diſtinction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, which moſt expreſly runs thro' the whole 
Style of the New Teſtament ; and leave the 


Incomprehenſible Unity and Diſtinction (as coni- 


mon Sence would direct him) to the great Au- 
thor of our Faith himſelf; Let him believe 
Chriſt to be The only begotten Son of God, in the 
moſt Full and moſt Obvious Import of thoſe 
Words; that is, in as much 774th and Reality 
as one Man is the Son of Another: And leave 


the Divine Incompreheiſible Generation to the 


Veracity of God; who propoſed his Revelati- 
ons to be Under/tood and Believed, according to 


the Way of Thinking and Speaking amongſt 


Men. Let him believe that Chriſt, by his 


Death, did as Truly and Actualy make an Atone- 


ment to God for our Sins; as one Man works 
an Atonement and Reconciliation to 4nother 
for the Offences of a Third Perſon : And leave 
the Unintelligible Reality, and ineffable Manner 
of that Divine Operation for the Subject of 


eternal Contemplation and Praiſe in another 


World. And ſo likewiſe in every Other In- 
ftance of what goes under the Name of My/- 


tery in the Goſpel: Let him believe the Blood 


of 
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ol Chriſt hath the fame intrinſic Virtue and Ef- 


ficacy, for the Real and Actual cleanſing of the 
Soul from the Guilt and Pollution of Sin; that 
Water hath for the waſhing any Filth or Dirt 


off from the Body. That the Interceſſion made 
in our behalf by Chriſt is as Truly, and Reahy, 


and Actualy ſuch; as if it were a ſtrictly Proper 
and Literal Interceſſion. That Men ſhall un- 
dergo a great and glorious Change at the Reſur- 
rection of the Juſt; as Truly as a Man is here 
changed from the Point of Death, to a ſtate of 
perfect Health; or from the Condition of a 


Slave, to the Glory of a Kingdom. Let Men I 


ſay Believe as far as they thus perfectly and 
clearly Underſtand, without perplexing and con- 
founding themſelves or others with what is Ia- 


comprehenſjble, and then they anſwer all the 
Ends of an Evangelical Faith ; and do fulfil the 


| Whole Purpoſe of God in all his divine Reye- 


lations. 


Ir Men would come about to this Pri- 
mitive Temper and Spirit of Believing; and leave 
off darkning and diſturbing the Faith of Chri- 
ſtians, which is plain in itſelf, by blending 
what is obvious and Intelligible with what. is Un- 
intelligible and Incomprehenſible : Then we ſhall 
relinquiſh all Analogy ; and there will be no oc- 
caſion for obviating all their pretended Ab/ur- 
dities and Contradictions, by ſhewing how we 
are under a Neceſſity of apprehending things 
ſpiritual and divine in Types only and Sym- 

| 3 bolical 
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bolical Repreſentations. But ſince the proſeſs d 
and open Arians, and Socinians, and Deiſts, and 
Freetbinkers have utterly declin'd the Natural 


and EH way of Believing ; laying aſide all 


that is obvious and Intellizible in the Doctrines 
of the Goſpel, on account. of what is altogether 
Unintelligible and ineffable. And ſince our mo- 
dern Clandeſtine Arians have, from their groſs I- 
dcas of three Human Perſons, or rather even three 
Bodily Subſtances, argued the Sow and Holy Gh 

to be actualy and intirely Separate from the 
Father, as we conceive Three Men to be Sepa- 
rate from/one another; and conſequently Sub- 
ordinate and Inferior to him. And ſince theſe 
Enemies of Revelation have gained ſo great a 
Point, as todraw off the Learned and worthy 
Defenders of Chriſtianity from the Plain and 
open Field of Battle, into Unknown Ground 
full of inextricable Mazes and Windings Where 
they are obliged to Engage them by underta- 
king Solutions of what is never to be ſolved; 
by Explaining what is Incxplicable ; and by ela- 
borate 1/luſtrations of things altogether in the 
Dark. Since, I ſay, this is evidently the pre- 
tent State and Condition of Chriſtianity among 
us; the Doctrine of Divine Analogy is now become 
abſolutely neceſſary; and is like to continue 10 
as long as this Strain of Infidelity ſo prevailing 
in our Age ſhall laſt; which it is to be fear'd 
may, in a greater or leſs Degree, be tranſmit- 
ted down to lateſt Poſterity. 


Tar Reaſon why I have, in this Prelimi- 
nary Treatiſe, began with the firſt Rudiments of 
Knowledge ; and traced theProcedure of the Un- 
detſtanding thro” every Step, from Ideas of Senſa- 
tion up to our Conceptions of things Supernatu- 
ral and Spiritual; may not perhaps be ſoon diſ- 
cerned ; Yet I doubt not but the Neceſſity of 
it will evidently appear hereafter, when Men 


come to ſee the great Uſefulneſs and Advan- 


tage of applying this Doctrine to our preſent 

Controver ſies with all Sorts of Unbelievers; to- 

gether with the Difficulty of that Application, 

{o as to run neither into the ſtrictly Lzzeral and 

Proper Acceptation of Scripture Terms, on 

the one hand; nor into mere Metaphor and Al- 
liſion only, on the other. 


Ino I need not apologize for diſtinguiſh- 
ing the ſeveral Kinds of Knowledge with ſome 
Exactneſs; together with that Kind of Evi- 
dence which is proper to each of them. The 
Mind of every judicious Reader muſt ſuggeſt 
to him, what Light and Direction it adminiſters 
for the Procedure of the Underſtanding in ge- 
neral, as well as in Matters of Natural and 
Reveal'd Religion in particular; and what 


be prevented in all our Religious Cont rover ſies 

and Diſputes: Eſpecialy if he hath obſerved, 

how theſe have all ariſen from abſurdly ſup- 

poſing the ſeveral Heads of Knowledge above- 
U 


mentioned 


cl 
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endleſs Confu ſion and Uncertainty may hereby 
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Proof and Evidence 
Knowledge for that of Another, which is of a 
quite different Nature, and will not admit of 
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mentioned to differ only in Degree, and not 


in Kind; from blending and confounding the 


different Kinds of Proof and Evidence peculiar 
to each of them; from Mens inſiſting upon a 
peculiar to One Kind of 


it; from Oppoſing the different Kinds of Know- 
ledge and Evidence to one another, which are 


each of them perfect in their Kind, and muſt 
never be ſuppoſed to interfere or claſh with 


one another; and laſtly from not diſtinguiſh- 
ing between a blind Implicit Aſent of the Mind 


upon the bare Word or Teſtimony of another, 
and that Faith which reſults from a full Con- 
viction to Reaſon of the Truth of what is be- 


lieved. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the farther Improvement of Know- 


ledge by Relations revealed. 


E have now by ſeveral Steps brought 
the Mind of Man to the utmoſt Bounds 
of that Knowledge, which it can poſſibly arrive 
at by the Strength of its own unaſſiſted Fa- 
culties; and where all the declared Enemies 
of Revelation and Myſtery take up their Reſt. 
Whatever Knowledge it obtains beyond that 


included 


, % . 


2 
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included under the foregoing Heads, is com- 
municated to it from Heaven. Accordingly, 


WHEN the Mind comes to learn and con- * 
ſider firſt, the more Particular and Full Diſ- 9 
coveries which are made to us of thoſe Rela- — 
tions we had already ſome Knowledge of by 
the Light of Nature; and ſecondly thoſe Re- 
lations we bear to God, and he to us, which W | 
are intirely New and Indiſcoverable by Reaſon ; "of 
| this Knowledge includes the Subſtance and ll 
| Foundation of all Reyeal'd Religion. ? 


| 

1. As to the Firſt, when to that general 

; Knowledge we have by the Light of Nature of 

p God as the Creator of all things, it is revealed 
that he Spoke them into Being, and created 
them by the Mord; that he made Man in par- | lil 
ticular of the Earth, to which he added a Bi- His 
vine Principle of another Kind, breathed into 1 

„it immediately from himſelf; and that the 

Living Soul was the reſult of that Union of 

Matter and Spirit; that he was created in In- 

nocence, and in the Likeneſs and Image of God; 

that Adam and Eve were the firſt created Pair, 

and that all Mankind deſcended from them. 


Acarn, when to the general Relation of 
his Providence over us, it is more particularly 
reveal'd, that he Upholdeth all things by the 
Word of his Power; that in him we live, move, 
and have our Being ; 5 a ſingle Sparrow doth 

2 208 


- ” — OS - 


not fall to the Ground 2 him; and that 


by theſe farther Particulars ; That the Eyes of 


and the Good ; that God ſball a, every Work 
Into Judgment, with 77 ſecret thi 


One God ; for tho' the neceſſary Exiſtence of one 
Firſt Canſeo all things, could be inferred by the 
Light of Nature; yet this was a Degree of Know- 
ledge ſo General and Imperfect, and ſo little 
. weighed and conſider'd, that Deities were mul. 
tiplied in the Heathen World according to all 
the Wants and Neceſſities of human Liſe: In- 


true God, and that there is No other God but one. 
Of this one only God ſeveral Particulars are t 
; Tory expreſly revealed in Scripture; as That 1 
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the very Hairs of our Head are all numbered, 
And laſtly, when that Relation he bears to us 
as a Fudge, is rendered more full and expreſs 


the Lord are in every Place "beholdj ng the Evil 


ng, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil; that he hath 

Appointed 8 Day in the which he will judge the 
World in Righteouſneſs ; that in Order to this 
univerſal Judgment there ſhall be a ee, 
of the Dead, both of the juſt and of the unjuſt ; 
and that thoſe who are alive at the laſt Day 
Shall be changed in a , in the 7˙ winkiing : 


of an Eye. 


AGAIN, when it is revealed that there is 74 4 


ſomuch that Revelation became abſolutely. ne- 
ceſſary to fix Mankind in the belief of One on , 


is a Spirit; That there is None good but he; 


a Thar he Only 15 wiſh and that his Wiſdom i 3 hs 


infinite: ; 


> in 
* 


R 
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infinite; That he is Almighty, hath all Power, 
and is the Only Potentate, King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lord; That he is Above all; That he 
is Juſt, and Righteous, and Merciful, and Holy; 


That he is Loving, and Gracious, and Long-ſuf= 
W ering; That he ſees the Secrets of all Hearts, 


and will reward every Man According to his 


Works; That he only hath Immortality, and 


Life In himſelf; That he is the Moſt High 


Cod and Lord of Hoſts, incorruptible, inviſible. 
8 Theſe and ſuch like more Full and Expreſs 
Characters we meet with in Scripture of the 
One only true God, and which are applied to him 
only, and can be attributed to none but him. 
And theſe, with many ſuch other Inſtances, 
are Improvements in that Knowledge we ale 
ready have by the Light of Nature, of thoſe 
Relations which God and the things of another 
World bear to us; and have a direct tendency 
do the Refinement of genuine Morality, and 
the cxaltation of it into Chriſtianity. | 


Tusk Expreſſions are all plain and intel- 


| ligible; fo that when we ſpeak. of the One God 
in this Language of Scripture, we know what 


we ſay; and tho' theſe Points are in ſome 


| Meaſure agrecable to the Light of Nature, yet 
this Full and expreſs and Clear Revelation of 


them is become Matter of Faith, in which all 
Chriſtians muſt now agree. But as to ſuch 
Words and Expreſſions as theſe concerning the 
only true God; That he is but One Perſon, 

6 VU; God 
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God Of himfelf ; Cauſe, Principle, Root, Foun- 
tain, Original, Archetype; That he is a Pure 
Act, Simple, Uncompounded, Undivided, Self-Ex- 
i tent, Underived, Unoriginated, Independent, Ab- 
ſolutely Supreme ; and Perfect In himſelf ; toge- 
ther with the Words Supremacy, Subordinate, 
Crordinate, Subfiſtence, Incommunicable ; and a- 
boveall his Mezaphy/ical Subſtance and Eſſence; BS 
together with a Metaphyſical and Potential Eter- 
nity, and ſuch like : They are not the Language 
of Revelation, eſpecialy when us'd to explain the 
Unity of the Divine Nature; but ſo many no- 
tional Afected Terms which ſome great and 
learned Men have invented to expreſs their 
Peculiar Sentiments, and their ſeveral ways of 
Thinking of that Unity. £ 


SoME of thoſe Terms are altogether Unin- 
telligible, and without any meaning when ap- 
plied to the Unity of God; ſeveral of them 
are purely Negative, and give no poſitive de- 
terminate Notion or Conception at all; and all 
of them fail in theſe two material Points. Firſt Þ 
that none of them have an Authority or Foun- 
dation in Scripture for any Divine Analogy, 
which will be fully explained hereafter ; that 
tho' the meaning of them may be conceived 
and underſtood when they are applied to the 
1 one true Gaa, in reſpect of his Creatures, and in 
„ Compariſon with them: Vet when they are 
ſpoke of him conſider d In himſelf, and ſo applied 
to the Divine Nature; not as he is in his Ae. 


phyſical 
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phyſical (as ſome Men ſpeak) or imaginary Sub- 
ſtance and Eſſence, but in his Phy/xal, that is 
in his True and Real Subſtance and Eſſence; 
their meaning is altogether unintelligible. - As 
for inſtance, take any of thoſe Words, ſuppoſe 
Uncriginated ; when this Word is apply'd by 
way of Compariſon between God and his Crea- 
tures, as between Him and the greateſt Angel 
in Heaven ; it hath a very obvious and deter- 
minate Meaning, and we eaſily apprehend how 
the Angel is Or:ginated, and God Unoriginated : 
But when the Word is applied to the real Na- 
ture of God as he is in himſelf, intirely 
AbſtraQed from all Reſpect to the Creature; it 
hath no meaning at all, We can form ſome 
Notion of what it is for a Being to be Created 
or not Created; but what the Word Unorigi- 


nated Means when ſpoke of the True Phyſical 


Nature of God, as when the Father is ſaid to 
be unoriginated in reſpect of the So and Holy 
Ghoſj, we are utterly ignorant; and can fix 
no Idea or Conception at all to it, 


Ac Alx, we know no more of Pure Ad, 
but that they are two Monoſyllables put toge- 
ther without any Signification; and ſo the 
Words Simple, Uncompounded, Undivided, when 
applied to the Divine Nature without any Com- 
pariſon with the Creature, can at the utmoſt 
have no other intelligible Meaning but that 
he cannot be divided into More Gods than One. 
As to the Words Cauſe, Principle, Root, Foun- 

RR tain, 
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tain, Original, Archtype, 3 it is plain 
that Cod is all theſe in reſpect of his Creatures ; 
and in this Sence they have a very obvious 
Meaning, and are very good and pertinent 
Terms: ' But when you intirely lay aſide all 
reſpect to the Creatures, and Compariſon with 
them; and apply thoſe Terms to the Father 
only, in refpe& of the Sn and the Holy Ghoſt, 
as they are Related to the Father ; the Words 


are mere empty Sound without any Significa- 

tion, = W P 
[18S So likewiſe the Words 4b/olutely Supreme, 
1 and Independent; when they are ſpoke of the 
1 one true God in reſpect of the whole Creation, 
l or any part of it; they are very good Words: 
K. 


But when you apply them to the Divine Na- 
| ture, as it is in itſelf; or by way of diſtin- 
S guiſhing the Father from the Son and the Holy 
| Ghoſt, they have no more conceivable or de- 
terminate Meaning, than if you repeated their 
' Syllables backward. As for he Metaphyſical 
EJence and Subſtance of God; Barbara, Celarent, 

| arii are as good Sence; and it is impoſſible 
to fix any intelligible Meaning at all to'them ; 
unleſs they mean quite the contrary, his Phy- 
al, that is his real Tue Nature and Eſſence as 

he is in himſelf, which is utterly incompre- 
henſible. So that when Men argue thoſe At- 

_ tributes to be Incommunicable ; if they mean to 
any mere Creature, the meaning of them is 
plain and eaſy to be underſtood: But when 
Ny 9 5 1 13 > = they 
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they apply thoſe Attributes directly to God or 
the Father, without any Compariſon with a 
Created Being, they ſpeak. of what they have 
not the leaſt Idea or Conception; and they 
know as little what is Communicable or Incom- 
municable in him, in reſpe& of the Son and 
Holy Ghoft; as they do of his real true Phy- 
ſical Subſtance and Eſſence. | 


AND now, can we ſufficiently lament and 
bewail all that irreparable Miſchief, which hath 
been of late done by the Rumbliug of theſe and 
ſuch ſuch like Sounding Words and Phraſes thro? 
whole Volumes, in that groſs and miſtaken 
Application of them which I have noted? To 
the diſtracting Mens Minds; to the confound- 
ing themſelves and thoſe Readers who do not 
ſee thro' this Fallacy; and to the perplexing 
and obſcuring the great and fundamental Ar- 
ticle of our Chriſtian Faith, that of the Holy 
Trinity ; which as it lies before us in Scripture 
and the Language of Revelation is (as far as 
we are obliged to underſtand or believe it) the 
Plaineft Thing in the World. All this pom- 
pous Affectation of being wiſer and more 
Knowing in the real Phyſical Nature of God 
and the Myſteries of Chriſtianity, than the 
Scriptures can make Men ; hath no other main 


Scope or Tendency but to propagate abſurd and 
Win Notions, which a plain rational 


Man would be aſham'd of; ſuch as theſe ſol- 
lowing. 


THAT 
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| THar the Son of God was Produced by an 
External Act of the Father's Almighty Power 
and Will; and yet was not made or Created, 


Tur a Perſon ſhould be by Nature 7ruly 
God, and yet not the True God; and. that he 
| ſhould not have one — Originaly and 

properly His Own, to render him even ruh) 
God. ak | 


F< 


THAT there are two Divine Perſons who 
had not any Divine Nature or Eſſence Origi- 
naly in them; that one of them Became Di- 
vine by a Communication of Divine Attributes ; 
and the other by No Communication at all. 


THrarT there are Three Degrees of true and 
genuine Divinity, one above another; the loweſt 
of which doth not give the Perſon who hath 
it, even the Name God. That one of thoſe Di- 
vinities is Subject to the firſt; and that the 
Third is Subject to Two Divinities above him. 


THAT there are three Perſons 7; ruly Divine ; 
one of them the rue God, the other Truly 
God, the third No God at all, f 


Tax there are two Intelligent Agents in 
the Univerſe, which originaly were neither 
eſſentialy God, nor eſſentialy Creatures; who 

3 nowꝛ 
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now have ſomething of Both in them, but are 
realy and truly Neithey. Fn, 

THAT the Work of Creation was effected 
by a Delegated Power only ; that a Finite Per- 
ſon exerciſed Infinite Power; and That likewiſe 
purely by Commiſſion. 


THrarT the Father communicated his own 
Eſſential Attributes to the Son, without any 
ommunication of his Real Intrinſick Nature and 
Eſſence: And yet that he communicated to him 
True Divinity, which of all things ſeems to the 
Mind of Man utterly Incommunicablk. 


Trar divine Worſhip, as well as Divinity 
itſelf, may and muſt be varied in Degrees, 10 
as to be More or Leſs Divine. 


THrar we may and muſt pay divine Nor- 
hip to Two Gods; and divine Honour to a third 
| Perſon who is No God, without Idolatry, 


Tnar there are three different Degrees or 
Kinds of Creation; and that there are two in- 


! termediate Natures between the Loweſt of thoſe 


Degrees, and the Perſon of the moſt high God, 
in the modern Arian Style, 


T Ax tho' we ſhould grant the Son to be in- 
tirely of the ſame Nature and Eſſence with the 
Father; yet he hath not the fame kind of Ex- 


iſtenc e1 


\ 
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iftence, nor Independency, nor Supremacy, nor Do- 
minion or Authority; tho' theſe are Neceſſa- 
rily inherent in that Nature, and In/eparable 
from it even by the moſt exquiſite Abſtraction 
of the Mind, | | I 


THAT tho' the Pre-exiſſent Nature of 
Chriſt be truly Divine, yet it could not be in 
Heaven and Earth at the ſame time; altho' 
no Being can be truly Divine without Ubiqrity 
and Omnipreſence : Nor otherwiſe be Supreme 
at all over all created Beings ; as Chriſt is allow'd 
to be by thoſe who make the former Aſfertion. 


THrar the Pre-exiſſent divine Nature of 
Chriſt was in as mach Truth and Reality Ex- 
alted to his mediatorial Kingdom and Glory, as 
his Human Nature, and Together with it at the 
lame time; tho” it is downright Contradiction 
that a Nature 27uly Divine thould admit of 
any Exaſtation; becauſe it implies the being 
exalted above Divinity. 
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THAT tho' the Son be a Divine, Intelligent, 
Free Agent, yet the Father alone is the Sie 
Principle and Author of whatever is done b 
the Son; and conſequently that the Sor did 
not properly redeem us, but the Father only. 


- THAT a 7rue Son may Not be - originaly 
of the Same Nature and Eſſence with his own 
True Father, by whom he was actualy begotten. 
9 THAT 


* 
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THar by the Name God, we muſt mean 
the Perſon of God in the Literal and common 
Meaning affixed to that Term; tho? it cannot 
be attributed to Father, Son, or Holy Ghoſt 
in a literal or proper Acceptation, any more 
than the Word Man. ; 


oo 
"» 
By 
of 
7 
* 
9 
+ 
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Tua r by the Term Trinity we muſt, 
in Propriety of Speech, mean a Trinity of Tuo 
Gods, and One Divine Perſon who is No God; 
g tho? that Term was ever uſed in the Church 
| 


to expreſs fuch a real and incomprehenſible 
S Unity of Nature, as well as a Diſtinction of Di- 
vine Perſons, that it is abſurd and prophane 
to call Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael a Trinity 
of Augels; or Peter, and James, and John a 
4 Trinity of Men. 


f THESE Poſitions, and many ſuch like, are 
either in Expreſs Words, or by plain Implica- 
tion and immediate neceſſary Conſequence, con- 
tain'd in ſome of our Modern Syitems of Re- 
ligion: And in particular, they are but a light 
Taſte 5 the Poiſon ſtill latent in the late fa- 
mous Fifty fre Propoſitions Which are a Bod 
of Conte A e ; and the moſt a 
Diſguiſe and ſubtle Refinement of this Hereſy, 
that ever appear'd fince the thirty fix Hypo- 
thetical Propoſitions of A4etivs, down to this 
Day; or perhaps ever will be publiſhed to the 
end of the World, Theſe Poſitions are men- 
OT tioned: 


+4. 
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tioned here, only as they are a bold and arbi- 
Impoſition upon the common Sence and 
Reaſon of Mankind; and not as they are a to- 
tal Subrerßon of the whole Faith of 923 iftians. 


re. * 


CHAP, VIII. 
» Of Revealed Relations murely. new. 


8 the Relation we bear to this firſt Cauſe 
ofall Created Beings, becomes more Strict 
by intirely removing all falſe Deities, and the 
fully eſtabliſhing a belief of One God only; ſo 
It is rendered Nearey yet, and more dear and 
engaging, by that Diſtinction in the Divine 
Nature ſo fully and expreſly revealed to us un- 
der the Names and different Characters of Father, 
Son, and oy; and by the ſeveral unſpeak- 
able Bleſſings derived upon Mankind from 
them, by their ſeveral ene and Offices. 


Tris is a Diſtinction which could not have 
been the Invention of Man, becauſe it is alto- 
_ gether incomprehenſible ; and accordingly could 
never have entered into the Head or Heart of 
Man to conceive, if it had not been revealed to 
us. Nor were we capable of Any Notion or Con- 
ception of that Diſtinction, if it had not been 
diſcovered to us under the Semblance and 4- 
nalogy of ſuch Relations as are Familiar among 
Men; as that of a Father, and a Son, and the 

Spirit 


* 
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Spirit of a Man that is in him: If we admit 

the Diſtinction at all, we muſt hold it not to 
be ſuch only as, in our way of conceiyii 
we make between three Attributes; as bttween 


his Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs ; : but to 
have ſuch a real Foundation in the divine Na- 


ture itſelf, that we can think and ſpeak of ijt 


no otherwiſe than as Perſonal. For the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt are, in reſpect of one ano- 
ther, diſtinguiſhed thro the whole Language 
of Revelation, after the ſame manner, and in 
the ſame Style in which we ſpeak of three 
Men or three Angels: And in reſpect of Man- 
kind, they are ever expreſly diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuch different Operations and Offices, as we di- 
ſtinguiſn human Perſons among us. But 
the Divine Attributes are never ſo diſtinguiſhed 


in the Style and Language of Revelation, either 


in reſpect of one another; or in reſpect of Man: 


So that whatever is denoted by that Diſtinc- 


tion of Father, Son, and Spirit, it is plain we 
muſt either flatly reje& the Scripture ; or elſe 
for ever think and ſpeak of thoſe three, after 
the ſame manner and in the ſame Style we do 
of three Human Perſons. 


T HAT Chriſt the Som perſon bad: a Being 
before he was born of the Virgin Mary, is ſo e- 
vident from Revelation, thit we can make 
no Sence or Coherence of Scripture; nor 
find any Conſiſtency in the whole oſpel Diſ- 
Penſation without allowing it. The flatly de- 


nying 


God, 
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nying of this by the Socinians, and evading it by 
that hardy and ſhameleſs Invention of his at- 
cending into Heaven and 
again before his Death, on which their whole 
Religion and intire Scheme of Divinity is built, 
will (as a great Man ſaid of Tranſubſtantiation 
in reſpect of Popery) prove a Miiſſone about the 


returning to Earth 


Neck of their whole Hypotheſis; which muſt 


Sink it at length. 


THrar we can form no other true Notion 


of Chriſt from Revelation but that he is God 


Equal with the Father, is plain; if it be con- 
fider'd that he is every where repreſented unto 
us under the Semblance or Analogy of a Sor, 
A beloved Son, and the Only Begotten Son of 
God. Which Words are apply'd to Chriſt, 
not only as he was Miraculoyfly born of the Vir- 
gin Mary; but in regard to his Pre-exiſient 
State; and in reſpect of the incomprehenſible 
Communication of the Divine Efſence to him; 
as, inſtead of many Arguments, appears irre- 
. N from Coloſſi i. 13, 15. where he is cal- 
led the Son of his Father's love, the Image of the 


inviſible God, and the firſi-born of every Creature; 


that is born Before the Creation of any thing 


in Heaven or Earth. For the true rendering 


of the Words ITpwriroms me; xTioues is, Born 
before all Creation, the Genitive Caſe being go- 
verned of ITpars in Compoſition, inſtead of 


INpireps (as will fully appear hercafter) And 


the Import of theſe Words is explained by thoſe 


paralel 


Bn AS and a ao a Ob... ac 
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parallel Words in Verſe 17, Kz: aurts tor ug 
rar, And be is before all things. In which 
| likewiſe we ſhould obſerve that it is ſaid, he 
h Is, not he Was before all things; to denote his 
Eternity: And withal that TIpariroxos here 
in the 15th Verſe, is apply'd to the eternal 
Generation of the Divine Nature, in plain Di- 
ſtinction from IIprd ron in the 18th Verſe, 
where it is apply'd to the Human Nature's 
riſing from the dead, and being the Fi Fruits 
n of the Reſurrection. From whence it appears 


A 


3 | that the Communication of the Divine Eſſence 

A to the Pre-exiſjent Nature of Chriſt was not 

0 made After he came into Being; ſo as from "| 
V not being Original Divine, to become ſuch af- 14 
of terwards: But that the Communication was = | 


t, made Together with his Derivation from the 
j- 2 Father; as a Son in the Way of Nature hath 
„all the Eflence and Attributes of Humanity 
le {© communicated to him from the Inſtant he can 
1: I be call'd a Sn. | | 


Now theſe Words and Expreſſions of Son, 
and Born, and Image as a Man is the Image of his 
Father who begat him; as alſo the Word Begot- 
ten, being applied to Chriſt in reſpect of his re- 
exiſtent State, Neceſſarily leads us into a Con- 
ception of his Equality with the Father in all 
eſſential Perfections. For that thoſe Words 
are not to be underſtood in their ſtrictly Proper 
and Literal Senſe muſt be allowed ; it were the 
height of Impiety to imagine it; nor are they 

| X a mere 
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a mere Figure and nothing more, without an 
farther real Correſpondent Import or Significa- 
tion: But they are to be underſtood Analogi- 
caly ; That as a Perſon among Men is the Son 
of his Father by Natural Generation; ſo Chrift 
is the Son of God (not by any tranſcendent Act 
of Creation, or by Adoption, in each of which 
there may be mere Metaphor but no Analogy ; 
but) by a Supernatural Generation, or ineffable 
Derivation of him from the very Subſtance and 
Eſſence of the Father. | 


| THERE can be no other Scope or Purpoſe, 
in revealing all things relating to Chriſt under 
the Characters and Semblances of a Son, an 
Ony Son, and Begotten of the Father, and Born 
beiore the Creation of any thing, but to im- 
print in us this Conception of him; that he 


hath all the natural and Eſential Perfections ol 
the Father, who begat him; and that as an 
Human Son poſſeſſes the complete Intire hu- 


man Nature, fo did Chriſt receive the intire 
Divine Nature. It can import nothing ſhort 
of ſuch a complete Identity of Eſeuce; and 
we could neither think nor ſpeak of him with 


any Truth as the Only Begotten Son of God, 


if he wanted any eſſential Perfection of the Di- 
vinity. So that they who oppoſe the Son's 
partaking of the divine Nature with the Fa- 
ther, of whom he was begotten, and his Equa- 
lity with him; muſt find out ſome other Ana- 
logy tor repreſenting the Perſon of the i 
2 ; 2 2 
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1 than what the Wiſdom of God hath made 
- choice of : Unleſs they will allow him to be a 
- Son by Nature, and Begotten of God; and then 1 
, WW fay that this leads us into a Notion that he is 1 
it intirely Different from the Father who begat 1 
+ him; and ſure nothing is ſo monſtrous and con- 1 
htradictory to our common Sentiments and man- * 
ner of ſpeaking, than that the Divine Nature Wl 
$ ſhould thus Beget a mere Creature or Man. 11 
That the Son was thus ſupernaturaly Derived 

from the Father, doth not in the leaſt hinder 
the neceſſary Conception we have of his Equa- 
8 /ity with him, in all the Eſential Perfections of 
the Divinity; for it is no more than we ſee 
every Day among Men; the Son is derived 
from his Father and begotten by him, and yet 
is as truly Man; and equal to his Father in all 
the Eſſentials of human Nature. PAR 


Tur we muſt underſtand thoſe Terms 
Son, Begotten, Born in this very Acceptation is 
evident; becauſe the Mind of Man cannot poſ- 
ſibly without Force affix any other real Idea 
or Conception to them. They cannot, as I 
obſerved before, be underſtood in a ſtrictly Pro- 
per and Literal Senſe, as they are firſt apply'd 
to human Nature; for this is altogether un- 
worthy of God. Nor can they be taken in a 
purely Metaphorical Acceptation ; for that is 
turning them into mere Alluſion and Figure, 
without any real or ſolid Correſpondent Import 
in reſpect of the Father or the Son; and is an 
| 2 * Opinion 
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Opinion full of Imputation on the Goodneſs and 
Veracity of God, and the Fuſineſs of thoſe Terms 
he makes ule of in this Revelation; which ne- 
ceſſarily convey a Meaning totaly different 
from that of other Terms us'd to expreſs Crea- 
tion, or any Other Operation of the Father. So 
that there is no other reaſonable Way left of 
underſtanding thoſe Scripture 'Terms, but by 
Analogy with what they ſignify in commen 
Speech among Men : 'That is, with the Deriva- 
tion of a Son from his Father in the way of 


Nature; ſo as by means of that Derivation, 


originaly to partake of all the Eſential Attri- 
butes of a Man, and to be upon an intire Equa- 
lity with his Father in all the Perfections of 
human Nature. This is the only Method re- 
maining to the Intellect, of forming a Judg- 
ment upon the Sence and Acceptation of thoſe 
Terms; it muſt either underſtand them thus, 
or affix no Correſpondent determin'd Meaning 
at all to them: And it is plain we reduce the 
Faith of Chriſtians to Nothing, unleſs we con- 
ceive the Divine Generation of the Son to diſ- 
fer as Eſſentialy from Making or Creation; as a 
Man's Begetting a Son, differs from his Making 
a Statue or Building an Houſe. 


THrar the Holy Spirit which we find in 
Scripture diſtinguiſhed from the Father and the 
Son, is a Diſtin# and different Perſon from 
them both, is plain from the Commiſſion gi- 
ven the Apoſtles which runs in the Name _ 
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the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


ſing, which is pronounced in the Name of 
Chrift, and of God, and of the Holy Ghoſt, For 
if the Spirit be not a Diſtinct Perſon, as well as 
the Father and the Son; it muſt be own'd, 
that theſe Forms ſufficiently tend to puzzle 
and confound Mankind ; by leading them ne- 


tion where there is realy None And then the 
3 Sence would be thus, Go teach and baptize in 
the Name of the Father and of the Son who are 
Diſtindt Perſons, and of the Hsly Ghoſt who is 
Ss No diſtin Perſon; and it will amount to this, 


e- Syn, and of the Father again. Therefore to ar- 
g gue the third Perſon mentioned to be a mere 
; Name, and nothing more; and to import only 
the Power or Energy of the Father, is not only 

ng charging God with laying a Snare for deceiv- 
he WF ing us; but it is perverting the received Uſe 
n- of Words. and Language; and abuſing the 
i- common Sence and Underſtanding of Men: 
42 Who are naturaly led into the Interpretation 
ol this Commiſſion, and of that Form of BAH 
ſing, by a Compariſon and Analogy with Com- 

| miſſions from Princes for liſting Men into their 
Service,or for conferring theirGrace and Fayours 
upon them. If one of their Commiſſions ran 
in the Names of Three Men jointly and ſeveraly, 
it would be playing upon our Reaſon and even 
ridiculous to argue, that the Third Name was 
| X 3 only 


Gb; and from that folemn Form of Blet- 


ceſſarily into the Opinion of a Perſonal Diſtinc- 


| Baptize' in the Name of the Father, and of the 
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only a Word for the Power and Authority of 
the Prince ; ſo that if we will make eyen com- 
mon Sence of that divine Commiſſion and 
Form of Blefling, we muſt underſtand the Holy 
Ghoſt to be a ſpiritual intelligent Being, Per- 
ſonaly diſtinct from the Father and the Son; 


Tar this Spirit is. God or partaker of the 


becauſe he is every where diſtinguiſhed by the 
peculiar Character of Holy. Abjolute conſum- 
mate Holineſs is the peculiar inſeparable Attri- 
bute of the Se -Exiſtent, Unoriginated, Inde- 
pendent, abſolutely Supreme God. Of him it is 
faid, Thou only art Holy; and upon the High | 
Prieſt's Mitre was written Holineſs: to Fehovah, 
that is to him Only. Now the Spirit being 
every where called Holy, as his peculiar dit- 
tinguiſhing Character; and accordingly the 


Words not capable of being rendered An Holy 


Spirit, but The Holy Spirit, by way of Excel- 
lency and Diſtinction from all Created Spirits 
(the greateſt of which cannot without Blaſphe- 
ming be called The Holy Spirit abfolutely ) 
that Epithet muſt mean an Intrinfic original and 
E/ential Holineſs in him; and not barely the 

pirit which ſanctifies or Makes Holy; eſpeci- 
aly fince even This could not be ſuppoſed of 


him, unleſs he had eſſential Holineſs in him- 
ſelf. This way of Thinking of the Spirit is 
unavoidable, if we\obſerve that Holineis is his 
conſtant diftinguiſhy acer, not only * 
c 


| the Father and of the Son, who are both called 
The Moft Holy ; that is, the very intrinſic E 


— 
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he is mentioned in the Relation he hath to Us; 
but that he is called Holy even where he is 
named together with, and in reſpect to the Fa- 
ther and to the . As In the Name of the Fa- 
in the Form of Bleſſing ; and where it is ſaid, 
The Holy Ghoſt, whom the Father will ſend, in my 
Name; and in many other Places: So that he is 
characterized as Holy, not only in reſpect of Us 
who are ſanctified by him; but in reſpect of 
the Father and the Son; infomuch that he Alone 
is ſtiled Holy wherever the three Perſons are 


expreſly named together in Scripture, 


TRE Word Holy in thoſe Places cannot be 
added in Oppoſition to the Father and the Son ; 
nor as Excluſive of the Father and the Son; 
becauſe They are both abſolutely Holy as well 
as the Spirit; nor is it the Leſs but the Greater 


# | Holineſs for his being expreſly mentioned in 
Conjunction with them: So that the Words of 
thoſe Places naturaly lead us into an Opinion 


that His muſt be the ſame Holineſs with that of 


fential Holineſs of Jehovah the moſt high ſu- 
preme God. 'To which if we add, that he is called 
The Spirit of Holineſs, the Spirit of Glory, the 


eternal Spirit, and very often The Spirit of God; 


and particularly at the Baptiſm of Chriſt, where 
he was Perſonaly diſtinguifhed from the Father, 
even in a Viſible Appearance; we muſt have 

92 4 our 
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our Reaſon amuſed by Subtilty and Criticiſm, 
and be quite turned out of the plain and com- 
mon Way of Thinking; hefore we can under- 
ſtand the Revelations made of the Holy Ghoſt 
in any other Sence, than as of God Thos with 
the DALES, 


Bur that which puts this Matter out of all 
doubt i is, that the Term Spirit is taken origi- 
naly for the Breath of Man; from thence-it 
came afterwards to be uſed for the Immaterial 
Principle of our Compoſition, which in com- 
mon Speech is call'd the Soul: And from thence 
again it came to be transſer'd to the Divine 
Nature; and accordingly hath been apply'd by 
the Wiſdom. of God in | Scripture, to expreis 
the third Divine Perſon, or Holy Spirit of God. 
Hence it is plain, that we muſt not underſtand 
that Term Literaly and in its ſtrict Propriety, 
as it is uſed to expreſs an human Spirit; let 
this be far from us: Nor can it mean a purely 
7 Figurative and Metaphorical Spirit only; for 
that is no Spirit at all. Nor can it be a mere 
Figure ſor God the Faber; : for, that would be 
8 Tautology running thro' the whole Style 
and Language of Revelation, ſufficient to con- 
ſound the Reaſon and Underſtanding of Men; 
who are under a Neceſſity from thence to ſuppoſe 
them Perſonaly Diſginet; and eſpecialy where 
they are named 7ogether as expreſly diſtinguiſh- 
ed from each other. So that there is no way 
left to the Mind of Man to affix any Juſt, Raug. 
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and Solid Meaning to that Scripture Term, but 
by Analogy with the Spirit of Man that is in 
him; which is an Eſential Part of his Com 

ſition, and yet in Truth and Reality ca- 


pable of being actualy Diſtinguiſhed and ſepa- 


rately conſidered from the other Part of the 
Compound. | N 


Tris perſonal Diſtinction hath very aptly 
in the Church been termed the 7rinity ; as the 
neceſſary conceiving of it to be in one and the 


ſame Divine Nature, is called the Unity : And 
| tho” neither of theſe Terms are found in Scrip- 
ture applied to the Divine Nature; yet all the 
Scoffs and Sarcaſms by which Men ridicule and 


expoſe them, are no other than Blaſpheming 


? that Diſtinction, and that Sameneſs and Identity 
of the Divine Nature, whereof the Revelations 
of God are full and. expreſſive ; and exploding / 


the whole Chriſtian Faith, which is founded up- 


on the Reality of them; and which muſt all N 


fall to the Ground upon the denying or reject- 
ing the true Meaning of eitlier. 


| N ow fince both Reaſon and Revelation | 


ſhew us there can be but One God, we can o.] 
and worſhip but one; that one God alone who 
Only. hath Immortality, and Life in himſelf; who 
is the Moſt High, above all, Incorruptible, Indi- 
ſible; or to ſpeak in Words of Human In- 


vention, who is Unoriginated, Independent, A. 
ſolutely Supreme. And ſince the Books of Scrip- 


ture 
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ture are full of a Penſina? Diſtin&tion in the 


Divine Nature, beyond our Diſcovery any 
where but in them; and fince we find that 


One God Tet forth to us under three diſtinct 


and different Relations, which the three Perſons 
bear both to One another, and to Us; and ac- 
cordingly diſtinguiſhed by different perſonal 
Names, and Characters, and Operations, and Offs — 
ces ; therefore we worſhip that one God with 


this Diſtinction of his Own making, and not 


of Our. 


As we cannot conceive any Intermediate Be- 
ing between that abſolutely Supreme God, and a 
mere Creature; ſo neither is there, nor can there 
be any Medium between Worſhip abſolutely Di- 
vine, and Civil Morſbip, or rather Honour to be paid 
to a Creature as ſuch. And therefore if the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt are to be properly and 
realy worſhiped at all, as all Chriſtians allow; 


the Same Worſhip muſt be paid Them which we 
pay the moſt High or abſolutely Supreme God; 


that Worſhip which conſiſts in addreſſing our 
ſelves in any Religious Act of the Mind, or 
Poſture of the Body, to an Invifible Being: 
Which is that very Supreme and Ultimate Wor- 


ſhip'due to the Supreme, the abſolutely Su- 


preme Deity alone; and therefore can admit 
of no Degrees, ſo as to be paid to any other 


Inferior inviſible Being whatſoever ; That Wor- 


ſhip which is Truly Divine, which is Ab/olutely 
ſo, and which without Idolatry cannot be paid 
to 


6 
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to any Creature whatſoever. All our Prayers 
and Praiſes muſt be firſt and laſt, Primarily and 
Ultimately directed to the Honour and Glory of 
that One abſolutely Supreme God; and no de- 
gree of Divine Worſhip, if it Could admit of 
ſuch, ought to be directed to the Honour or 
Glory of any other inviſible Being whatſoever, 
but of him alone. The Holy Scriptures leave 
no room for us to imagine any ſuch degrees in 
Divine Worſhip; or for any Medium between 
that Worſhip which is abſolutely Divine, and 
to be paid to the abſolutely ſupreme God; and 
that which is a purely Civil Reſpect or Honour, 
and to be paid to a mere Creature. _— 


Ir is faid, Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy 
God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve ; the one 
only independent Abſolutely ſupreme God; ſo 
that all Divine Worſnip is, by that Precept, ab- 
ſolutely Excluded from the Sou and Holy Ghoſt, 
and they muſt have no other Kind of Honour 
than we might pay an inviſible Angel or de- 
parted Saint, unleſs they are incomprehenſibly 
One in Nature and all Perfections with that ab- 
ſolutely fupreme inviſible God. Again, The 
Lord our God is one Lord, whom we are to Love 
with All our Heart, with All our Soul, with 
All our Mind, and with All our Strength; and 
if ſo, there is no room left for the Divine 
Love of Son or Holy Ghoſt, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
them that One Lord our God; who is repre- 
ſented as a Fealoys God, and will not * 

| eaſt 
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leaſt ſhare with any other in Divine Worſhip, 
which is altogether to be paid to him alone: 
And if the Son and Holy Ghoſt are not ſome 
way or other Truly that One God and Lord, it 
would be as far "Ao Idolatry to addreſs our 
Prayers and Praiſes to an Angel, as to Them; fo 
that thoſe” Prayers and Praiſes be Primarily 
and Ultimately directed ſtill to that Oue God. 


AccoRDING to this plain and natural 
Way of Thinking, as we are firſt jointly and 
Jacramentaly Baptized, by one and the ſame 
ſolemn Act of Worſhip, In the Name of the Fa- 
ther, and of-the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt , ſo 
we ever after unite them in our Worſhip, and 
adore them without any Degrees or' Inequality 
in that Worſhip ; which being truly Divine 
can admit of no Degrees or Inequality. Where- 
as they who argue tor an Inequality in the Di- 
vine Perſons; and for an Inferiority of Nature, 
and a Subjection in the Son and Holy Ghoſt to 


the Father; neceſſarily involve themſelves, 


and all who adhere to their Principles, in end- 
leſs Uncertainty and Confuſion, Becauſe they 
can never fix and ſettle the different Kinds 
and Degrees- of that Lower Divine Worſhip (a 
Contradiction in the very Terms) which is to 
be paid to the Son and to the Holy Ghoſt; 
nor diſtinguiſh it with ſuch Exactneſs and 
Nicety, that it ſhall neither be the Worſhi 
due to the Unoriginatedabſolutely Supreme God ; 
nor that mere Honour and Reſpect only which 
a 5 7 
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is to be paid to Creatures, and varied accord- 
ing to their ſeveral Ranks and Dignitics. 


Bur to make it yet more clear, that the 
Mind of Man cannot without Abſurdity have 
any other Notion or Conception of the Son 
and Holy Ghoſt, than as their being incom- 
vrebealibly One ablolutely Supreme Deity with 
the Father, without a Figure; and One joint 
and ultimate Obje&# of all Chriſtian Worſhip ; 
let us collect the two ſeemingly inconſiſtent 


Dottrines into oppoſite Propoſitions thus. 


There it mo other 
God but one. 


Thou ſhalt worſhip 
$ the Lord thy God, and 
Ss im only * thou ſe / ve. 


ON this Side the 
Precepts are expreſs 
and poſitive for the 
believing in One God 
alone; and for paying 
Divine Worſhip to him 
Only. - They are full 
and peremptory a- 
gainſt addreſſing our 
lelyes. religioufly in 


Let all the Angels of 
God worſhip him. 


bat prize all 
5 in ar Name f 
the Father, and of t 


Son, and of the Holy 


Ghop 


Tas Precepts on 


this Side in Scripture, 


are no leſs plain and 
poſitive and peremp- 
tory; that the whole 
intelligent Creation is 
to pay Divine Worſhip 
to the Son; and Man- 
kind in particular, by 
expreſs Precept and 
Exam- 


Body or Mind to any 
other inviſible Deity, 
than to that one only 
and abſolutely Supreme 
Deity; who is a jea- 
lous God, and will not 
ſuffer any Kind or De- 

gree of Divine Honour 
or Worſhip, to be di- 
rected to any other 
Deity whatſoever, E- 
qual or Inferior to him. 
'The Mind of Man can 
underſtand theſe Pre- 
cepts no otherwile ; 
nor can it frame any 
other Notion of Idola- 
try, than the addreſ- 
fing our ſelves either 
in Body or Mind, by 
way of ReligiousWor- 


ſhip, to any other Be- 


ing, eſpecialy Invi ſible, 
than to the Moſt High 
and abſolutely Su- 
preme Deity alone. 
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ſhip paid to them joint- 


| ference of Nature or | 


Example. 'The Son 
is called God abſolute- 
ly; and the conſtant 
Style for the Holy 
Ghoſt is the Spirit of 
God himſelf, and not 
One of God's Spirits. 


Tu x Precept is ex- 
preſs for performing 
one of our moſt Solemn | 
Sacramental Acts of 
Divine Worſhip Joint; 
to the Father, Son and 

Holy Ghoſt. As we 
are firſt initiated into 
the Chriſtian Religion 
by one Act of Wor- 


= > 


— 


ly; ſo are we ever af- I® 
ter bleſſed jointly in 
the Name of all the 
Three: And all this 
without the leaſt direct 
or indirect Mention or 
Intimation of any I- 
equality ; or of any Dif- 


er KK ee 5 


rr + kk 


Degree ; or of any Di- 


ſtinion of Worſhip. 
Axpo 
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AND what is yet 


more fully deciſive to 
the plaineſt Reaſon is, 


that thro' the whole 
Tenor of Revelation 


ſuch Eſſentialy Divine 


Attributes are given 


to the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt; as Wee 


out Bla — en 


any Being In- 


ke 0 
þ tothe Moſt High 


Supreme Deity. 


No w both theſe Precepts here oppos'd, are 
expreſs Scripture; they are both from God, and 
both true; both are therefore equaly the Ob- 
S jets of our Knowledge and Faith; and both 
of them to be obſerved and obeyed. Since it 
is evident that there is no Contradiction in 
© Zerms here, and no more can be pretended 
than an Appearing Oppoſition and Inconſiſtency; 
and that too in Relation to an Unity and Di- 
ſtinction, for the direct Apprehenſion of which 
there is no Capacity in the Mind of Man; 
therefore the Wiſdom of God hath leſt it to 
us, to believe them Both true, and to recon- 
cile them according to the beſt of our Under- 
ſanding. Not by taking upon us to ſhew How 
the Divine Nature is One, and how it is Three; 


7 labouring after abſtracted Metaphyſical So- 


lutions 
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lations of the Real true Nature and Manner of 
that Unity, or Diſtinction; or by any auk- 
ward and unſeemly Llaſtrations of them, and 
mean unworthy Compariſons of our Own with 
any Unity or Diſtinction whereof we can poſ- 
ſibly have a Proper Direct Notion or Idea. But 
by ſolving the ſeeming Oppoſition in a way 
moſt eaſy and obvious to the plaineſt Under- | 
ſtanding; that is, by concluding, that ſince | 
there is but One God who alone is to be Vor- 
fhiped and ſerved ; and ſince the Son and Holy 


Spirit are each of them Called God; and are 


expreſly commanded to be worſhiped likewiſe Þ 
with Sacramental, and conſequently with Su- Þ 
preme and Ultimate Worſhip : Therefore they 
muſt certainly be incomprehenſibly One with 


the Moſt High God in Reality, and not in Fi- 


gure alone; and for that Reaſon only are de- Þ 
clar'd to be, together with the Father, the Joint 


and Supreme Object of all truly divine and Mes 


ultimate Worſhip. 


Tos all Abſurdity and Contradi&ion, BY 
which can poſſibly be urged againſt the Doctrine 
of the Three Divine Perſons, and One only | 
Moſt High Supreme Deity, are reſolved into 
this; that we know not How to reconcile this 
to the intrinfic Nature and Eſence of God; 
which we freely acknowledge, as we do every | 
thing in the Nature of God to be Inconceiv- | 
able and ineffable. The Mind of Man can 
Ref? in this; and acquieſce intirely in beliey- 

ing 
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ing the Diſtinction between Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoſt to be as Real and True as if it 
were Literaly Perſonal ; and their Unity to be 
ſo Srid that it renders them One Joint and Su- 
preme Object of all truly Divine and Chriſtian 
Worſhip': Thus we receive and embrace the 
glorious Revelation as we find it in the Scrip- 
tures; and leave the real Incomprehenſible 
Ground and Foundation of it in the Nature of 
God, to his own Veracity ; with this full Per- 
fuaſion, that he would never lead us by any 


invincible Temptation into n and inevita- 
ble Iublatry. Ot. 


% * 


ALL this is obvious and eaſy, falling in 
with common Sence and Reaſon; and hath a 
Plaineſs worthy of God, as it is a Doctrine 
calculated for the Knowledge and Faith of all 

Mankind both learned and unlearned : But ac- 
Rcording to the Modern Scheme of Religion in 
the aforemention'd fifty five Propoſitions, the 
f Gale will ſtand thus. 


1 D * 
; 7 29, C2, Bp ID 


ic f There is no other THERE. are More 
y God bat ne. Gods than Our. 
10 


& 7 hou 2 worſhip  Trov ſhalt nor- 
the Lord thy God, and ſhip and ſerve Another 


im _ ſoalt thou ſerve. God, Befides the Lord 

tl th God. And thou 
y 

an ſhalt pay Divine Ho- 

u- noui to a third Divine 


1 | Y Per- 


\ 
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Perſon, who is not e- 


ON this Side, in 


Purſuance of that 


Scheme, you muſt un- 


derſtand theſe Precepts 


| 7 HERE you. muſt 
believe Another ſepa- 
rate Perſon of à God, 


You muſt ſerve and 
that diſtinct 


thus. There is no o- Worſbi 
ther but one Perſon of and ſeparate Perſon, 
God. Thou ſhalt Vor- And you muſt Honour 


fbip that one Perſon of a third ſeparate Perſon, 


God, and that one Per- not expreſly own'd for 
ſon Only ſhalt thou either God or a Crea- 
ſerve. ture. 


Herz there is no Seeming Oppoſition only 


and Inconfiſtency, but downright Flat Contra- 
diction in expreſs Terms; rendred ſtill more 
ng the Moft High God or 


flagrant, by ſuppoſi 
Supreme Deity to be but One Per jon. 


— 
TO aa ce —_ MJ mh cc i ae. 


T nE Method that Author preſcribes to 
Mankind for evading this monſtrous Contra- 


thor, Principle, Monarchy, Self-Exiſtence, Tnde- 
pendency, Abſolute Supremacy to the Perſon on 
One Side: And to the Perſons on the other; 


Egect or Efficiency, Separate Exiſtence, Inferio- 


diction is, an Advice to add Cauſe, Origin, Au- 


rity, Dependency, and SubjeFion. Now if you 
uſe theſe Terms of human Language either 


in their firſt Propriety and ſtrictly Literal Ac- 
ceptation (as he all along doth) or even Ana- 
Kos |  bogialhy, 
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bxically, but to no other Purpoſe than that Au- 
thor uſes them, namely to diftinguiſh the Divine 
Perſons from Each other, and not from the Crea- 
tures only; both the Terms themſelves, and all 
the Conſequences deduced from them, are ſo fat 
from helping Chriſtians to any way of Recon- 
ciling the palpable Contradiction either to their 
Underſtanding or Conſciences; that they ſerve 
only to eſtabliſh and confirm it, and if poſſible 
to render it more glaring and inſuperable than 
it firſt appeared in the . e 
tions themſelves. 


Tux Uſe and Application of all thoſe Un: 
5 Terms is to argue the Perſons on 
both Sides to be not only Diſtindt, but in- 

Fticely disjoin'd and Separate from each other, as 
human Perſons are; nay more, to be of a quite 
S.Diferent Nature and Degree : So that the whole 
Scope and Tendency of the fifty five Propo- 
ſitions muſt center at laſt in the utter Exclu» 
* 05 the Son and Holy Ghoſt from all Divine 
p and Honour ; the Underſtanding. 1s 
AM * baffled and 'Confounded ; and no eva- 
ive Subtilty can ever reconcile this Contra- 
n diction to the Mind of Man; you ſhall Worſhip 
1; Hand ſerve the Perſon of the Mof High God alone ; 
and yet you ſhall en, tuo other . 

ou | Veſades him. | 


lel 


To do the Author Ele, 1 doth not Ar- 
＋empt any Reconciliation of it; he contends 
lly, Y 2 —_ 
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only for the Diſanion and Separation of the. Di- 
vine Perſons thro? all his Propoſitions; and in- 
tirely deſtroys all Real Unity, allowing only that 
of the Perſon of God In Himſelf; a Figurative 
Unity of oer with the Son; and no Unity | 
At all with the Holy Ghoſt.” The Foundation 
of the whole is laid in this Criticiſm; |Pexſor | 
or Intelligent Agent is always in Latin and Greek Wh 
expreſſed by the: Maſculine Adjective; }therofdre q | 
when God is in Scripture: 1 faid to be Eie, it BY 


means, not only that he is one God, but like-Þþ 


wie that he is one Perſon From whence the 
Concluſion is, that he cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
into Three Perſons : : ſo that the Son and Hoh 
Ghott cannot be, even in any Incompyehen zl 
Real Manner, One and the {ame Supreme 15 
with the Father. But the Argument en 
, ſhould ftand thus. 


. 3 F the Word E is always aka! to 68 
one individual Man; then it muſt likewiſe ſig 
nify one God, when apply'd to the Divine 
— ature, 


Bur the Word EZ is always uſed to fir 
ni one individual Man. Ergo, 


Tn18 is a fair way of Arguing, and de | 
Conſequence intirely true ; for this is the very 
Purport of the Maſculine Adjective, and of. | 


Ez in particular, when it is apply'd to exprel 


the Unity of God in 'Scripture. But this w il Þþ 
not 
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not ſerve the Author's turn; his Confequence: 
is, Therefore Eg muſt ſignify one Perſon of 
God; it muſt expteſs juſt ſuch another Numerical 
individual Unity, as we conceive in one ſingle 
Man; but not as he is made up of Spirit and 
Soul and Body, which is a faint and diſtant Em- 
© blem of the Trinity; and therefore ſuch an Unity 
"* Wis no way agreeable to this Author's grand 

Principle: Who every where argues the Father 
to be a ſeparate Subſtance from the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt ; which directly leads Men into a 
EE Notion, that we muſt conceive the Unity of 
cl the Father by that of one human Syſtem of 
Matter. According to him, at beſt you muff 
10: imagine God to be One, as a Man is One; which 
ity cannot be, unleſs you conceive him to be ſuch 
tl FYanother Peyſon or intelligent Agent, as one 


— £ 


Jof us. 


Ix to obviate this groſs Notion, we obſerve 
that the Terms Perſon and Intelligent Agent: 
cannot be ſuppoſed applicable to the Divine 
Nature in that Litera and ſtrict Propriety, but 
in a Divine Sence and by Analogy only; then 
vy Chong with the Analogy, that Author's Ar- 
gument will be carried to the utmoſt thus. 


. 


As the maſculine Adjective EZ in its firſt 
and Literal Propriety ſignifies One human Per- 
on; ſo when it is transferred to God (even 
Analbgicahy) it muſt ſignify One Divine Penſon 
only, Whatever that ne Perſon 
ey ee eee, 
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is in his real Nature. Now if you do but word 
this likewiſe right, you will extricate it intirely 
from the Fallacy; and the (nſoquancs w wi 
be very good and clear. 


As the inline Adjedtive Eic in its fir 
and Literal Propriety ſignifies the Unity of one 
individual Man; ſo when it is transferred to 
God, it muſt Genify the Unity of one abſo- 
| Hately ſupreme Deity; of, whatever Kind that 
incomprehenſible Unity is. Thus by the Na- 
zural Unity of one individual Man, of which 
we have ſome Idea or Conception; we con- 
eeive as well as we can the Unity of one God, 
which is altogether * and Orherwij i 
inconceivable. 


So that to the Argument as it ſtands in ful 


Force, T anſwer. That the Word El; accord- 
ing to that Author ſignifies both the Number 
One, and Perſon; both which being jumbled 
together into one Word in the Greek, are 
plainly diſtinguiſhed in the Engliſh, which hath Þþ 
a diffeteht Word for each of thoſe Conception, 
and fo lays open the Fallacy. For the Word 
E when transferred to God, realy denotes (i 
the. ak or 2 nad ; and not the 7 


bn. 


Bur Rating what is giofly abſurd, that 
K denoted the Perſon of God; vet the moſt n 
which can be made f it i Is, that it then denotes 

a Perſon 
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a Perſon Incomprehenſibly One ; a Perſon whoſe 
Unity is as incomprehenſible as his Zferce, or 
as any of his Ozher Attributes, and of the man- 
ner of which we can have no proper Idea or 
Conception; tho* thus much we are fure of, 
that it cannot be the ſame with that of one 
individual Aan. Wherefore the Word Per/on 
adds nothing to our Knowledge of that Divine 
Unity; and conſequently all the Inferences 
drawn from that Term are utterly vain and 
groundleſs: And nothing will ſerve the Ends 
of this Author, but proving that both the 
Terms, One and Perſon, when transferred to 
God muſt be taken as Literaly, and in the lame 
meaning, and with the ſame Conception or Idea 
as when they are applied to the Perſon of a Mau. 


Fro”. the Application of the Word Ex- to 
God as it denotes his incomprehenſible Unity 


only, is clear and eaſy; agreeable to the com- 


mon Sence of Mankind; and anſwers all the 
the Ends of Chriſtian Faith: Vet it will not ſerve 
the Ends of that Author, unleſs you add the 
very Conception of Human Unity to that Term, 
and call it Per ſon or Intelligent Agent ; and then 

transfer it to the Divine Nature; which you 


| muſt ſuppoſe to have literaly the very fame 


individual Numerical Unity that you conceive in 
One Human Perſon. Then he hurries you away, 
with that groſs Notion in your, Head, thro' a 


Labyrinth of abſtracted metaphyſical Hereſies; 


out of which.you can never fully extricate your 
e 1 1 ſell 
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{elf by any other Clue, than that which leads 
you directly back again; to the plain and open 
manner of conceiving both the Unity of the 
Divine Nature, and the Diſtin#ion of the Di- 
vine Perſons, by Semblance and Analogy only 
with that Unity and Diſtinction familiar to us 
in the Individuals of our own Species. 


W freely grant that God, thro” the whole 
Scripture, is ſpoke of in the very ſame Style 
and Language wherein we always ſpeak of one 
human Perſon; as in the ſingular Perſons of 
Verbs, and in maſculine Adjectives, whereof Eiz 
is but one inſtance of a thouſand : And the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are likewiſe 
every where ſpoke of in the ſame Style and 
Language by which we diſtinguiſh three hu- 
man perſons; and yet this doth not argue that 
God is Literaly one Perſon, any more than it 
concludes all the Perſons to be 7hyee ſtrictly 
proper and Liieral Perſons, The Term Per- 


fon. is not a ſeriptural one, either for God or 


for the three Divine Perſons; ſo that in truth 
no Inferences ought to be made from it con- 
cerning either the Rea! Unity of God as he is in 
his'own Nature, or the real true Diſtinction of 
the Divine Perſons. Whence it will be evident to 
every plain Underſtanding, that not only Eic, 
but any” other maſculine /tjedtives and Der- 
ſons of Verbs may, 1 M- ? " neceflarily be 


A Rn | EI. 
uſed indifferently when we. ſpeak of God; or 


of Father, Syn, or Hoh, Gh“ And that to 
1499 2 2 1 : make 
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make any Inferences from thence concerning 
the Real Nature, or Degree, or Manner, or Strict- 
neſs of that Divine Unity; or concerning the 
Greatneſs of the Diſtinction, is no other than 
ſhameful trifling with the ſacred Oracles, and 
with the F aith and Conſciences of Nn. 
As — * a even profane. as that man- 
ner of Proceeding now appears to be; and the 
very ſame as if the Author had inferr'd from 


the Term Eis, that the abſolutely ſupreme 
Deity muſt be 'of the Maſculine Gender; yet it 


is the ſingle Point upon which the whole Scheme 
of Religion contain'd in his fifty five Propoſiti- 


ons is erected. Wherein a Multitude of unortho- 
dox Notions, Abſurdities, and Contradictions are 
with ſingular Dexterity and Slight piled up to- 
gether upon it, as it were into a bulky Cone 
inverted : Which for a time ſerved for a plea- 


ſing Amuſement to Deifts, and Freethinkers, 
and Unbelievers of all Ranks and Degrees; till 
the mock Foundation being touch'd, it tum- 


bles all at once into Dirt, and Stench, and Rub- 
biſh. „ A 2 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Improvement of Morality * 
Nevelation. 


Rom what hath been ſaid concerning 
thoſe ſeveral Nearer Relations we bear to 
che Firſt Cauſe of all Things, intirely New and 
undiſcoverable by Reaſon, and which we could 
have only from Revelation ; we may plainly 
and diltinctiy diſcern wherein conſiſts the En- 
largement, and Exaltation, and Improvement 
of Morality by the Goſpel Diſpenſation. The 
Revelation of that perſonal Difference and 
Diſtinction in the Deity, opens to our Under- 
ſtanding a large Field of divine Knowledge; 
the Knowledge of many Bleſſings, and Advan- 
tages, and Privileges of Mankind relating more 
immediately to another World, which were in- 
tirely unknown by the Light of Nature; and 
clears up many Particulars, of which mere 


Reaſon gave Men but a very dubious and un- 
certain View. | 


1. As to the Perſon of the Father, the very 
particular Manner of God's being a Father to 
us is fully and clearly deſcribed; as that he 
made the Body of Man of the Duſt of the 
Ground; Breathed into it a Spiritual Principle 
immediately from himſelf; and that from the 
Union of both theſe Man became a Living Tha 

hat 
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That our firſt Parents were created in perfect 
Innocence; in the Image and Likeneſs of God; 
to which is added the true Cauſe and exact 
Manner of the miſerable Corruption and De- 
generacy of human Nature; which all Man- 
kind were conſcious of and fadly lamented, but 
none could account for. That we were to be 
reſtored to the Favour of God by the Seed of rhe 
Woman; which Pr was, in ſucc 
Ages, gradualy difcoyered to be f poken of 2 
divine Perſon coming into the World, and ta- 
king Our Nature upon him: And the Sub- 
ſtance and Import of it in due time appeared 
to be this, That God ſo loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever believerh 
in him ſbould not periſh, but ever 
life. And that which renders this Relation yet 
nearer and more intimate and engaging is, that 
we have Received the Adoption of Sons; of which 
the Apoſtle ſpeaks with this Solemnity, Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath beftowed up- 
on us, that we ſhould be called the Sons of God; 
having received the Spirit of Adoption, that in- 
eftimable Privilege of crying Abba Father ; and 
of addreſſing our ſelves to him as to our Father, 
with the Affection of legitimate Children, in 
fall Truſt and Aſſurance That 7 he Father him- 
fel loverh us; That He bath prepared a King- 
dom for us before the Foundation of the World ; 
and that he tends the Comforter, that Proms 
of * Father to _ and A and 


ſup- 


ne 


1 © Hel 1 
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ſupport us under all the Infirmities of Na- 
rure, BI) 5 w 24 Dein Xi! | DTD IO 
2. In: the Perſon of Chriſt, we have it re- 
vealed, that he is the Only Begotten Son of God. 
That is, if we will underſtand the Words in any 
Real Sence or Meaning they will bear, The only 
Son of his own Nature and Eſſence; the intire 
Perfection and Tranſcript of Himfelf, that is of 
his Divinity; ſo as to come up to the Bright- 
ef5 of his Father's Glory,” of his Divine Glory; 
and the expreſs Image of his Perſon, that is of his 
Divine Perſon: The Words Son, and Begotten, 
and Brightneſs, and Image being ſpoken by way 
of Analogy with human Generation (in which the 
Son is the Brightneſs and Image of his Father, 
by receiving the whole intire human Nature) 
muſt import all this, or elſe have no fix d Ap- 
plication or determinate Meaning at all. 


CoNcERN INS this one only begotten Son 
we learn, that having it in his Own Power and E- 
lection to take upon him either the Nature of. 
Angels, or of Men, he took on him the Seed: 
of Abraham; and came into the World to be 
a Sacrifice for our Sin; to give his Lite a Ran- 

ſom, and his Blood a Price. and Prrchaſe:of Re- 
demption for us; to redeem us to God by hi 
Blood, ſince without Blbod, and without His. 
Blood there was no Remiſſion of Sins. ' That he 
came te teach us the Will of God; to ſet us 
an Rramtle of Virtue and Holineſs in the great- 

eſt 


— 
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eſt Height and Perfection of them; and to work 
eternal Salvation for us by his Mediation and 
Interceflion, We learn farther that as he being 
the only begotten Son of God, became Heir 
of all Things; ſo we by virtue of the, Relation 
we bear to him are made Heirs of God, and 
Joint Heirs with him; inſomuch that he ſtyles 
us Friends and Brethren; and declares us One 
with him, as he is with the Father. That thro? 
Means of this inconceivable Union we have with 
him, we ſhall be Raiſed at the laſt Day by the 
Power and Efficacy of his Reſurrection. That 
When he ſhall appear to Judgment we ſhall be 
Like him; and that our Bodies ſhall be faſhioned 
like unto his Glorious Body; that the Good 


be caught up into the Air to meet the Lord, and 
ſhall go in with him to g the Kingdom. 


3. ANOTHER great Improvement of our 
Knowledge are the Revelations made to us 
concerning the Holy Gh. Who being every 
where ſpoke of in Scripture as of a Diſtint# 
Perſon ; and no where repreſented as a Creature, 
we muſt, in our plain and obvious way of Think- 
ing, neceſſarily conceive him as a Perſon 7ruly 
and E/entialy divine: Eſpecialy ſince any Me- 
dium between a Perſon truly Divine, and a 
made or Created Perſon, is directly contrary to 
plain Reaſon and our natural Sentiments, to 


; Which all Revelation is adapted. The parti- 


culars revealed concerning him as ſuch a di- 
vine Perſon, do greatly improve the Relation 
| we 
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we bear to God; namely the miraculous Con- 
ception of our Saviour Chriſt by the Power of 
of the Hbly Gluß, or of the 4% High, or of 
God, all which he is called in one Verſe of 
Scripture, Labe i. 35. That he inſpired the A- 
poſtles with the Gift of Tongues aud Miracles, 
for the Proof and Propagation of the Goſpel; 
That he brought all Things to their Remem- 
Brance; That he gives us Wi/dom, and Know- 
Eage, and leads us into all Truth; That we 
are the Temples of the Haly Ghoſt, and that he 
Dwells in us; That by him the Love of God is 
fhed abroad in our Hearts ; That he helps our 
Infirmities; enables us to Mortify the Deeds 
the Body; and that he fills us with Righteouſneſs, 
and Peu, und , lt 2 nit hes 


Now all theſe things are the Riches both 


of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of God; and 
tho” the depth of them be untathomable, yet 
their being thus far opened to our View doth 
give us great Conceptions of the Dignity of hu- 
man Nature; the Renovation of which 
Pardon of Sin, the waſhing us from Guilt, and 
the Sanctification of the whole Man in Body 
and Soul, is as great, if not a more amazing 
Inſtance of the Power, and Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs of God, than our firſt Creation out of no- 
thing. All this, (notwithſtanding its bein 
thought by ſome to be fruitleſs Speculation, an 
to have little or no Influence on the Practical 
Part of Life) not only greatly enlarges our In- 
| 2 11, 


9 


FV 


® we could not believe his expreſs Word before 
& he ſpoke to us by the Prophets, and his Son. 
And now that all theſe things concerning him 


ſent to them; but we are told he that Believeth 
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telle&, and gives an immenſe Scope to human 
Underſtanding : But hath a direct and immedi- 
ate Tendency to engage us powerfully in the 
higheſt Acts of Duty to God, our Neighbour, 
and our ſelves ; to the Exaltation of Morality 
to the increaſe of all Virtue and Holineſs ; and 
to the Reſtoration and Healing a corrupt Na- 
ture, in ſuch a degree as we were utterly in- 


capable of without theſe Revelations. 


1. For firſt, we are by this means led in- 
to the Knowledge and Practice of ſome Virtues 
intirely New and unknown before; ſuch as 
Evangelical Faith. Without Revelation there 
could be no ſuch thing; for that Faith is an 
Aﬀent to a reveal'd and expreſs Propoſition 
upon the Teſtimony of God; and till ſome- 
thing was ſo revealed by him there could be 
no Aſſent given by us to any ſuch Propoſition z 


ſelf and us are delivered to Mankind, Men ſtill 
have it in their own natural Election whether 
they will either Conſider them, or give any 4/- 


them ſhall be Saved, and he that believeth Not 
ſhall be Damned. And concerning thoſe who 
have been once Enlightened with this Knowledge, 
who have Taſted the good Word of God, and 
been Partakers of theſe Reyelations of the Holy 
Ghoſt; if they ſhall fall away from it, we are 


told 
\ 
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told it is impoſlible to Rezew them again to 
Repentance by any other Means or Method in 
Nature or Grace. So again Hope ſor Mercy 
and Remiſſion Sins; for the Reſurrettion of the 
Body in the ikeneſs of Chriſt ; and for a glo- 
rious Immortality in the Preſence of God for 
Soul and Body united, is a Grace purely evan- 
elical and new under the Goſpel. ' The Love of 
likewiſe as of a Father by Adbption, is new 
1 1. the Goſpel; that is the grateful Aﬀec- 
tion we ought to have for him on account of 
thoſe ſeveral Reveal d Relations we bear to him; 
and of thoſe manifold Bleſſings: derived upon 
us under that Diſtinction of the Perſons in the 
divine Nature. And ſo is the Loving our 
Neighbour As our ſe elbe, and the Love of our 
F low Chriſtians as our Brethren in Adoption, 
and joint Heirs with Chriſt, a New r 
ment, as it is called 1 in Scripture: & n 


5 N ALL that were merely Moral Virtues 

before, are by thoſe Revelations heightened 
and exalted into evangelical Graces. And this 
is done by transferring the Merit of all Inſtan- 
ces of Virtue and Goodneſs, from the Outward 
Actions and Deportment only; to the Inward 
Diſpoſition of the Mind and Conſcience form'd 
and regulated by an evangelical Faith, 


NEITHER Jew nor Heathen had any 


dur and Jer Notion of Internal N 7 
| | | 8 
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8s for” the Heathen particularly, their moſt 
elevated Moraliſts eſtemed the inward virtu- 
ous Temper of the Mind, in Proportion only 
either ti the Iufluence it Had on Meris Outward 
Actions; or its any to the Eaſe, and Com- 
pladence, and Happi men of Mankind in This 

Life: And not as having any Fit, inſick Excel. 
kncy in Itſelf; nor as it is a Recovery of the 


originaly ſormed; not as univerſal Holineſs is 
an indiſpenſable: Qualification'' for the beatifick 
Viſion or Seeing F God; nor as everl 


Diſpoſition of Soul altogether regenerate. and 


felyes, they never entertained 'a Thought o 

S their being conſequent to inward Virtue 601 
HFolineſs, auf Rüther than it was reduced into 
outward Practice and Behaviour. 5 


As to the Jews, the whole Style of their 


Nay, they interpreted cken the Tenth Com- 
mandment after fach a Manner as to conclude, 
chat if this external Obedience was paid, che 
Law was fully and completely anſwer'd: So 
chat how violent foeyer the Habitudl Inclina- 
rions of the Soul were to Covetouſneſs or Luft, 
or Injuſtice, to Cruelty, Malice, or Revenge; ; 
if they did but effectualy teſtrain theſe Ten- 
| ante, Lem breaking out into an open Vio- 

2 lation 


Divine Image and Similitude to which we were 


Happineſs in A107 World, is the Natural ne⸗ 


ceſſary Conſequence of an ieward Frame and 


fanctified. And as to the future Rewards them a 


i moral Law ran intirely upon the Outward AQ | 
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lation of the Law, they deem'd themſelyes 
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perfectly innocent; and acquieſc'd as Perſons 
ho had fulfill'd all Righteouſneſs. In ſhore 


oy never imagin'd there was any Puniſhment 
r evil Habits or mere Iztentions of the Mind, 


either here or, hereaſter. The Jewiſh Doctors 
are full and expreſs in this Point ; and the In- 
ference they make from that Text in Pal. lxyi, 
If 1 regard Iniquity in my Heart, the Lord will 
not hear me, ig this; that God does not in the 
leaſt regard the Wickedneſs of our Thoughts. 
Nay their celehrated Kimchi lays upon this 
Text, Anh 1 ſhould deſign Iniquity in my heart, 
qud were Jo reagy to execute ii Yet God will 


* 


e, 1 Jar 0d never efteems an evil Defign 
for the Deed, This was the.yery Hypocrity of 
the Phariſees, who valued no Inſtance of Reli- Bt 


: 
— . - 


o 


gow Duty, but, as it was Skew of Mewz nor 
aye the Jews at this Day any Opinion of the 


Neceſſity of Internal Holineſs, _ ; | | 4 


- BuT now we learn from the Goſpel, that 
the, true and real Excellency and Perſection of all Þ 
moral Religion is Huhin us, and ſeated in the 
Heart; e the whole Subſtance of Þ 
it is made to conſiſt not only in the outward Þ 
Deportment. and external Diſcharge of all Pu- 
ties; but chiefly. in the inward. Rectitude and 
Sanctification of the Mind and Conſcience. This 
is the main Scope and Tendency of our Savi- 
our's whole Sermon an the Mount, as is obvi- 
Vous to any one who will logk over thoſe Bar 

| 4 ELCULATS 
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ticulars there mentioned and inſiſted on: And 
the true Meaning and Application of that ſay- 
ing, Be ye perfed as your Father in Heaven is per- 
fed is . % hould imitate the Divine ber. 
ſections in the Internal Holineſs and Sanctifica- 
tion of our Nature; in bringing our ſelves to 
an Habitual State, and Temper, and Inclina- 
tion of the whole Heart and Mind to all Virtue 
and Goodneſs; which is not only the curbing and 
Reſtraining, but the Renewing and Healing a cor- 
tupt Nature. We are to be Holy as He is Holy; that 
is in the Internal Frame of our Mind, in the Sanc- 
tification of our whole Nature; not only in the 
external Obſervance of thoſe Laws which are 
made for this World alone: But in orderi 
and compoſing our Souls according to ack 
3 Rules and Meaſures of Purity and Holineſs as 
are for Eternity, and of everlaſting Force and 
Obligation; which truly perfect our Nature, 
and give us a near Reſemblance of the Di- 
vinity. 2 


all This is the Import of theſe new Phraſes in 
the BY the Style of the Goſpel, That of Regeneration 
and being Born again, apply d to the whole 


ard Man; becauſe of the intire Change of the Bent 
u: and Tendency of all his Paſſions, and Aﬀec- 
nd BY tions, and Deſires, from what they were by 
his corrupt Nature; even to the reſtraining and 


mortifying of all his bodily Appetites, and 
bringing them under the Conduct and Directi- 
on of Reaſon and Religion. That of the New 
| Z 2 ; Man, 
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Man, and the Inward Man ; becauſe the change 


of all a Man's Inclinations and Affections from 


Vice to Virtue makes him more truly Another 
Man, than any Alteration in his Body could do. 


That of being Renewed in the Spirit of our Minds, 


which plainly alludes to that Diſtinction of the 
Apoſtles of Spirit, and Soul, and Body; and 
ſignifies the freeing and diſengaging our purely 


ſpiritual and immortal Part, to the utmoſt of ; 


our Power, from thoſe irregular Paſſions and 
Appetites of the inferior Soul, in which it is 
involyed by its Union with the Body. 


Tris is the great Glory of the Goſpel pro- 
pheſy'd of ſo long before and thus deſcribed, 
T will put my Law in their inward Parts, and 
write it in their Hearts, which before conſiſted 
in external Ordinances, calculated only for out- 
ward Performances; and provided no expreſs 
Puniſhment or Reward for the lecret Frame and 
Diſpoſition of the Soul.” But now the full 
Purpoſe of the Mind to commit a Sin is, in 
the fight of God, as high a degree of Guilt as 
the Aa Commiſſion of i it; — we learn that 
Evil Thoughts, Murders, Adulteries, Fornications, 
Thefts, Fa le Witneſs, Blaſphemies defile a Man 


in Proportion to the Corruption of the Heart 


from whence they come forth. And ſo on the 
other hand, if there be a ſincere Reſolution and 
Intention in the Mind tor the Practice of Virtue 
and Goodneſs in any Inſtance, it is as valuable 
in ths Sight of Go as if there were frequent 


Oppor- 
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Opportunities of exerting it in outward Actions: . 
FTheſe are no otherwiſe eſteemed by him than I | 

| 


as they are ſure and full Indications of the in- I 
ward Temper and habitual Diſpoſition of the 


: Mind, which alone is of the very Eſence of I'M 

, Virtue and Holineſs; whereas its diſplaying 11 
itſelf in outward Performances is often hut 4c> | | 

þ $ dental to it. : [| 

| - 

1 


"FF Thrvs weſce what an unſpeakable Treaſure 1 
a of Knowledge the Goſpel is, which till Chriſt U i 

came lay buried under the Ruins of human It 
Nature; and what a Turn was thereby given, Þ 
all at once, to the whole Religion of the I 


51 World. By this we ſee how it is that our Sa- * 
: viour came not to Deſtroy one Jot or Tittle of 1 | | 
q the Law of Nature, but to Fuſſil it; by en- 4d 
(= larging our narrow Conceptions concerning it, | 1 | 
and removing our Thoughts from thoſe out- bi | 
d BE ward Performances, which conſider'd by them- | 
8 $ ſelves, are in truth but as the Carcaſe of Vir- 


tue and Goodneſs, to that wherein the true 

as Lie and Spirit of it conſiſts; to that regular j 
and harmonious Frame and Diſpoſition of the 1 

„Mind and Conſcience, where it was at firſt; bl 
and ſhould have continued, were it not for the ** 


It FS miſerable Corruption and Degeneracy of Man. 
nc FY $80 that Evangelical Holinels is Morality refined 
1d and cxaltcd ; genuine Morality is of the very Eſ- 
ue [4 


ſence of Chriſtianity, and nothing ceaſes to be 
le IF ſuch by the Goſpel which was truly ſo before. 
at The Law of Nature, the Moral Law of the 


17 Z 3 Fews, | | 1 | 7 
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Jews, and the Goſpel are all one and the ſame 

eternal immutable Law of God; divulged af- 
ter a different Manner, in different Degrees, 
and at different Times as Mankind could bear 
it; and the Purity and Perfection of the Goſ- 
pel | is that very State of Innocence in which 
our firſt Parents were created, and which they 
were originaly formed to, when they came out 
of the Hand of God. Thus the Goſpel differs 
from the Law of Nature ſince the Fall, as a 
Man at his Full Stature differs from himſelf when 
he was a Child: The Goſpel continues all the 
Lineaments and Proportions, and only gives the 
Law of Nature a greater Increaſe of all its Parts; 
ſo that if you cut off any one Inſtance of ge- 
nuine Morality, you ſo far render rin 
maimed and deformed. 


As therefore the main Scope of the Goſpel 
is the whole change of the Man into an inter- 
nal habitual Holineſs; fo alſo it introduceth a 
way of Worſhip intirely new, and calculated 
for the Increaſe and Improvement of that in- 
ward Sanctification of Mind, which ſhall ever 
diſpoſe us to the Performance of all Inſtance Þ 
of Virtue and Goodneſs outwardly, when Op- 
portunity offers. Before, there were few or no 
expreſs Directions for any but External Ordi- 
nances and viſible Ceremonies of Worſhip; 
which being once performed, the whole Law 
of God was thought fulfilled in this Point; 
| and the Conſciences of Men were ſuppoſed to 
be : 


— 
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be cleared and diſcharged from all Penalty, 
S whatever Temper and Diſpoſition of the Mind 

» [Y they were performed with, . 


- But, ſays the Goſpel, the Hour cometh, and 
h FS now is, that the true M arſbipers ſhall worſhip the 
Y F & Father in Spirit and in Truth ; in the Inward 
it | $ Diſpoſition of the Soul to all Virtue and Ho- 
iS | lineſs; and in the lifting up a Pure Mind in de- 
a | F vout addreſſes immediately to God alone. This 
nis worſhiping God In the Spirit, and having No 
x BY confidence in the Fl, that is in any outward 
he FF Ordinances only. orſhiping him In Truth 18, 
S; not only ſerving him in the Sabſtance of all 
e- that was Shadowed in Types and Ceremonies z 
ty but in the Purity and Holineſs of the Mind and 
IJ Conſcience. This is worſhiping in Truth and 
FJ Sincerity; and this is oppos'd allo to that out- 
pel BY ward diſcharge even of Moral Duties which 


er· ¶ proceeds only from Fear, or any undue Mo- 
144 tive; but is ſtill againſt the habitual Bent and 
ted BY Inclination of the Soul, and is therefore fo far 


in- infincere and hypocritical. This is that inward 
ver Law Written not with Ink, but with the Spi- 
cc WY 71 of the living God; not in Tables of Stone, 
p- BY as the Moral Law was, But in fleſbly. Tables of 
rno BY the Heart; our Sufficiency for which is Of God, and 
from the inward Aſſiſtanceof his Holy Spirit. 


FI © | TH us it is that Grace and Truth came by 
int; BY Pe/us Chriſt; that true Worſhip of God which 
d to alone can intitle us to his Grace and Favour, 


be 2 4 Thus 
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Thus it is that inſtead of a multiplicity of S- 


cri es and legal Clean; nſings, we are to cleanſe. 


our ſelves Frog all Fulthineſs of Fleſh and Spirit, 
perfetting Holineſs in the Fear of 2 od: And 
hence it is that we have but two Sagraments, 
one of them expreſſive of our Dying to all Sin 
in the inward Man, and Riſing again to inter- 


nal Holinefs ; the other Repreſentative of Yaſh- 


ins away the Guilt and Pollution of the Soul 


by the Blood of Chriſt, and of giving it inward 
Strength and ſpiritual Nouriſhment. Nor is 
the Diſcharge even of theſe any farther accep- 
table to God, than as they have the Concur- 
rence of the inward Devotion of the Heart; as 
they are performed with a filial Reverence and 
Love, and by Perſons endued with a real Sanc- 


tification of the Mind and Conſcience. 


To which 1 ſhall add, that whereas before 
the Revelation of the Goſpel Men hoped to 
be accepted, to reconcile themſelves to God, 
and compenſate for many other wilſul Failings 
by ſome Particular ſhining Virtues; now we 
learn, That whoſoever ſhall keep the whole Law, 
and yet offend in one Point, he is guilty of all; 
which was never ſuppoſed 'belore that Aﬀſer- 
tion : Nothing will ſuffice now except the be- 
coming intirely A new Creature, as far as our 
ſincere and hearty Endeavours can carry us in 
the univerſal Change of the whole State, and 


Temper, and 5 75 of the Soul. 
3. As 


* 
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3. As the Religion and Worſhip of Men, 
before Chriſt, was all external; ſo there was 
no Expreſs Reward promiſed, or Puniſbment 
threatned but what related to This World : 
But now that the whole Subſtance of them is 
become internal, the Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments are ſuch as relate chiefly to another 
Lite, Furſt, e 


As to the Rewards, theſe ſeveral Particu- 
lars are new by the Revelation of the Goſpel. 


s FS 1. WHEREAS it never entered into the 
1 Mind of Man to imagine or expect in another 
- World any other than Sex/ual Pleaſures for the 
Body, and delightful Contemplation for the 
Mind ; now we learn the Joys of Heaven to 

c be of ſuch a Nature that they cannot enter in- 
o to the Heart of Man, and that we cannot now 
„ have the leaſt direct Conception or Idea of their 
'S 
c 


Real Nature. And therefore they are reveal'd 
to us under the Ideas or Conceptions of Light, 
„ a Kingdom, a Crown of Lite and of Righteouſ- 
; 5 nels; an eternal Weight of Glory, by way of 
- 3 Allufion to the Weight of Gold and Jewels in 
-a Temporal Crown; and an Inheritance incor- 
r ruptible and undefiled, reſerved in the Heavens. 
1 |& Tho' theſe are no more than ſymbolical Repre- 
d {entations of the Joys of Heaven in a future 
State, yet they are ſo refined and exalted that 
they tranſcend the utmoſt Stretch of mere 
. human 
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human Invention; and nothing but Revelation 

could raiſe our Knowledge and Contemplation 
of them fo high. Nor are thoſe Joys the leſs 
Real, becauſe we have no ſuch Dire# and im- 


| mediate Conceptions of them, as we have of 


the Pleafures of Senſe z but on the contrary 
they are in Truth a much more Powerful Mo- 
tive to all Virtue arid Holineſs, than if we 
eſteemed the Nature of them ſuch, as could in 
any degree be now directly and immediately 
conceived or apprehended by us. | 


2. Tur Refurrection of the Same Body is a 
Revelation intirely new, of which we are aſ- 
ſured by the Riſing again of Chriſt's Body 
which was individualy the ſame ; and who was 
The firſt Fruits of the Reſarrection. Indeed to 
own the Reſurrection, and yet to deny it to be 


of the Sams body, is no other than ſaying the 


Body Shall, and ſhall Not riſe again; for the 
Word Reſurrection can have no other meaning 
but the riſing again of the ſame Body, That 
this Body will be Changed (which muſt be a 
Change of the Same, or the Propoſition will. have 
no Truth in it) is likewiſe intirely new; that 
this Change ſhall be effected In a Moment, in 
#he Twinkling of an Eye; that the Dead in Chriſt 


ſhall riſe firſt ; that theit Change ſhall be into 


the Tikeheſs of Chriſt's glorious Body And that 
the Comprehenſion of this Likeneſs is out of 
the Reach of all our Capacities and utterly In- 
conceivable ; is that which heightens the _ 
an 
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and Dignity of the Reward, and elevates our 
Flppe beyond all that could have been ſuggeſted 
by the mere Reaſon and Underſtanding 
Man. 


3. ANOTHER Inſtance of Revelation intirely 
new with reſpect to thoſe Rewards in another 
World is, that of Living for ever in the more 
immediate Preſence of God, who is the Fountain 
of all Happineſs. We are now informed that 
Chriſt is gone Zo prepare a Place for us, where 
we ſhall ſee God as he is, Face to Face, in whoſe 
Preſence is the Fulneſs of Foy ; that we ſhall be 
where he is to Behold his Glory, and that The 
Righteous, ſhall ſhine forth as the Sun in the King= 


dom of their Father. This is a Strain no Ima- 


gination merely Human could reach or aſpire 
to; and the Happineſs and Bliſs brought down 


to the Level of our Underſtanding by thoſe 


Reſemblances is ſo immenſe and ineffable, that 


the True Nature of it can never be known till 


it is enjoyed: But it will ſurely be worthy the 
infinite Perfection of the Divine Nature; and 
of the Nature of Man when he is transformed 
into the Likeneſs of Chriſt, All things ever 
thought of or ſpoken concerning the Happineſs 
of Men in another Life, before this Revelation, 
muſt appear jejune and inſipid if compared 
with it; and were ſuch feeble Motives to Virtue 
and Holineſs, and to the ſurmounting Temptati- 
ons, as are not worth the naming in Compari- 
lon with it: Eſpecialy if to all this we add, that 
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whatever Knowledge the greateſt Men among 
the Heathen had of the Rewards of a future 
State, it was the Reſult only of their own Rea- 
ſonings and Argument, and proved at beft no 
more than probable Conjecture, and ſurmiſes of 
their own Mind ; but now we have the plain, 

and Expreſs, and repeated e and Word 
of God for them. | 


4. As to the Puniſhments, theſe likewiſe are 
by the Goſpel all adapted chiefly to Imvard De- 
filement and Tranſgreſſion, and transferred from 
this, to another World; inſomuch that all the 
Breaches of the Divine Laws are not cogniza- 
ble till after our Departure out of this Lite, 
and no Sentence of Condemnation for them is 
to be pronounced before the Day of Judgment ; 
and in the ordinary Difpenſation of the Goſpel, 
there is not the leaſt poſitive Temporal Puniſh- 
ment for the greateſt Sin. Becauſe, of the 
Tranſgreſſions of this Law none can be judge 
but he who is the Searcher of Hearts; who 
diſcerns from what inward Principle all out- 
ward Commiſſions of Sin do flow, and from 
whence they receive a greater or leſs Degree of 
Guilt: So that even Murders, Adulteries, For- 
nications, and all other outw ard Tranſgreſſions 
defile the Man as they come From within, and 
are puniſhable in Proportion to the Corruption 
of the Heart out of which they proceed. Of 
theſe Puniſhments v we learn from Revelation 
only, 
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Deſtruction from the Preſence of the Lord, and 
from the Glory of his Power, That the chief 
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1. Tu ar they are both for Soul and Body, 
which are diſtinguiſhed. in Scripture by. the 
Worm that dieth not, and the Fire which ſhall 
never be quenched; and accordingly we are bid 
to ſear him who is able To deſiroy both Body 
and Soul in Hell. Upon which I ſhall only 
make this Remark, that whereas. we. find by 
Experience in this Life, that __ and Mind 
are not capable of ſuffering the xtremity of 
Pain and Anguiſh at the ſame time; inſomuch 
that the greateſt Anxiety and moſt fierce diſ- 
tracting Anguiſh in the Mind, is loſt and di- 
verted by acute and pungent Pain in the Body - 


Vet we now learn that in Hell the Wicked will 


be ſubject to extreme and exquiſite Torments 
of both together. 45 | 


2. Twar they will conſiſt in Ear gin 
and 
Cauſe of all Miſery in another Life, will be 


an eternal Excluſion from the beatific Viſion 
of God, was never thought of by the Wiſeſt 


I of the Heathen Philoſophers; who placed all 


Happineſs within Themſelves, and generaly held 
Virtuz to be its Own Reward. This excluſion 
ſeems to be the only Puniſhment to which we 
can now Conceive a Pure Spirit liable; and ac- 
cordingly, as all intelligent Beings are at a Leſs, 
or Greater Diſtance from this Fountain of all 
Happineſs, ſo they muſt neceſſarily be more. 


or lets Miſerable or Happy, 3. TRA r 
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v5” oh TH AT one Pirt of thoſe Puniſhments 
will be by Fire, than which we have not any 
poſitive. They 
are deſeribed by the being Caft alive into a Lake 
of Fire burning 105 Age by the Fire that 
is not quenched by a eB, q re, where 
there i is Wailipg and Gnaſh oſhing of Teeth : by Ever- 
5 Burnings ; and Bverlaſting Fire prepared 

Gy the Devil and his Angels. It Burning be a 
Word merely Metaphorical, as it ſeems to be 
in reſpect of Pure Spirits, then it is a Word 
and Idea ſubſtituted inſtead of a Puniſhment 
ſo great that it cannot be otherwiſe deſcribed 
to us; becauſe we are no otherwiſe able to 
conceive it, than under a Semblance of the 
moſt exquiſite Torture we are fubject to in this 


Life. But if. the Word is to be taken in its 


ſtrictly Proper and Litera! Sence, as it ſeems 
to be with reſpect to the Body; for tho' it is 
an inſtance of great Goodneſs in God that the 
Joys of Heaven are repreſented to us under the 

gurative Images of Light, and Gl 77 and a 
Kingdom, and that the Subſtance and Reality 
ſhall exceed the utmoſt of all our Conceptions; 
yet it ſeems to be an Argument of the Strict- 
neſs of his Juſtice, that the Puniſhments i in an- 
other Life ſhould be more Literaly the ſame 
they. are threatned and ſoretold. If it be thus 
1 fay, then that is a very needleſs Queſtion, 
How material Fire can affett an human Soul © 


Since we are told there is a Worm which never 


/ On. Eh dos 


is quite removed, by confidering that 
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dies, as well as a Fire which is not quenched; and 
when we find by Experience | how much the 
Mind regrets and bemoans every Pain in the 
Body here; and how inſuppo crab miſerable 
the whole Man is — ofa e Share 1 
bears in the exquiſite Torture ny one of ou 
bodily Members. ER ne,, 
4 ＋ HE = Eternity of theſe Punithpicnts is is 8 
* as plainly as Words can expreſs it; 
the Difficu in that Queſtion, hat . 
tion endleſs Tormento can bear to momenta Sins mb 
2 Pu- 
niſhments denounced and threatned are not in 
themſelves Sanctions intirely Arbitrary, as it 
is in Puniſhments annex d — Human Laws: 
But are withal ſo many previous Wargs 
ings _— of 'the Ihevitabl Conſe- 
quence and Natural T endency of Sin in itſelf 
to render us miſerable in another World. 80 
that a hardned and unrepenting Sinner cannot 
be otherwiſe than miſerable in another Life 
by a Neceſſity of Nature; and therefore not 
capable of Mercy; ſince there never can be 
any Alteration of his State and Condition, with- 


f out ſuch a Change of the whole Man, as would 


put the natural and ſertled Order of the Crea- 
tion out of courſe. 


5. To all this we may add, that in reſpect 
to thoſe Rewards and Puniſhments we have 
theſe farther Reyelations. That the very par- 
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ticular Day is appointed by God in which Hz 
will judge 15 World in Righteouſneſs, by that 
Man whom be-hath ordained; that he hath Com- 
mitted all Fudgment . to the Son; and that all 
Mankind muſt come upon their Try al at Once. 
The glorious Pump and Majeſty of h: his Appear- 
ance, the awful Solemnity of the whole Pro- 
cedure ; nay the very Words of the Sentence 
arc deſcribed; and it is foretold that in this 
Day of. Gad, the Heavens being on Fire ſhall be 


diſſolved, and the Elements ſhall melt with fervent 


eat. Theſe are The Terrors of the Lord which 
are ſufficient to overwhelm the Mind; and 
ſuch Motives to all holy Converſation as no- 
thing but Infidelity or want of Conſideration 
can render ineffectual. Concerning which I 
mall farther obſerye, that all the Doubiſul 
Opinions, and uncertain Reaſonings; all the 
Imaginations and boding Surmiſes of Men 
before are now by the Goſpel, cleared up in- 
to a Full, Diſtinci Knowledge and Certainty : 

And how far ſoever the Underſtandings of Men 
proceeded in the Nature of theſe Puniſhments 
before, yet they are all now become Expre/s 
Poſitive Sanctions of the Laws of the Golpel ; 

as it regulates not only our outward. Deport- 
ment, but alſo the inward Frame and Diſpoſi- 
tion of our Souls. 
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C HA P. X. 
Of Spirit, and Soul, and Body; 

great Uſefulneſs of this Diſtinction in 
; Religion, | 


Ow in order to promote and carry off 
this inward Holineſs of the Mind, that 
Opinion of Man's being r πν“E , Unforzo; A 
Per fon compoſed of three diſtinct conſtituent Parts, 
not altogether unknown before to ſome hea- 


then Philoſophers, is now cleared up and ex, 


preſly eftabliſhed by the Apoſtle in 1 The/7: v. 23. 
which according to the Original is thus, And the 
very God of Peace fantify you ö deres intirely 
in every Part : And may X9xAnpo var the whole 
of you ; 7) wiv the Spirit, and {uy} the Soul, 


and To owns the Body, be preſerved blameleſs 
aunto the coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt; Which 


Text is a plain Comment upon Geneffs ii. 7. 
and an Explanation of thoſe Words concerning 
our Creation, which expreſly diſtinguiſh be- 


F tween The Duſt of the Ground, which is the 


Body; that Principle which was breathed im- 
mediately from God, which is the Immaterial 
Part of us; and that Living Soul which reſult- 
ed from the Union of Body and Spirit: And 
theſe are in that Text of the Apoſtle's named 
according to their Order and Dignity, Spirit, 
and Soul, and Body. Accordingly f 
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I. Ir is of the purely ſpiritual Part of our 
Frame that theſe Texts are ſpoke, The Word of 
God-=== is ſharper than a two edged Sword, pier- 
cing even to the dividing aſunder of Soul and 
Spirit ; of the Inferior Soul, the Seat of all our 
Irregular Paſſions and Affections, and the pure- 
ly Spiritual and immaterial Part of us: Teach- 
ing us to diſtinguiſh them ſo exactly as to diſcern 
all the Thoughts and Intents of the Heart; all 
their ſecret and Contrary moral Tendencies and 
Inclinations; all the Struggles and Contentions 
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between thoſe two Principles within us; and 


to make a right Judgment of them, as they 
tend either to the Healing and Preſervation, or 
the Corruption and Ruin of our whole Nature. 


Be ye renewed in the Spirit of your Mind; how? 


By putting on the New Man, in which that 
purely ſpiritual Part of us hath a great de- 
gree of the ſame Dominion and Sway over the 
inferior Soul, which it had when it was firſt 
Created in Righteouſneſs after the Image and 
Likeneſs Of God. Again, The Spirit me 
beareth witneſs with our Spirit that we are the 
Children þ God; that is the miraculous Ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit immediately upon 


the purely ſpiritual and rational part of us, 


and ſo endowing us with Knowledge and the 

Gift of Tongues, is an undoubted full Con- 

viction of our Adoption. Again, The Grace | 

of our Lord Feſus Chriſt be with your ſpirit ; be- 

eauſe the ſecret Influences of the Holy Spirit in 
h the 
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the work of Grace, are directly and immedi- 
ately upon Our Spirit; by a Communication 
of Strength and Aſſiſtance, in order to diſen- 
tangle it from the Allurements of the inferior 
Soul and ſenſitive Appetite. To which we 
may ſubjoin the laſt dy ing Words of our Savi- 
our, Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. 
The God of the ſpirits of all fleſh. And, The Fa- 

| ther of ſpirits | 


S To the preceding Paſſages I ſhall add two 
Places more, wherein the Spirit is plainly ta- 
ken in Diſtinction from the other conſtituent 
Parts of our Frame, and in direct Oppoſition 


to the Body. 


Eccleſ, xii. 7. And the Duſt ſhall return unto 
the Earth as it was; and the Spirit ſhall return 
to God who gave it, The Word Return here, 

and the Repetition of it to both ſides of the 
[3 Oppoſition, renders it very expreſſive and em- 
phatical ; for this ſhews that the Spirit is in 
its Own Nature diſpoſed to Aſcend upward 
(whenever diſengaged from the Body) without 
the Interpoſition of any immediate particular 
Act of almighty Power: And that the Body, 
which is ſurely A of it denoted by Duſt (other- 
$ wiſe theOppoſition would be imperfect and miſ- 
lead us) hath an Inmate Gravity or Natural Ten- 
dency Downward to its congenial Earth. Now 
if the Body is ſuch in the hole, every Particle 
of it muſt haye the fame natural Tendency ; 
Aa 2 and 
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and if the Spirit were Duſt or Matter, or any 
Part of it ſuch, All that is material in our 
Compoſition would neceſſarily deſcend toge- 
ther; and nothing of it could be ſaid with any 
Truth to leave the Body and aſcend upward. 


War makes this yet plainer is, that the 


Word which is tranſlated Gave it, is here op- 


poſed to the Word NWI which imports, Ac- 
cording to what it was before. It is ſure God 
gave Both; but this ſhews that the Spirit was 
given in a Sence totaly Different from that 
wherein the Duſt was given; that is, as it is 
here ſaid, Immediately from himſelf: And it is 
as ſure, that All the Duſt was given in one and 
the ſame Sence; and the Intire Spirit in a 
quite different Sence ; whereas if the Spirit or 
any part of it were material, it could not be 
ſaid by way of Oppoſition that it Returned to 
God who gaye it. 2/258 


Ir MU means According to what it was 


juſt before its Separation from the Spirit; then 


it muſt have been a quite Different Subſtance 


 fromit; for otherwiſe there could haye been 


no other Separation but of Duf# from Duff, 


or of one Part of Matter from another ; 


which 1s contrary to the expreſs Oppoſition in 
the Text; to which upon that Suppoſition it 
will be impoſſible to affix any determinate 


. Sence OT Meaning. But if that Wor d means, 


According to what it was before, when firſt ta- 
| 4 ken 
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ken out of the Earth, then it is plain that one 
part of our Frame was taken from the Earth, 
or Duſt, or Matter, and that the other was 
not; that is, one Part of us is Material, the o- 
ther Immaterial, given by God; or in other 
Words, a Subſtance or Being Superadded to the 


Duſt or earthy Part of us. 
= Eccleſ, iii. 21. Who knoweth the Spirit of a 
d BY Mar that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt 
as that goeth downward to the earth? The Inference 
at WY made by too many from this Text is, that the 
is Same Word D being uſed here to expreſs the 
is Spirit both of Man and Beaſt, they muſt Both 
1d be material, or both immaterial. But tho” the 
a MWordis the ſame, yet that it ſignifies 7wo things 
or here not only of a Different, but even of a quite 
be BE Contrary Nature, is moſt evident from the Con- 


to text; and from the Words of the Original. 


Tx Context is thus; One Inſtance among 
many of the Vanities in human Life given by 
en Solomon is, that Men are iubjet to Death as 
ce (YE well as Beaſts; All go to one Place, all are of the 

Du, and all turn to Duſt again. So that in this 
reſpect Man is truly upon the ſame level with 
the Beaſts; and therefore to the generality 
of Mankind he is in Appearance upon the ſame 
Level as to his Spirit, as well as his Body which 
moulders into Duſt, Then immediately fol- 
lows, For Who knoweth or conſiders ; or ac- 
cording. to the Hebrew Idiom, How few are 
Aa 3 there 
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there who conſider or diſtinguiſh between the 
Spirit of a Man that goeth upward, and the 


Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downward to the 
earth ? | | 


*. 


Tur Oppuſtion in the Original is abundant- 


ly more full and emphatical, which rendered 
more literaly is thus: Who knoweth the Spirit 
of the Sons of Men, that is of Mankind ; which 
aſcendeth itſelf, or of itſelf, up on high; and the 
Spirit of a Beaſt, which deſcendeth, itſelf, down 
below to the earth? That this is the true ren- 
dering is evident; and not Who knuweth whe- 
ther the Spirit 7 a Man goeth upward? &c. for, 
as ſome learned Men have juſtly obſerved, 3 
in the two Participles 7707 and NY" is not 
Interrogative, but Emphatical. To which I ſhall 
add that there is no ſmall Emphaſis even in 
the h) prefix'd in the Words 75y2? and ; 
And that the greateſt Emphaſis of all is in the 
Word N Itſelf immediately following the two 
Participles, which evidently confirms the 3 
prefixed to them both to be Emphatical, The 
Sence would not only have been perfect with- 
out any of theſe Emphaſes; but they would 
all ſurely have been omitted, if no more was 
deſigned to be ſpoken but barely that the 


Spirit of one goes Upward, and the Spirit of the 


other Downward, From hence therefore theſe 
three things are plain, 


1. Thar the Spirit of Man, and tho 
; Spirit 


& & 
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Spirit of Brutes go two Contrary ways at 
their Diſſolution. The Mind of Man cannot 
ſurmiſe otherwiſe, than that whatever is Ma- 
terial in him muſt naturaly go one and the 
ſame way, all together; and that whatever is 
ſeparated from it, ſo as to go a Contrary way, 
muſt be a Subſtance of a quite Different 
Nature, or elſe it could never admit of ſuch a 
Sparation; ſince it was before Equaly Eſſential 
to the Man as the Duſt or other earthy Part of 
his Compoſition, 


2. TA r whereas the Spirit and Body of 
a Man go two quite Contrary ways upon their 
Separation, the Spirit and Body of a Brute are 
never Separated but periſh Together at once. 
The Spirit of a Brute hath the fame na- 
tural Tendency downward with the Body; it 
hath the Gravity of a material Subſtance, and 
cannot therefore have any other Being or Ex- 
iſtence, than in the exquiſite Frame and Con- 
texture of thoſe Particles of Matter which go 
to the Conſtitution of the Animal: And no- 
thing is more ſure, than that if there was any 
thing in the Spirit of a Man common with that 
of Brutes, it would Deſceud downward with the 
Body as theirs does. | 


3. THAT the Spirit of Man goes upward, 
and that of a Beaſt downward, by an Innate 
Natural Propenſion. This is plain from the 
Original, which expreſſeth the Oppoſition thus; 

5 the 
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the Spirit which is Aſcending, and The Spirit 
which is Deſcending, that is, in their own In- 
trinſic Nature; otherwiſe thole Participles 
would be here a mere Impropricty of Speech, 
But even in the Common rendering, one is ſaid 
to go Upward, that is to God; the other to 
go Downward, that is from God, And fo in 
Eccleſ. xii. 7, it is ſaid the Spirit Returns, as 
we are ſaid to move Of our ſelves; or as the 
Body itſelf when it is ſpiritualized will move 
to meet the Lord in the Air, If it is ob- 
jected that Fire is material, and yet goes 
upward; I anſwer, that ſuppoſing this to be 
true (which it is not, ſince the Particles of 
Fire move upward only in Appearance and 
for a while, but do realy Deſcend again by 
their Gravity to the Earth) yet it would be 
nothing to the Purpoſe ; for if the Spirit of 
a Beaſt were a {park of ſuch Fire, and went 
upward likewiſe, there could be no Truth or 
Oppoſition in the Text upon that Suppoſition, 
Here it is ſaid the Spirit of Man only goes up- 
downward together; this ſhews that the Op- 
poſition in the Text reſpects the very Subſiance 
and whole Eſeuce of the things oppoſed, and 
not any more Refin d, or more Groſs Parts only 
of either the one or the other, | 


Po ſuch as do not diſcera the Emphatical 
e Oppoſitian in the Original, nor the Force of 
P 
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pe ſufficient to obſerve, that V or Spirit can» 
not denote the Same thing when apply'd to 
Map and Beaſt in the Text, Becauſe the Term 
M originaly ſignifies Vind or Breath; and from 
thence it came to ſignify the Animal Life both 
in Man and Beaſt: So Jvyxy or Anima, or 
Soul is indifferently uſed for the Animal Life 
in both. From thence again it was uled to 
ſignify The Spirit of a Man that is in him, or 
the immaterial part of our Frame ; of which 
we have no direct and immediate Idea, and 
therefore have no Term more ſtrictly literal 
and proper for expreſſing the immateriality of 
it: So that by a mere Neceſſity it is in com- 
mon apply d to Man and Beaſt. Laſtly, from 
ſignifying the Spirit of Man, that Term was 
transfer'd to the Divine Nature; and ever 
uſed, thro” the Scriptures of the old Teſtament, 
to expreſs the incomprehenſible Spirit of God - 
And That by a more abſolute Neceſſity than 
in the foregoing Cale ; becauſe we can have nei- 
ther a proper Idea or Term, to repreſent and 
expreſs truly what is altogether inconceivable 
and ineffable as it is in itſelf. Now tho! Mn 
is ever uſed to ſignify the Spirit of Man, as well 
as the Spirit of God; yet no body can juſtly ar- 
gue from thence that theſe two muſt both be the 
Same in Kind, Why then will ſome Men argue 
that the Spirit of Man and Beaſt muſt needs be 
of the Same Kind, merely becaule the Same 
Word is uſed for Both ; when there is no other 
Reaſon. for this, but the want of Immediate 
Sri Rc; + Conceptions 
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tions and Proper Terms whereby to di- 
ſtinguiſh their Different Natures. | 


TR ESA two Texts of Eccleſgaſtes are a plain 
and expreſs Revelation of the Immateriality of 
the Human Soul; and of the Materiality of 
that in Brutes. Of the Separate Exiflence of 
the human Soul after Death. Nay and of the 
Eternity of its Exiſtence likewiſe, by plain Im- 
plication; for if it were ever to be diſſolved 
and periſn, nothing is more reaſonable than to 
conclude, that this would moſt naturaly happen 
at the time of its Separation from the Body, 
to the Diſſolution of which it is here oppoſed : 
And if it ſubſiſts to the Day of Judgment, 
and ſo carries its Exiſtence into Eternity, we 
cannot imagine how it ſhould raturaly ever 
haye an End. | 


Bur the too common Objection here is, 
that all this doth not amount to a Demonſira- 
tion for the Immateriality of the Soul of Man. 
I grant it does not; but it is a moſt expreſs 
and emphatical Revelation of it, in. Oppoſition 
to the Soul of Brutes, which is as expreſly de- 
clared Material: It contains as much plain and 
genuine Truth as could poſſibly be expreſſed 
in ſo few Words; and is likewiſe founded on 
the higheſt Moral Certainty ; and you have no 
more for the Truth of any Point either of na- 
tural or revealed Religion. Tho' it is ſuch Evi- 

dence as doth not Compel the Aﬀent ; yet it is 
4 ſufficient 
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ſufficient to render the with-holding of it In- 
zxcuſable to God and our own Conſciences. 


ArTER all I muſt obſerve, that tho' the Let- 
ter d ſhould be taken Interrogatively, it alters not 
the main Scope and. Import of the Text; tho? 
the Expreſſion were leſs Emphatical, yet the 
Doctrine is equaly True, as well as the Con- 
ſequences drawn from the Text. For Who 
knows or conſiders The Spirit of the Sons of Men, 
whether Aſcending itſelf up on high; and the Spi- 
rit of a Beaſt, whether Deſcending itſelf down 
below to the Earth; imports the very ſame 
with, Who knows or conſiders the Spirit of a Man 
aſcending itſelf, &e. And if it were not ſo in 
Fact, that one did aQtualy Aſcend, and the o- 
ther Deſcend, it would never have been made 
a Queſtion by the Wiſdom of God, and Solomon 
whether it were ſo or not? Becauſe this would 
be no other than making Men ſurmiſe that 
to be true, which is abſolutely falſe. Only 
I muſt take Notice, that the literal Tranſla- 


tion of the Original upon this Laſt Suppoſition, 


is abrupt and imperfect; and I appeal to any 
Perſon skill'd in the Hebrew, whether taking 
the di Interrogatively he is able to perfect and 
complete the Sence of that Text ? 


I 8HALL only add, that no Thought can 
be more natural and obvious to our Mind, than 
that ſince the Spirit of Brutes goes Downward 
to the Earth, they can have no Degree of Rea- 


on ; 
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fan; and that if they had any Degree of Rea- 
ſon, they would have a proportionable Degree 
of the Knowledge of Moral Good and Evil, and 
of Freedom of Mill; they would have ſomething 
of a Natural Religion, and be liable to a 
portionable Meaſure of Reward and Puniſhment 
here, or in another Life: In order to which, Their 
Spirit, as well as that which is Human, muſt 
have Survived their Bodies; and have aſcended 
Upwards likewiſe for Judgment, and a Sentence 
of Abſolution or Condemnation. | 


Ir having ſo plainly appeared that the 
pure Spirit is a Di/tin conſtituent Part of our 
Frame, I ſhall now proceed to a Farther Con- 
ſideration of that Diſtinction of Spirit, and Soul, 
and Body; and of the great Advantage and Uſe- 
fulneſs of this important Point of Revelation. 
This Spirit of a Man which is in him know- 
eth the things of a Man, and is compared with 
the Spirit of God which knoweth the things of 
God; and of which St. Paul ſpeaks when he 
lays Rom. i. 9. God is my witneſs whom I ſerve 
in my Spirit, that is in the inflexible bent of 
his Will, and firm Purpoſe and Steadineſs of 

dis Purely Spiritual Part: So ſtrengthned and 
confirmed as never to be led away, with the 
moſt violent Inticements of the animal Soul 
in Combination with the Body, into any de- 
hberate Tranſgreſſion; tho the Frailties and 
Infirmities of Nature ariſing from their reſtleſs 
continual Struggle againſt the Spirit, cap _ 
e 
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be totaly overcome in this Life. So that here 
in the Beginning of this Epiſtle, he lays a 
Foundation for a clear and eaſy Expoſition of 
thoſe Paſſages in the 7 and 8 Chapters, which 
have been ſo much miſtaken, and fataly miſ- 
apply'd to the quieting-People's Confciences 
under wilful and deliberate Sins For there the 
Oppoſition is all along between the F and 
Carnal Mind (as he calls the Animal Soul) on 
the one hand; and the Spirit on the other; 
which by the Antitheſis plainly appears to be 
a conſtituent Part of the Man, as well as the 
fleſh and carnal Mind: And in this Sence Liv- 
Ing after the Spirit, is oppoſed to living After 


the Fleſh; as the being Spiritualy minded, is op- 
* to being Carnaly minded. 


Now, there the Apoſtle inſtances in kt 
OWN Perſon, and ſpeaks of the pure Spirit or 
Mind as of the Man Himſelf, that being the 
moſt excellent and ſuperior Part; in oppoſi- 
tion to the Fleſh, which includes 'the Animal 
Son or Carnal Mind, with all its corrupt Ten- 
dencies and Inclinations. He ſery'd God in 
his Spirit; with the Mind he ſerv'd the Law of 
God, and Delighted in it in the Inward Man; 
but found a Law i in his Members warring againſt 
the Law of his Mind; and from thence he 
proves his Aﬀertion, 7/ hat the Law and the Com- 
mandment is Holy, and Fuſt, and Good; becanſe 
it is fo apparently agreeable to the genuine 
Sentiments of the Pure Spirit within us, = 

accord- 
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accordingly ſo readily approved of and aſſented 
to by unprejudiced Reaſon. And that this 
Law is no otherwiſe the Cauſe and Occaſion of 
Sin and Death to us, than as it is directly Con- 
trary to the Paw we find in our Members; 
and as it is enacted againſt all thoſe Inclinations 
and Tendencies of the fleſh and carnal - Mind 
which we Our ſelves (that is, the Spiritual and 
purely intellectual Part of us) Judge and pro- 
nounce to be ſinful and wicked. _ bs 


I x now the Syirit here, and in other pa- 
rallel Places, is utualy expounded of the Mo- 
tions of the Holy Spirit within us; which is 
fo far true, but is not A the Truth; for it 
fignifies the 2vWpue or Spirit of a Man excited 
and aſſiſted by the Spirit of God: Which Ac- 
ceptation of it is unavoidable in ſome Places ; 
and renders others eaſy and intelligible ; and 
without including this Spirit fa May, it will 
be very difficult to find out the Scope and Co- 
herence of thoſe Paſſages where it is mentioned. 
Beſides that the Sence and Context of thoſe 
Places require this, it is Natural to underſtand 
it of Both; becauſe inward Grace, or the In- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, are immediately 
applicd to the ſpiritual immaterial Part of us, 
to prepare and ſtrengthen it for a Combat 
with the Fleſh and inferior Soul ; and enable 
it to recover that original Purity and Holi- 
neſs which is innate to it, and in which it was 


firſt created. 
1 THis 


— 
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Tris is that Part of our Frame which is 
Inmaterial, and conſequently hath Immorta- 
lity in its Natural Frame and Eſſence ; whereas 
the Inferior Soul, which owes its Being to the 
Union of the Body and Spirit, is diſſipated and 
diſſolved upon their being ſeparated again from 
one another. In this Spirit conſiſts the Dig- 
uity of our Nature; it is that by which we 
are, not only little lower than Angels; but 
whereby we have a remote Reſemblance of the 
Divinity, and bear the Image and Likeneſs of 
him from whom it was originaly breathed into 
Man, It is, conſidered Ab/traFedly and in Itfelf, 
pure, unpolluted, and uncorrupt ; its firſt and 
Innate Tendencies are all to good; all its na- 
tive Deſires and Inclinations are to Virtue; and 
it is originaly ſo framed for the Beauty of Ho- 
lineſs, as to be ever carried towards it by an 
inceſſant ſtrong Propenſion. It is the chief Seat 
of the Intelle® and Will; and would In it/elf 
have an inflexible Inclination to Truth and 
Goodneſs, and an undiſturbed Complacence in 
a freedom from all Vice and Error. And were 
it to reſide In the Body only as in a Seat or 
Throne, ſo as to be diſengaged and act Of it/elf, 
without the neceſſary Conjunction and Co-ope-. 
ration of the ſenſitive Soul, by which ſome 
hold it to be united to the Body ; then to uſe 
the Similitude of a Philoſopher, It would, Like 
the 00 Olympus, enjoy an uninterru pred Sere- 
wity; aud from thence Took down upon all the Com- 
motions 


o 
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motions an Perturbations in the irrational Soul, 
as on ſo many Clouds, and Storms, and T handers in 
an inferior Region under its Feet. 


Ty it be objected here, that ſuppoſing what 
I have faid of the Spirit to be true, and that 
it is in its own Nature a Pure and uncorrupt 
Principle; then it can have no ſhare in the 
Guilt of Sin, nor be liable to any Moral Cor- 
ruption but by Force, and contrary to its na- 
tive Inclinations; and conſequently ought not 
to be puniſhed merely for being in bad Com- 
pany, to which it was Necefſarily confined. I 
anſwer that the Objection proceeds upon a miſ- 
take, in ſuppoſing that becauſe the Spirit is 
thus pure and uncorrupt, confider'd ſeparately 
and in its Own Nature ; therefore it continues 
to Preſerve itſelf unpolluted in the midft of 
Heaps of Filth and Corruption that he all about 
it during its nion with the Body; In which 
the Objection fuppoles it to reli as in a 
Priſon. 


Watneas it is now ſo eſſentialy united 
to the Body, that during the Union neither of 
them can act alone; it is the Compound Nature 
that acts; the pure Spirit cannot exerciſe the 
moſt abftracted "AQ of Volition or Thought any 
otherwiſe than in Concurrence with Matter ; , 
It exerciſes all its Operations as a Part only of 
the whole Perſon, and not as a Separate and 


Independent 8 pectator. From this ftrict Union 
it 


— 
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it is, that the Spirit of Man became at firſt 
Liable to be drawn into any Moral Corruption 
at all, at the Fall; and that ever ſince, it is 
vaſtly more liable to bs Sedaced, tho” not Thrced 
into a Compliance with the Sollicitations of 
corrupt Paſſion and Appetite, and all the fins 
ful Tendencies Which infected our inferibr Soul 
and Body from eating the forbidden Fruit. 
For our unruly Paſſions and A ppetites then 
gained ſuch an Audition of Strength, as Profor- 
bit ably abated” the native Power and Influ- 
ence of the pure Spirit, and conftequentt 
rendered it more liable to an Abuſe of its Li- 


berty. 


Bur you will: wy the Objedtion is toka 
removed; for where is the ice of adding a 
Principle pure in itſelf, to another which is 
impure, in Conjunction with which it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be corrupted? If it muſt Neregſarily be 
corrupted; the Objection would hold; but on 
the contrary, it is ſtill indued with Freedom of 
Choice, which it can and ought to exert effectu- 
aly in its Union with the Body. During which 
Union, notwithſtanding the Difad vantages it 
is under from the Strength of Paſſion and 
Appetite, it ſtill remains the Directing Prin- 
ciple, and ſhould always aſſert its right ; con- 
ſtantly and vigorouſly ſupport its Native Title 
to Dominion; and not permit the Fleſh or in- 
ferior Soul by any Importunity to prevail for its 
Compliance with their unreaſonable Demands; 
Bb or 
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or ever to become the concurring Inſtrument of 
their ſinful Luſts and Paſſions. 


WA I aflert is no more than that the 
Spirit is Originaly and in its own Nature, ſepa- 
rately conſider'd, pure and uncorrupt; as the 
whole Compound Nature was at firſt. But ſtill 
it may become Partner in all the Guilt, Par- 
taker of all the Defilements of the Fleſh and 
inferior Soul, and Sharer in their Pollution by 
its own Detault or free Conſent, tho' riot by 
Force. And for want of exerting its proper 
Authority, it becomes itſelf actualy defiled, 
and together with them juſtly liable to Con- 
demnation and Puniſhment ; According as it 
proves. ſupine and unaQtive; as it yields to 
Temptation; and ſuffers itſelf to be led away 
Captive by thoſe Paſſions and Appetites, which 
cannot move one Step further into Ad, than 
they have its full Conſent and Permiſſion, 
And what renders it truly Criminal in ſuch ſin- 
ful Compliances is, a Conſciouſneſs of their be- 
ing all directly contrary to its own pure 
native Sentiments and Tendencies; and that 
it could have acted otherwiſe. So that its Mo- 
ral Imperfections are no way neceſſary; but 
ſtrictly imputable to it by its own failure, and 
abuſe of its innate Liberty of Choice. 


Now in order to prevent farther Miſtake 

and Objection here; it muſt be conſidered, that 

tho' all the Operations of Man are realy and 
| t 
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und in eſſential Union; yet each Operation, 
conſidered Singly and by itſelf, may proceed in 
a Greater Degree from any One Part, than from 


the reſt. Thoꝰ all our Operations proceed from 


the whole Compound Nature, yet they do not 
Equaly proceed from Each Part of it, For in- 


truly Joint Acts of the three Parts of the Com- 


ſtance, Thinking and Willing are Acts of all 


the Parts in eſſential Union, or Acts of the 


compound Nature; and yet they are princi- 


paly and Chiefly the Operations of the pure Spi- 
rit; in a leſſer Degree the Operations of the 
Animal Soul; and leaſt of all of the Bedy. So 
in the Reverſe, the 4ppetites in Man are Ope- 
rations of the compound Nature, but much 


more Acts of the Animal Soul and Body than 


of the Spirit - And yet were they not in ſome 
degree Acts of that Spirit, which Informs the 
whole, they could be no way Governed or re- 
gulated by it ; nor could any Appetite become 
Sinful in us any more than in Brutes. So 
again, every human Paſſion, as Anger for in- 
ſtance, is the Act or Motion of the compound 
Nature, but chiefly and in a greater Meaſure 


of the Inferior Soul: And as all the Paſſions 


are of a Middle Nature, they are jointly, tho' 
in a leſs degree, the Operations of Body and 
Spirit likewiſe, 


Fon this Reaſon only it is, that ſuch of 
our. Operations are called Bodzly by way of 
Diſtinction, in which the Body bears the 

Rt Bb 2 Greateſt 
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Greateſt-Share; thoſe are called Animal which 
proceed moſt ſrom the Inferior Soul; and thoſe 
Spiritual which proceed principaly from the 
Shirit« And not becaule, according to a vul- 
gar Error, they proceed intirely and Totaly 
from any One of the Parts Separately ; nothing 
being plainer than that while all the Parts of 
the Compound continue Efentialy united, our 
Operations muſt proceed jointly from them all; 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe them capable of be- 
ing E/entialy United, and yet To ad ſeparately at 
the ſame time. And hence it comes, that tho 
the Spirit does not Act In the Body, as an In- 
dependent Principle; yet there may be a natu- 
ral Oppoſition and Struggle between thoſe Mo- 
tions and Tendencies which proceed  Chiefty. 
from the Body or Inferior Soul, and thoſe which 
proceed Principaly. from the Spirit. But then 
as the Spirit is made the Governing Principle 
of the Compound, and is accordingly indued 
with Reaſon and Liberty of Choice ; ſo it may 
permit any One of the Tendencies, more Pe- 
culiar to each particular Part, to become ſo 
ſtrong as to ſway and carry with it all the reſt, 
even to the Preſervation or Deſtruction of the 
whole compound Nature. Whereas its pro- 
per Office is, lo to adjuſt all the Particular 
Tendencies and Operations, as to make them 
combine together in a bcautitul Union towards 
obtaining the moſt commendable common 
End; and not to ſuffer any Oze to prevent or 
obſtruct the moſt. Rational, and what ſhould. 
. always 
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always be the moſt Prevailing Inclination, from 
being gratified. Thus ought our Little World 
to be govern'd after the Model of the great 
Sem about us; where the heayenly Bodies, 
notwithſtanding very Different and Oppoſite 
Tendencies, are made to conſpire harmoniouſ- 
ly towards the glorious End of the Whole. 


N o the Underſtanding and Will being Prin- 
cipaly the Operations of this pure Spirit, tho 
they are neceſſarily tranſacted in Concurrence 
with material Organs; we may obſerve from 
what paſſeth within us, that they remain the 
ſame, and unaltered in Approbation and Deſire, 
even when they are moſt violently oppoſed 
and contradicted by the Inclinations and Ap- 
: petites of the animal Soul; nay even when the 
spirit is prevailed on to Comply with them. So 

5 that we ſhall in Spirit approve and Deſire or 
Mill, that very inſtance of Virtue and Good- 
nels, which upon the vehement Reluctance of 
the Fleſh and inferior Soul we chooſe to de- 
cline : And we ſhall Condemn that very Vice or 
Wickedneſs which we Chooſe to commit, and 
to which we bear in Spirit the greateſt Hatred 
and Averſation; or in the Apoſtle's Phraſe, 
T hat which I do, I allow not 3 for what I would, 

= that do I not; but what ] hate, that do IJ. The 

; pure Intellect and Will are rarely or never ſo 

brought over to the Enemies Side, as to fall 

in with them intirely, or to abet and main- 
tain their Cauſe with Pleaſure and Approbation ; 
B b 3 tho? 
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tho' they may be carried into Captivity by 
our own Default; and into ſuch a State of 


Bondage and Subjection as to be paſt all Hope 


or Proſpect of any Releaſe. But ſtill in the 


midſt of Chains and Fetters, the Spirit, like a 


royal Captive awful even in Diſtreſs, will af- 
ſert its native right of Dominion, and upbraid 
its Betrayer with unjuſt and treacherous Uſur- 

tion. From thence come Remorſe of Con- 
ſcience, and boding Expectation of inconceiv- 
able Miſery in a future State, occaſioned by 
going out of the World with our whole Frame 
voluntarily Inverted; and by the Pure Spirit's 
being probably conſigned over by Death to the 
endleſs Tyranny of the Inferior Soul, upon the 


Re-union of Body and Spirit at the Reſur- 


rection, 


II. Tur Word uſed in Scripture to denote 
the ſecond Principle in Man is Jvuyy which 
hath yarious Acceptations. In 1 Per. ii. 11. 
it is taken for @vwyug or the pure Spirit of 
Man, Beware of fleſhly Luſis which war againſi 
the Soul; and thus it is to be interpreted where- 
ever it is apply'd toa pure Spirit in a State of 
Separation, Sometimes it is taken for both 
theſe, Spirit and Soul together, as 7 hou mn 
this Night ſpall thy Soul be required of thee ; 
likewiſe in all Places where mention is 35 
of Saving the Soul, or of loving God with 4 
the Soul, Very often it is taken for the whole 
Man, let Every Soul be ſubject to the higher 

Powers, 
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Powers, And laſtly, it is ever included in the 
Word Flſh when it is ſet in Oppoſition to 
Tv ua or the pure Spirit; as where it is ſaid, 
The Spirit indeed is willing, but the Fleſh is-weak. 
The Fleſh luſteth againſt the Spirit, and the Spi- 
rit againſt the Fleſh. I know that in me, that is 
in my Fleſh, dwelleth no good thing. 


Tris Part of us is Mortal, ſubject both to 
Moral and Natural Corruption; and as it owes 
its Being to the er deer of the pure Spi- 
rit with the Body; ſo it ceaſeth and is diſſolved 
again immediately upon their Separation: 
This is the Seat of all our irregular Inclinations 
and Deſires; and as it is Nearer ally'd to the 
Body than the Spirit, 1o it is greatly taken up 
in the Conſervation of its being, and providing 
for the full Gratification of all its Appetites. 
For which Reaſon it is by the Heathen Phi- 
lolophers branded with ſuch Names of Con- 
tempt as theſe; the Horſe, becauſe it is head- 
ſtrong and runs away with the Mar, or rather 
with the Spirit which ought to have the go- 
verning of the Reins. The Beaf in us, be- 
cauſe the animal or ſenſitive Soul is ſuppoſed 
common to ns with Brutes. The Woman or Child 
in us, becauſe the Paſſions and Affections of 
Women and Children are commonly ſtronger, 
and their Reaſon weaker than in Men. So that, 
as I have met it well obſerved, Mun is an am- 
phibious Creature, of a middle Order and Nature 
between Angels and Brutes : With theſe hz par- 

B b 4 . takes 
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tabes of a corporeal Soul, vital Blood, and a 

Maſs of animal Spirits; with the former he 

3 of an intelligent, immaterial, immortal 
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| Now whether we ſuppoſe this inferior Soul 
an Original, Diſtint, Conſtituent Part of our 
Frame, anſwerable to the ſame in Brutes; or 
ſome third Principle neceſſarily ariſing from the 
eſſential Union of an immaterial Subſtance with 
Matter; yet if conſidered abſtractedly from 
that pure Spirit, it is beſt conceived and ſpoke 
of in this Al ſiracted Sence, by the Soul of a 
Brute; which of itſelf could give no more than 
Life, and Motion, and bodily Appetites; and 
perhaps ſome ſuperior Degree of natural In- 
/tinF, as is moſt obſerved in thoſe Beaſts which 
approach neareſt to human Shape : And were the 
Eody of a Man to grow up with that Alone, with- 
out the addition of an Immaterial Subſtance, he 
would be no more than a Beaſt in human Shape. 
When the pure Spirit was breathed into the 
Body, Man became a Reaſonable, as well as a 
Living Soul; and thence, what would other- 
wiſe haye riſen no higher than Bodily Appetite, 
Senſe, and Inſiiuct; is improved, not only in- 
to Underſtanding and Mill, but into all the 
Paſſions and Affetions of a reaſonable human 
Nature, 
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i TurSsE Affections were all regular in our 
firſt Creation; but by the Fall our bodily Ap- 
- petites 
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petites got the upper hand of our Reaſon, and 
became ſo headſtrong and violent as to draw 
off all the Paſſions and Afections of the Mind 
from God, and Goodneſs, and the things of an- 
other Life; and ingage them too much on the 
preſent Objects of Senſe, which were adapted 
to the more immediate Pleaſure and Gratifi- 
cation of thoſe Appetites common to us with 
Brutes. Theſe in a State of corrupt Nature 
being craving and impetuous, do with Clamour 
and Fury in a tumultuous manner, hurry 
away all thoſe MHectious of the Mind; in Con- 
tradiction to the ſtill Voice, and calm tho? 
conſtant Advice and Tendency of the pure 
Underſtanding and Will; and bring them over 
to the Fleſn. Thus it is that theſe Affections, 
from heing the Inſtruments of all Virtue and 
Holineſs ; become corrupt and degenerate, and 
are ſubſervient to all manner of Vice and 
Wickedneſs: And thus at laſt is the pure Spi- 
rit itſelf importun'd into a Conſent to their 
ſinful Motions, tho' not to an intire Approbation 
of them. 


AND now we ſee what a ſpacious Scene of 
Knowledge the clearing up this Diſtinction of 
Spirit, and Soul, and Body in Man, hath opened 

to the Mind with reſpect to the whole Syſtem 
of Moral and Practical Religion; by pointing 
out to us wherein our St yength lies, and where 


our Weakneſs; and diſcovering to us the true 


Scat of all our Corruption, and the means and 


method of our Cure, Our 
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Our Srength lies in the Immaterial part of 
us aſſiſted by the Grace of God, which is the 
ſecret and ineffable Communication of the holy 
Spirit to the Spirit of a Man which is in him; 
to enable it to reſiſt and overcome all the Al- 
lurements and Temptations of the ſenſitive 
Soul; and recover its native right of Domi- 
nion over all the Faculties of the inferior Man. 
This purely ſpiritual Part of us may be enti- 

ced and Allured, but never overcome by Force; 
for it is a noble Principle, whoſe Ruin muſt 
proceed from itſelf; it can lie under no Com- 
pulſion or Abſolute Conſtraiut from any thing 
without it, but from that only which is Al- 
mighty. As there is nothing more Feeble than 

the Mind of Man, when it reſigns itſelf up to 
irregular Paſſion and Appetite ; ſo there is no- 
thing in Nature ſo $/rong and invincible, when- 
ever it is truly and ſteadily reſolved to be ſo: 
When by divine Aſſiſtance it exerts itſelf to 
the utmoſt, the World and the Fleſh are not 
able to Cope with it, nor the Devil to ſtand be- 

fore it. 


- — 
cab en gets F o 


IN a mere ſtate of corrupt Nature indeed, this 

Godlike Part of us is without a ſufficient Pow- 
er of Direction and Government; it is ſo over- 
come and obſtructed, that of itſelf it is utterly 
unable to reſtrain any one irregular Inclination 
or Appetite in the ſenſitive Soul, or Body: To 
which tho” it be eſſentialy United, yet it can- 
| 4 not 
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not diffuſe its own native Inclinations and De- 
* ſires thro the unwieldy Maſs; which ſets up 
e a great Variety of Luſts and Appetites of its 
own in direct Oppoſition to it; ſo that it cannot 
when Unaſſiſted, commendably and effectualy 
exert itſelf to the Performance of any Virtue. | 
or Goodneſs in Thought, Word, or Deed. 
This made the ſecret Influence of the Spirit of 
God upon our Spirit neceſſary for us; that the 
lame Breath of God which firſt gave it Being, 
might ſupply it with new Life and Figour - 
Stirring up its original Inclinations and Ten- 
dencies; awakening and reviving thoſe native 
Deſires of Virtue and Holineſs, which lay dor- 
mant and unacti ve under the Ruins of human 
Nature; and this is the Beginning of a Chri- 
ſtian Life. When by God's Preventing Grace 
the Spirit is rouzed out of its Lethargy, then 
comes on the Struggle; the Principles of Reaſor 
and Grace, againſt the corrupt Appetites and 
Propenſions of Nature, If it cheriſhes and 
encourages theſe Firſt Motions of the Holy 
Spirit, and holds out reſolutely and with firm 
Perſeverance, it gains Ground every Day ; and 
goes on gradualy from Strength to Strength: 
Till at laſt, like a glorious Monarch reſtored 
apd confirmed, it rules the rebel Affections and 
Paſſions of the ſenſitive Soul, and the Appe- 
tites of the Body, with a Rod of Iron, and 
ſways them all with its Nod. It may then 
approve or reject; ſuppreſs or excite; check or 
encourage all our Inclinations at will; it 1 
| SH 
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Still the raging and ſwelling of our Paſſions, 
and ſay to each of them, Hitherto ſhalt thou 


come and no further ; and in ſhort. nothing ſhall 


be tranſacted in the little World without its 
Permiſſion or Command. 


Ovunr Weakneſs lies in the Senf;tive Soul, the 
immediate Seat of all our Paſſions and Afec- 
tions; which being as it were in the Middle be- 
tween the Pure Spirit and the Body, is ſolicited 
on both ſides, and muſt incline to one or the o- 
ther: If it join with the Spirit, it will itſelf 
become ſpiritualized in all its Tendencies; but 
as it more or lets inclines to the Fleſh, ſo far it 
becomes carnal and degenerate. Now becauſe 
all the Motions and Affections of this inferior 
Soul are more immediately converſant with 
the Objects of our bodily Appetites ; and more 
ſtrongly importuned by their conſtant and in- 
timate Preſence ; they are in their own Nature 
apt to cloſe with theſe, and Dwel! upon them: 
And it is not without great Difficulty and 
Reſolution that they can he weaned and 
drawn off from them; ſo as to be chiefly im- 
ployes upon the inviſible Things of another 

orld, and ſuch Things here as have a more 
immediate Relation to them. For this Reaſon 
both the Inferior Soul and Body go under the 
Denomination of Fleſh; and accordingly of 
this it is ſaid, that the Fleſh luſteth againſt the 
ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the fleſh ; and theſe 
are contrary the one to the other. 
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Ns 
%%, kurs x are the two Enemies which muſt 
all engage; Implacable irreconcilable Enemies, ever 


its fince the Fall ; and the ſhort fierce Combat is 
for Eternity. The ſecret Influences of the Holy 
Stirit of God come into the Aſſiſtance of the 
purely Spiritual Part of us; the Devil on the 
other ſide is a conſtant Auxiliary to the Fleſh; 
the ſtruggle is for no leſs than Life or Death 
& crerlaſting ; and the one or the other muſt ob- 
tain a complete Victory. 
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B O O K III. 
A SUMMARY 
of 
The NATURAL ORDER, 
„ | 
WHOLE PROCEDURE. 
of 
The INTELLECT. 


HI. 

The Mind at Firſt a Tabula Raſa. 
HAT Maxim of the Logicians is to be 

taken for a ſure and fundamental Truth, 
Nihil e in Intellectu quod non fuit prius in ſenſu ; 
the true Meaning of which is, that the Ideas of 
Senſe are the Firſi Foundation on which we raiſe 
our whole Superſtructure of Knowledge; and 
that all the Diſcoveries we can make in things 
Temporal and Spiritual, together with the moſt 
Refined and AbſiraFed Notions of them in the 


ind of Man, take their Riſe originaly from 
Senſation. 


Ar our Birth the Imagination is intirely a 
Tabula Raſa or perfe& Blank, without any Ma- 
terials either for a Simple View or any Other O- 

peration 
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peration of the Intelle&. We are not furniſhed 


with any Innate Ideas of things material or im- 
material; nor are we endued with a Faculty 


or Diſpoſition of forming Purely Intellectual Ideas 


or Conceptions independent of all Senſation: 
Much leſs has the human Soul a Power of 
raiſing up to itſelf Ideas out of Nothing, which 
is a kind of Creation; or of attaining any Firſt 
Principles excluſive of all ation or conſequen- 


tial Deduction from Ideas of Material Objects; 


without which the Mind of Man, during its 
Union with the Body, could never have ar- 
rived even to a Conſciouſneſs of its own Ope- 
rations or Exiſtengde. | 


DAILY Experience ſhews us that as far as 


| Perſons are from their firſt Infancy deprived of 


any of theirSex/es, they are ſo far imperfect in their 
Intellectual. What a vaſt degree of Knowledge 
do we find cut off together with that one 
Senſe of Hearing? Take away the Sight like- 
wiſe, and then conſider how limited and con- 
fin'd the Operations of the Intelle& muſt be? 
If after this you remove from a Man all 7afte 
and Smelling, and if he hath no Ideas left for the 
Mind to work upon but thoſe of his Feeling; 
how far would he differ from the ſenſitive Plant? 
The Mind in ſuch caſe would not be able to 
infer the bare Exiſtence of any thing external 

to it but what was Felt; and if it were poſſi- 

ble for the Man to have Auimal Life without 

| Feeling, 
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Feeling, he would be as utterly void of Know- 
ledge as one in a Swoon or Apoplectick Fit. 


No w this is ſo far-from being a juſt! rea- 
ſon to think the Soul of Man Material, that it 


is an Argument of the quite Contrary. For let 


us reſtore that Man to all his Senſes again, in 
the greateſt degree of Acuteneſs he is capable 
of, inſomuch that he ſhall have his Imaginati- 
on furniſhed with the Ideas of all Senſible Ob- 
jects; yet you have not reſtored him to any uſe 
of his Reaſon and Under ſtanding; not even to that 
of a Simple View or Apprehenſion of thoſe 
Ideas. With reſpect to the ſimple Perception oſ 
Mere Senſe he is ſtill upon the ſame Level 
with Brutes; he is altogether Paſſive; he retains 
all the Signatures and Impreſſions of outward 
Objects, but in the very Order only in which 
they are ſtamped; without 7ranſpoſing. or Al- 
tering, Dividing or Compounding, or even Com- 
paring them one with another: And they would 
always continue ſo in the Imagination, if there 
were not a Principle A ο Matter, firſt to 
contemplate or view them; and then to work 
up thoſe rude and groſs Materials into a great 
Variety of curious Arts and Sciences. 
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Ss - 


E 
Ideas of Senſation. 


' HE. Firft ſtep therefore made towards 
=. Knowledge is Antecedent to any Opera- 
tion of the Pure Mind, and without any Con- 


r 


„ currence of the Intellect; and that is, the At- 

ſe IF tainment of Ideas, or ſome Likeneſs and Re- 9 
it preſentation of external Objects which may re- | m 
ſe main in their Abſence; and (ſince all Senſati- 1 
on is of Particulars only, and Succeſſively of 1 
e! one Object after another) which may bring . We 
1s them all together, as it were into one Place, for | "ne 
4 IF the more convenient View and Obſervation of in 
h If the Mind. Whether this is perform'd by any 1 
L actual Impreſſion of the Ohãect upon the Organ 1 3M 
of Senſation; or by ſome Operation of the N 
d Senſe upon the Object? And whether the Idea i 

re is always an Emblem of the Real True Nature | 

0 of the Object; or of its external Appearance | i 
k alone; or only Occaſſon d by it? are Queſtions — | 


perhaps never to be Thoroughly decided; and 
therefore we leave them to be for ever debated 
by the Curious. Theſe ſeveral Remarks fol- 
lowing, which are within the Compaſs of our 

| Knowledge, are more material to be obſerved, 

Po | 

7 1. Tur theſe Ideas of Senſation are all Sim- 

ple Perceptions, and of Particulars only; which 

| e 19 
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is evident enough with reſpect to Four of our 
Senſes; and will appear to be ſo likewiſe of 
the Sight, if it is conſidered that tho' the Eye 
can take in a Confuſed Proſpect of a great Va- 
riety of Objects at Once, yet it can take a Di- 
inf View of them no otherwiſe than Succe/- 
ſively one after another: And tho the ſame ex- 
ternal Object may make Impreſſions upon 
More of our Senſes than one at the ſame time, 
yet Each of thoſe Impreſſions are of a Different 
kind, and each a Simple Idea in itſelf ; tho? the 
Mind may afterwards put them together to 


make up one Compound Idea of that Object. 


2. Tnar this ſimple Perception of Objects by 
their Ideas, which is common to us with Brutes, 
is to be well diſtinguiſhed from the ſimple 
Apprehenſion of thoſe Ideas by the Intellect alter 
they are lodged in the Imagination; which is 
an Operation never to be performed by mere 
Matter, without the Concurrence of an imma- 
terial Principle. a 7 


3. Taar theſe ſimple Ideas of Senſation only 
are, in the ſtrict and truly proper Sence of 
the Word, to be called Ideas; and that tho 
this Term may improperly be extended to ſig- 
nify any of Theſe confiderd in Conjunction 
with the Operations of the Mind upon them, 
yet it then ſerves only to darken the Subject 
and confound the Underſtanding. | 


THAT 
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4. Tear theſe are the Materials and Ground- 
work of all our Knowledge. And if any one 
hath a Doubt whether they are ſo, let him in- 
ſtance in ſome. one Simple original Idea, which 
we are not beholden to the Senſes for; one 
that the Intellect can call altogether its own; 
and which it acquired intirely Independent of 
them. The very Idea of Exiſtence, which is 
the moſt direct and immediate one we have 
with reſpect to Immaterial Beings, is from the 
S Senſes; in the Knowledge of which the Intel- 
lect proceeds thus: As from the Exiſtence of 
one thing Material actualy perceived, I infer the 
poſſible and even probable Exiſtence of other. 
things Material which were never the Objects 
of any of my Senſes; ſo from the known Ex- 
iſtence of things Material I draw this Conſe- 
quence, That other things may and muſt exiſt 
which are Not Matter. Were it not for our 
Actual ſenſible Perception of Bodily Subſtance, 
vie ſhould not know what it was to have a Be- 


ing, nor could we be conſcious of eyen our 
Own Exiſtence, 


80 likewiſe all the Idea or Notion we have 
of Power, is from the Operations we obſerve in 
things purely Material one upon another ; or 
from the Operation of the Mind upon its Ideas, 
and its voluntary moving of the Body. And 
therefore becauſe we can have no Proper No- 
tion or Direct Idea of the Power of Creation, 

| Cc 2 or 
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or of producing a Thing into Being no Part of 
which exiſted before ; we Endeavour to conceive 
it after the beſt manner we can, by the Power 
of a Man in making ſomething out of Pre-ex- 
ent Materials. Thus we form a Conception 
even of Eternity itſelf from Time, which is 
meaſured by the Motion 'of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies; and from the Duration of things material, 
So likewiſe by enlarging the Idea we have of 
Space and Extenſion, the Mind forms to itſelf 
the beſt poſitive Conception of Infinity it is 
capable of; and all the Notion of it we have 
beyond this, is only a Negation of any Stop or 
Boundary. Nay when we attempt to form 
any Simple Idea of God himſelf, it is by no 
other than that of Light, or the Glory of the Sun. 
For this Reaſon we naturaly fall into that way 
of ſpeaking of things immaterial, and where- 
of we can have no direct Perception or proper 
Idea, in the very ſame Style and Language 
we ſpeak of Ourſelves and other things of this 
World; or elſe expreſs them in Terms purely 
Negative, ſuch as Infinite, Immaterial, Immortal, 
Incomprehenſible, and ſuch like, 


Fox the ſame Reaſon it is, as I have met 
it well obſerved, that ve expres the pureſt 
Operations of the Intelledt by Terms borrowed 
from Senſation, Animi ipſius Functiones vocibus 
que a rebus corporeis ſunt tramſlatæ de ſignamus; 
quod nimirum res apprehendat, quod-diſcurrat, &c. 
As we ſay in 'Engliſh, that the Mind A4ppre- 


hends 
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hende or Takes a thing, that it Runs over it, 
and ſuch like: Becauſe we have no Ideas of 
thoſe Operations; and therefore when we form 
the moſt Ab ſiracted Conceptions we can of them, 
it is not to be done excluſively of thoſe Ohects 
WM which are Thought of or Wilkd; in the moſt re- 
IF fined Compoſition of which Objects, there will 
always be found a Mixture of ſenſitive Ideas 
or a Dependence upon them. And thus like- 
wiſe all the Conceptions we have of the par-. 
ticular Afetions and Paſſions of the Soul of 
Man, are in ſome Meaſure made up out of Ideas 
of Senſation. We cannot form any Notions 
of them excluſive of the ObjeFs which occaſion 
them, and of their different Manner of affect- 
ing the Body, by which they become Viſiblè in the 
Lineaments of the Face, or the outward. De- 
portment of the Perſon: And by joining ſuch 
Ideas to a Conſciouſneſs of Pleaſure and Pain in 
the Mind, we form a Complex Notion of each 
Paſſion, Thus we partly conceive Foy and 
Gladneſs by the ſparkling of the Eyes and di- 
lating of the Countenance; Sorrow by a down 
Look and a Contraction of all our Features; 
and Anger by the Diſtortion of them. 'There 
is a peculiar Look of Envy, another of Shame, 
and another of Deſpair. Let any Man try. to 
form an Idea or Conception of any particular 
Paſſion abſtractedly from all External Things 
which are its Objects, and from all Effects of 
it on the Body; and he will ſoon perceive what 
a Dependence it has on Ideas of Senſe, and what 
Cc 3 a Portion 
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| a Portion of them muſt be taken into the Ac 


count. In ſhort whilſt the Spirit is in Con- 
junction with the Body, if you remove from 
it all Ideas of Senfation, the whole Superſtruc- 
ture of Knowledge Human and Divine falls to 
the Ground ; the Intelle& could then have no 
Thong ht, having nothing left to think of: Nay 
tho” at the ſame time we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Exiſtence of Myriads of Immaterial Beings ; 
ſince nothing is plainer, than that it could have 

no direct and proper Idea of them. 


WurN theſe Impreſſions which we are by 
God and Nature diſpoſed to receive from out- 
ward Objects, are imperceptibly conveyed thro 
the Organs of Senſation inwardly to the Ima- 
gination ; to be there repoſited and ſtored up 
as the Groundwork and groſs unwrought Ma- 
terials of all Knowledge, whether of things 
Material or Immaterial ; then it is that they 
obtain the Name of Ideas: Which are ever 
more clear, and diſtinct, and permanent accord- 
ing to the preſent Diſpoſition of the Organ of 
Senſation; the juſt Diſtance of the Object; the 
Strength of the Impreſſion made upon theSenſe; 
the frequent Repetition of that Impreſſion; and 
the Diſpoſition of the Medium. It is called the 
Imagination from the Images of external Objects 
lodged in it, in the ſame confuſed and diſor- 
derly manner they are tranſmitted from the 
Senſes; and Senſus Communis, becauſe it is the 
inward common Receptacle of all the outward 
os P Impreſſions 
7 
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Impreſſions made upon them. This is a Fa- 
culty in Man, as well as Brutes, purely 4 
foe; and differs from Memory in that it is, 
more diſtinctly ſpeaking, the Srorehouſe or Re- 
foſitory; but Memory regards rather the Fur- 
niture or vaſt Variety of Ideas themſelves, lodged 
there for the uſe of the pure Intellect; and is 
not a Diſtinct Faculty from the Intelle, as the 
Imagination realy is; but an Ability in it to 
Revive again and bring into View any Ideas 
or Notions wherewith the Imagination has 
been once impregnated, without the repeated 
Preſence of the Objects or Occaſions which firſt 
excited them. When we ſay a Man hath a 
lively or working Imagination, it is but a miſ- 
taken and yulgar way of expreſſing the more 
dextrous and ſprightly Operations of the In- 
tellect upon the Ideas That is ſtored with: And 
conſiſts particularly in a quick and ready Com- 
fariſon of them with one another; and placing 
them together in ſuch a Light, as that they 
ſnall mutualy reflect a Beauty and Luſtre from 
one to the other, and by that means produce 
a Surpriſe and Pleaſure in the Mind. 


THro? all hitherto is not properly Know- 
ledge, but only what is common to us with 
Brutes; yet it is an immenſe Fund of Mate- 
rials laid in for the Imployment of the Mind. 
The Ideas which the Imagination is capable 
of containing are not within the Power of 
Number; eſpecialy ſince the great increaſe of | 
SET Cc 4 them 
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them by Teleſcopes and magnifying Glaſſes: 
It is a Faculty wide and extenſive as that Syſ- 
tem including the fix'd Stars; and is of Ca- 


pacity enough to take in Ideas from all the 
Objects of the whole viſible Creation. 


CHAP. III. 


The ſimple Apprebenſion of the Imel- 
lect, or us View of thoſe Ideas. 


| HE next Advance in the Order of Na- 
ture is to what is truly and properly 
Knowledge ; and that is a bare Contemplation or 
Simple View by the pure Intellect of thoſe Ideas 
lodged in the Storehouſe of the Imagination; 
in the very ſame Order and Condition they 
were tranſmitted from the Senſes : Without any 
Tranſpoſition or Diſturbance of their Situation, 
and without any Compariſon, Compoſition or Di- 
vi ſion, Enlargement or Diminution; without any 
Change or Alteration of them whatſoever; and 
without any Judgment, or Remark, or Obſerva- 
tion, which may be formed into an affirmative 
or negative Propoſition, By the Pure Intelle 
I do not mean the Pure Spirit or immaterial 
Principle in our Compoſition, in Diſtinction from 
all that is Material in us: But the Spirit in eſ- 
ſential Union with the Body; and particularly 
with thoſe animal Spirits, and imperceptible 
exquiſite Fibres of the Brain, which are the 
| more 
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more immediate Inſtruments of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding. 


THr1s firſt Operation of the Intellect is by 
the Logicians very aptly call'd 2 
Simplex. But then it hath been contounded 
with Senſation or the ſimple Perception of the 
Senſes, to which it is ſubſequent ; whereas This 
pre-ſuppoſes all Simple Ideas of Senſation Al- 
ready formed and lodged in the Imagination, 
and actualy prepared for the Operations of the 
Intell: ] do not ſay of the Mind, becauſe this 
is a more complex Term, and includes not 
only the I»telleF, but the Will; together with 
the Memory, and all the Paſſrons and {fettons 
of that inferior Soul which refults from the 
Union of the pure Spirit with the Body. This 
is the only Intuitive Knowledge we have, pro- 
perly ſpeaking; and is the firſt Degree of 
Knowledge, as it is rightly diſtinguiſhed from 
that ſimple Perception of outward Obj 
which is common to us with Brutes: And it 
is a peculiar Privilege of Man to be capable of 
this Contemplation or View of his own Ideas, 
by having an Immaterial Principle in his Com- 
poſition. 


THAT Brutes cannot have even this Sim- 
fle View or Contemplation of their own Ideas, 
not having an immaterial Principle in their 
Nature, is evident ; for all external ſenſible 
OH ect, and the Organs of Senſation which are 

1 | diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed to receive their Signatures or Impreſ- 
ſions; and the Imagination likewiſe in Brutes 
which receives and retains thoſe Impreſſions, 
are all purely Material. So that what a Figure in 
the Wax is, to the Seal; that an Jaca is, in 
reſpect of the Object of which it is a Similitude 
and Repreſentation. It is no more than the 
Impreſſion of one thing material upon another; 
and let this be ever ſo Strong, or ever ſo often 
Repeated; and let the Number of Ideas be ever 
fo Many, ſtill the Imagination is in, this caſe 
but purely Paſſrove+ And therefore theſe Ideas 
cannot exert any Operation upon Each other; 
nor can any One of them take a View of the 


Ref}, or exerciſe any Power whatſoever beyond 
that of a material Impulſe. 


Tux ſimple Perception of Brutes is pro- 
perly ſpeaking a Perception of the Object by 
the Idea; and not of the Idea itſelf, or any 
View or Contemplation of it in Diftin#ion 
from the Object. Which ſimple Perception of 
Senſe they have, from their all-wiſe Creator, 
often to a greater Perfection than Man; becauſe 
the Ideas of Senſe in the Imagination of Brutes 


are the whole Sm and Subſtance of their Know- 


ledge (to ſpeak by way of Analogy) which in 
Man are but a Foundation for it, and Materials 
only for a great and glorious Superſtructure: 
And becaule theſe are their ſole Principle of 
Action; infomuch that they are wholy and 
Paſſtvely conducted in all their Purſuits by the 
Fo. = 'OFEC 
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Force and Impulſe of thoſe Ideas of Senſation 
alone (which is Natural In/tiz®) and not by 
any ſeparate View or Contemplation of them; 
which is the Beginning of Reaſon or Know- 
ledge. | 
BRUTES are under a natural Neceſſity of 
always following the Force and Impulie of 
thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions, which alone ſet them 
a going ; they continue to operate as long as 
there are any Remains of that Impulſe, and in 
Proportion to the Strength or Weakneſs of it: 
And are ever diſpoſed to take a different Turn 
and Propenſion from every Renewal or Change 
of thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions; which they can 
never Revive or renew when impair'd, by any 
Power in Themſelves, without the repeated Pre- 
e of the Objects. It may give us a tolera- 
lie Image of their Proceeding in all their O- 
perations, as they are prompted and urged on 
by Impreſſions of outward Objects upon their 
Senſes; to obſerve how one Globe or Ball ſtrik- 
ing upon another, gives a very Different Deter- 
mination to its Motion according to the Force 
which is communicated, and the Point which 
it happens to touch upon: That which receives 
the Stroke hath no Power Mithin it either to 
divert its Courſe, or to abate or ſtop the Mo- 
tion, which is neceſſarily continued whilſt there 
are any Remains of the firſt Impreſſion ; but 
tails gradualy, and wears away till it ends in 
Py and ſo it continues till the ſame Stroke 
Is 
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is Repeated, or that it happen to receive ſome 
New and different Determination of its Mo- 
tion. 


Ho great the Number of our Simple Ideas 
is, will not eaſily be conceived, otherwiſe than 
by conſidering that our Imagination, from be- 
ing at firſt a perfect Blank, doth in our Infancy 

receive ſome Ob/cure and Confuſed Delineation 
of external Objects of Senſation ; together 
with a Dead and Lifekſs- Colouring , only: All 
which are cleared up gradualy by frequent Im- 
preſſions, as with the repeated touches of a Pen- 
cih and grow every Day more Conſpicuous and 
Diftin® : till at length they become a delight- 


ful Repreſentation and 8 Picture of all 


Nature. 


THr1s comprehenſive Intellectual View of 
univerſal Nature in Miniature, muſt give no 
{mall Pleaſure to the Mind of Man ; when it 
thus ſees the yaſt extent of human Underſtand- 
ing, and that it hath no Limits on this Side 
the fix'd Stars. It muſt be tranſported to find 
it can look Inward for a Proſpect of all things 
Without it, as far as the Eye, the moſt exten- 
five Organ of Senſation can reach, or Optic 
Glaſſes can carry it: And in ſhort that the Man 
can behold a Litth World within his own Brain, 


in its Ideas; which are all his own proper Goods, 


and which he is intire Maſter of, 10 as to ma- 
nage and diſpoſe them at his arbitrary _ 
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and Pleaſure. Whereas Brutes carry their 
ideas about with them, as Paſſrvely as they do 
their Burdens ; at leaſt for no other Purpole 
roperly of their own, except for a Neceſſary 
Direction and Guidance in all their Motions. 


How EVER, theſe original Simple Ideas are 
ſtill in Reality but a numberleſs Variety of 
choice and excellent Materials of all Kinds for 
the Intellect to work upon; and for the Ex- 
erciſe of all its Operations in reſpect of Human 


and Divine, Speculative and Practical Know- 


ledge. Theſe are the only Foundation of it 
all, laid by God and Nature; but the Vork- 
manſhip out of them is various, according to 
the different Temper, and Diſpoſition, and 
Application of Men's Minds: And the Super- 
ſtructure raiſed upon this Foundation is either 
Gold, Silber, and Precious Stones which will a- 
bide the Trial; or on the contrary Wood, Hay, 
and Stubble which are fit only to be burnt. 


Bur to be a little more Particular. The 
generality of Men are ſo indolently Incurious 
and unobſerving, as to make little farther Im- 
provement of Knowledge from theſe ſimple 
Ideas, than what they are daily prompted to 
by their Appetites and Paſſions; and ſo of courſe 
make the neareſt Approaches to thoſe irrational 
Animals, which are altogether under the Power 


and Conduct of Senſible Impreſſions, 


OTHERS 
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' Ornerxs there are who may be ſaid only 
to Play with theſe Ideas, as Children do with 
their Trifles. Who by arriving, with long 
Practice, to a great Dexterity in Rattling them 
one againſt another by Strained and unnatural 
Compariſons, which are moſtly expreſſed in a 
Style Inverted and perplex'd, together with a 
Gizgle of Words; do tickle the Ears of the 
Superficial and Lazy. Thus under the plau- 
ſible Titles of Vis, and Fancy, and Humour, 
they Strike out of their Ideas a falſe and flaſhy 


Light, to Amuſe and ſurpriſe; but not Inftrutt 


or improve the Underſtanding. The Perfor- 
mances of this ſort either in Writing or Con- 
verſation, for the moſt part pleaſe by their Od- 


neſs only; by their Author's ftraying not only 


out of the Common, but out of the Natural and 
{Jſeful way of Thinking: They are calcu- 
lated chiefly for the uſe of ſuch as conſult no- 
thing but Eaſe and Pleaſure of Body and Mind ; 
and who haye not Capacity or Reſolution for 


the Attainment of any Knowledge that is Solid 


and Uſeful; they ſerve only for filling up that 


Time which is not employ'd in other Diver- 


ſions; and then grow flat and inſipid, when 
they have for Once gratified an Itch of the 


Mind. As the former ſupine Careleſnefs of the 
Vulgar is properly to be ranged under the De- 
- nomination: of Folly ; ſo this is no other than 


a fort of voluntary Frenzy, as the Men of this 


Strain themſelves are pleas'd to deſcribe it; 


Great Wits to Madneſs fare are near allyd. A 
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A vERyY different or rather oppoſite ſort 
of Men there is, who having a Solid natural 
Genius, cultivated by a ſober and happy Edu- 
cation, do work up thoſe ſimple and groſs 
Materials into Laſting and Stately Superſtruc- 
tures, for the real Uſe and Ornament of Human 
Life. This is performed by a nice and curigus 
& Obſervation of all their mutual Relations and 
& Conne4ions ; by finding out the real Likeneſſes 
of thoſe that are different, and the real Die- 
rences of thoſe that are like; by Sorting an. 
ranging them all into proper Claſſes, under pe- 
culiar and diſtin Heads and Denominationt ; 
by reſolving them into a Series of Caſes auf 
. Efe8s; and by purſuing them thro* many Com- 
equences and DeduQtions, till they are at laſt, 
form'd into regular Schemes of Arts and Scien-_ 
ces, and into ational Syſtems of natural Rely 
gion and Morality. N 


Ap here I muſt obſerve, that Men of the 
moſt Solid Judgment never decline what is 
Truly Wit, but cultivate and intermix it in 
their moſt ſerious Performances. I mean that 
kind of Wit which animates the Works of the 
celebrated ancient Authors, like the agreeable 
Life and Spirit proper to fine Gentlemen; with- 
out any mixture of the Antick Quickneſs and 
Preternatural Agility of Dancers, and Buffoons, 
and Poſture-men; not to ſay ever of Apes, and 
Reptiles. It is this which makes them outlive 

4 | all 
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all their Deſcendents; which renders them yery 
hardly imitable, and the Standards of good 
Sence and Expreſſion thro? all Ages and Lan- 
guages; becauſe they never loſe ſight of Nature, 

but ever keep cloſe to her in all her Windings | 
and Labyrinths. This is a Felicity and Ex- | 


cellence ſo peculiar to them, and ſome few o- | 


thers, that it is as difficult in the Deſcription as 
in the Imitation; but thus much we may ven- 
ture to ſay, that their Wit is ever Free, and 
Eaſy, and ſuch as flows of itſelf. It is truly an 
Initation of Nature, and not a miſerable wreſt- 
ing and Diſtortion of it; by either repreſenting 
her Swolz and Bloated, and Larger than the Life, | 

which is Monſtrous - Or Lefs than her own juſt [Þt 
Size and Stature; cramping and diminiſhing Þ 


her Features in low and Homely Compariſons ; 


Which is to make her appear Dwarfſh and de- 
ſpicable. Wit is ever truly valuable whilſt it 
is an Handmaid to Reaſon ; and not a proud, and 
freakiſh, and domineering Miſireſ. When it 
ſerves to all the Purpoſes of Brightening and 
Poliſhing, without Defacing our Images ; and of 
giving Light, and Illuſtration, and even Splendor 
to things in themſelves Dark, and Obſcure, and 
Difficult to be apprehended ; inftead of Glaring, 
and ſo Dazling the Eye of the Mind, that it 
cannot have a Diſtin® uſeful Perception even of 
the plaineſt Object. In ſhort, when it is ſuch i Þ 
a Deſcription and Picture of Nature, as keeps 
ſtrictly to all her juſt Proportions and Lineaments; 
in which ſhe may be ſeen and admired by the i 
4 Beholders 
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Beholders in her on Genuine: Simplicity and 
Native Modeſty : And which doth not deck her 


out in a * and Gawdy Dreſs; or expoſe her 
to publick View in Looſe and Manton Appatel. 


Thr's great and commendable Progreſs, in 


raiſing fuch lofty Superſtructures out of Mate- 
rials ſo mean in Appearance, is oſten attended 
with no ſmall Danger and Hazard; as the ſad 
Experience of too many hath ſhewn us. For 
when they have carried them on to the great- 
eſt Height of Knowledge attainable in things 
merely Natural and human; and do find that 
from thence they cannot look Strait into Hea- 


ven, or have ſuch! a Proſpect of things Spiri- 
have of the Ob- 
Jjects of Senſe; and that their Minds cannot be 
furniſhed with ſuch Clear and Diſtinct Ideas of 


tual and Immaterial as they 


them, as are alſo Direct and Immediate Then they 
intirely acquieſce and ſeek no farther; ſetting 
up here their Mars of the utmoſt Boundaries 
to human Underſtanding, engraven and diſtin- 
guiſhed with this celebrated Motto, Qaæ ſupra 
nos, nihil ad nos. From theſe imaginary Al- 
titudes of theirs they look down, with a con- 
temptuous Air, upon all the Advocates of Re- 
velation and Myſtery; perpetualy calling upon 
them for Ideas, nay even Simple Original Ideas 
of things altogether imperceptible and incon- 
ceivable by any Proper and Dire# Ideas; and 


eyer * them with their having Faith 
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without Reaſon ; with Believing without Knows 
ledge ; and with having Knowledge without Ideas, 


Tus thefe Men continue to live and die 
in a polite and learned Infidelity, for want of 
this plain and obvious Conſideration ; that up- 


on their grand Principle of allowing no Know- 


ledge farther than they have Direct and Proper 
Ideas, there could be no fuch thing even as 

Natural Religion: Nay they muſt not acknow- 
ledge the Exiſtence of an Angel or Spirit; or of 
God himſelf, - fince it is plain that they can 
have no Dire Perception or Proper Idea of 
him; and that for want of any ſuch Idea, we 
are obliged to form to our felves a very Com- 


Plex and Analogous Notion or Conception of him, 


| out of the beſt Ideas the Mind is ſupplied with 


from the viſible Creation, confider'd together 
with its own. ations. upon thoſe Ideas. 
And this Notion or Conception of him (for it is 
no Idea) is ſo very Complicated, that perhaps it 
is not exactly the fame in any two Men what- 
ſoever: Yet however Complex it is, and col- 
lected from all the Excellencies we S diſco- 
ver in the viſible Creation (but more eſpeci- 
aly from the greateſt Perfections obſervable in 
Man) and however Anulogous only; yet it is 
a Solid Ground and Foundation for all the Pre- 
cepts of natural Religion, and the e 
Duties of — ö 
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CHAP. IV. 
Compound Ideas of Senſation, 


R 0 M this ſimple Ap prehenſion or Intui- 

tive Contemplation of Ideas in the Imagi- 
nation, the Intellect proceeds not only to make 
its own manifold Remarks and Obſervations upon 
them, in the ſame Situation and Condition 
they appear there: But intirely to Invert their 
whole Order and Diſpoſition at Will; and to fit 


| and prepare them by numberleſs Changes or Al- 


terations in whole or in part, for any Uſe or Pur- 
poſes of its own. For tho? the pure Intellect can- 
not Add one Simple original Idea to the Number 
already in the Imagination, yet it hath an arbi- 
trary and deſpotick Power oyer all that it finds 
there; and exerts itſelf to the utmoſt in 4 
great Variety of Operations upon them. It Eu- 
barges or Diminiſheth- them at Pleaſure in an 

Proportion; as for inſtance, the Idea of a Mite 
may be increaſed to the bigneſs of an Elephant, 
and that of the Sun may dwindle into the Size 
of a Spark of Fire. It Compounds or Divides 


them; as the Idea of a Man and Horſe may be 


put together into one; and when the Com 
ſitions are thus Againſt Nature, they are ſtiled 
Chimeras: So again the Idea of a Man's Body 
may be divided into its integral Parts, or bo- 
97 n It Unites or Separates them 3 
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of Men together to make up the compound 
Idea of an Army; fo it can Separately conſider 
things In/eparable in Nature, as the Pure Intel- 
ect from the Will and 4fettions, for the more 
Diſtindt View and Reaſoning of the Mind, and 


this is truly Abſtraction. It Improves or De- f 
baſes any of its Ideas; as the Idea of Light 


may be carried on beyond that of the brighteſt 


Sun Beams, which Men do when they attempt 


to form any Simple Idea of God's Glory ; ſo a- 
gain a Shadow may be aggravated till it ends 
in thick and palpable Darkneſs. It Compares 


them infinitely to find out their Relations, and | 
Similitudes, and Oppoſitions; and then by ſort- 


ing, and tranſpoſing, and bringing them to- 


gether, it forms to itſelf an endleſs Variety of | 
Compound Ideas. It places one Idea to Stand for 


many or all others of the ſame kind, and thus 
renders it Univerſal in its Signification. It ſub- 


ſtitutes the Idea or Conception of one thing 


for another whereof it has eyen an Imaginary 


Reſemblance, as in Metaphor ; or of which it ' 
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has a Real and Known Similitude, which is Ha- | 


man Analogy. And laſtly it ſubſtitutes our Con- : 
ceptions of Things human and Dire#ly known, 
tor the Repreſentation. of Immaterial Objects 


whereof we have no Direct Idea or Conception 


and this, not on account of any Known, but 1 
an Unknown tho' Real Similitude, or Propor- 
_, or Correſpondency which is Divine Ana- 
_ Jogy. | 51 


HERE 
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HERE again is a New Enlargement of the 
Mind of Man, and an Advance towards Know- 
ledge which Brutes are not capable of: For as 
they have not even that ſimple Apprehenſion 


of the Intellect, which is diſtinct from the Per- 


ception of Senſe ; ſo are they much leſs capa- 
ble of any of theſe Operations that are all Sub- 
ſequent to this ſimple Apprehenſion. They 
have not the leaſt Power over their Ideas, ei- 
has to Enlarge or Diminiſh them ; to Compound 
or Divide them; to Unite or Separate them; 
to Improve or E them; but above all to 
Compare them with one another, to Subſtitute 
Ideas or Notions for the Repreſentation of 
others, on account of any Real or Imaginary, 
Known or Unknown Proportion or Similitude. 
In ſhort Brutes can neither Tranſpoſè nor Alter 


any one Idea in their Imagination; but are 


on the contrary altogether under the Power 
of their Ideas or ſenſible Impreſſions, as to their 
whole Direction and Conduct. 


How great a Privilege of a rational and 
human Mind this is, and what a vaſt Scope it 
gives to the Underſtanding, will immediate- 
Iy appear when it is conſidered; that the very 
ſame Power the Intellect hath over its Simple 
Ideas, it hath alſo over all its own various Al. 
terations of them, and endleſs Compoſitions 
out of them. The very Same Operations of 
the Intelle& are renewed and exerted to the 
Dd 3 utmoſt 
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utmoſt Over again upon theſe likewiſe; ſa as 
to tranſpoſe, 'and alter, and combine them 
with the ſame deſpotick Power: And as thoſe 
Operations are all thus repeated upon this New 
Sett of compounded Ideas; ſo it may proceed 
to operate after the ſame Manner upon thoſe 
that are Doubly compounded, as we may ſay; 
and ſo on according to the working or dexte- 
rity of the Mind. If our ſtore of Simple Ideas 
only are Innumeruble, as we have ſeen they are; 
ſurely the Alterations and Combinations of them 
by the Intelle&, together with its own Obfer- 
vations upon their ſeveral Qualities and Rela- 


tions muſt be more fo: And if the Intelle& can 
exerciſe the ſame Operations oyer again upon 


its own Further voluntary Compoſitions out of 
them ; then our Compounded Ideas can hardly 
come within the Power of Arithmetick to 
number. As I have met it expreſſed with Hy- 
perbole enough, The Truths and Reſolutions f 


#he Intelleft from thence, muſt be prodigiouſly mute 


than have yet been diſcover d by the Sons of Men. 
And perhaps they contain more than would ever 
he diſcovered, were the preſent Frame of things 
zo continue as it is for Millions of ſucceeding Wt 
Ages. And again, If a few Letters are capable] 
of infinite Combinations aud Alterations, what | 
endleſs Variety muſt the Combinations and Altera- 


tions of. the Ideas we are furniſhed with from all | 
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reſ in Knowledge to obſerve here, that the 
| oath Idea is attributed to thoſe Alterations 
and Combinations of the Intelle& in a Leſs 
proper Senſe; and not in the lame Strict Pro- 
priety in which it is attributed to the Simple 
and Original Perceptions of the Senſes, when 
conveyed to the Imagination. However as theſe 
are the Primary, ſo the other are a Secondary 


Sett of Ideas: But then we muſt intirely drop 


the Term here, and carry it with us no farther ; 
for all Beyond theſe are either Notion, or Concep- 


tion, or Apprehenſion; or what you may more 


properly call by any other Denomination, than 
that of Idea. 


TR want of diſtinguiſhing rightly between 
the Simple Perceptions of Senſe, and the Simple 
8 of the Iutellect; between the Pri- 
mary and Simple Ideas of Senſatiou which are 
Sade pendent of the pure Intellect, and thoſe Se- 
condary compound Ideas which are its Creatures ; 
between all thoſe, and the Complex Notions and 
Conceptions of the Mind : But above all, the 
want of diſtinguiſhing between the Conceptions 
of things human, when they are Direct and Im- 
mediate ; and when they are transferr'd to things 
{piritual and immaterial by Semblance only and 
Analogy: For want, I ſay, of obſerving theſe 
fundamental Diſtinctions thro our modern Sy- 


ſtems of Logic and Metaphyſics ; their Authors, 


inſtead of Helping the Underftanding and ena- 
bling it to clear up things obſcure and difficult; 
Dd 4 have 
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have on the contrary rendered the plaineſt 
Truths Myſterious and Unintelligible : To ſuch I 


mean who will ſtrictly keep within their Method 


and Rules of reſolving even all that Knowledge 


. which conſiſts. in Complex Notions and Concepti- 


ons, indifferently and promiſcuouſly into Ideas 
of Senſation and Reflection, as equaly Simple and 


Original, N AE 


Take an Inſtance of this truth in one Point 


of Knowledge; God is to be worſhipped by Man. 


In this Propoſition there are three Complex No- 
tions or Conceptions exprels'd ; that of God, 
which is a Conception or Notion not only very 
Complex, but made up of the utmoſt Perfec- 
tions of our own Nature Analogicaly attributed 
to an infinite Being who is Incomprehenſzble, 
that is, of whom we have no Proper or Direct 
Idea; and this is a Conception the plaineſt Man 
is capable of forming to himſelf, according te 
the Meaſure of his Underſtanding. - Divine 
Worſhip is a complex Notion, formed by put- 
ting together the outward Poſture of the Boch, 


the Intention of the Mind, all thoſe Paſſions and 


Afeftions which are the Ingredients of Devoti- 
on in the Sul; together with the Invifpble Ob- 


ject to which all theſe are directed. Man is 


likewiſe a very complex Notion or Conception, 
including the outward Figure of the Body, the 
immaterial Spirit with the pure Intellect and 
Will, and all the Paſſions and Actions of the 
inſerior Soul; and every one puts as many 2 
e + oſe 
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theſe together as he can to make up his No- 
tion of a Man. Thus that Propoſition is Plain 
and Intelligible to every Capacity; and if this 
Point of Knowledge ſhould come to be Reſol- 
ved Analyticaly, it would be found to have ta- 
ken its firſt Riſe from our ſimple original Ideas of 
Senſation, particularly that of an human Body: 
From whence the Intellect, proceeding gradu- 
aly thro? all its own Obſervations and Deduc- 
tions, came at length to form that Propoſition 
which is of ſo much Conſequence in Religion. 
So that it evidently appears this Aſſertion may 
very well be granted to our Freethinkers as 
true, That we can have no Knowledge without 
Ideas, nay even without Ideas of 1 ;and 


yet be very falle in Their Sence of it, which 
is That we can have uo Knawledge of things, 


whereof we have no Ideas. £ 


Bur according to the modern Affectation of 
reſolving all our Knowledge into Ideas, nay 


Original Simple Ideas, tho' Not of Senſation; ſee 
"What a long Chain of Ideas muſt be Drawn out 
before you can arrive at a true Knowledge of 
this Propoſition. You muſt have an Idea of 
God, of whom you can have no Idea; and of 
all his Attributes, every one of which are In- 
comprehenſible. You muſt have an Idea of 
Worſhip, whereof you can haye no, Idea farther 
than of the bodily Poſture, or of the Elements 
and outward Materials uſed in Worſhip; all 
the other main Ingredients of Diyine Worſhip. 


added 
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added to theſe make up a Complex Nation, not 
an Idea of it. Nay you muſt have diſtin& and 
ſeparate Ideas of all the Operations of the Intel. 
lect; and of all thoſe Paſſions and 4fe#ions 
which are the Ingredients of Devotion in the 
Mind, by Reflection And by jining all thoſe 
Ideas of Reffection, to the Ideas of Sexſation 
which you have from the bodily Poſture and 
outward Materials, you make up, in their way, 


a very Char and Diſtinct Idea of Divine Wor- 


ſhip. You muſt have the Idea of an human 
and Rational Creature or intelligent Agent, of 
whom you can have no other Idea but that 
of his outward Bodily Figure and Motion. 
Nay before you can lay down that Propoſiti- 
on for a fundamental Principle of Religion, 
you muſt have an Idea of Thinking, of Reaſon- 
ing, and DeduQtion ; the Idea of a Law; the 
Idea of Sanction; the Idea of Obedience and of 
Tranſgreſſion ; the Idea of Pleaſure and Reward ; 
the Idea of Puniſhment and Pain; the Idea of 
Power to give Reward, and to inflict Puniſh- 


ment; and all theſe muſt be Simple Original 


Ideas either of Senſation or Reflection. And 
thus if you go about to reſolve any other In- 
ſtance of plain and obvious Knowledge into 
its firſt Originals according to this New Method, 


it will be intirely loft in a confuſed Fambie and 


Rout of Iabas. 


Tus far are our tedious modern Syſtems, 
which run altogether upon the Doctrine of 
| laeas, 
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1deas, from contributing any Real Help and Im- 
provement to the Underſtanding; inſomuch 
that when you have read them oyer with the 
greateſt Attention, your Head only Chimes 
and ingles with a continued inceſſant Repeti- 
tion of the Word Idea: And you are fo far 
from any true Advancement of Knowledge, that 
you have been ſo long wandering out of your 
way; and can make no Progrels till you come 
into the plain and open Road again. But what 


is yet worſe, you are, by that confuſed and 


indiſtinct Method of proceeding, inſenſibly 
drawn into an Opinion, That you can have no 
Knowledge.of any thing but what you have a direct 
and immediate Idea of; which is a Propoſition 
fataly falſe, and the great fundamental Prin- 
ciple of all thoſe, who ſet up for Reaſon and 
Evidence in Oppoſition to Revelation and Myſtery. 


CHAP. V. 
The Intellect's Conſciouſueſs of its own O- 


perations, [ts complex Notions and 


Conceptious. 


HEN the Imagination is ſtored with 
fluch an immenſe Fund of Simple Ideas, 
and with its own manifold Compoſitions out of 
them; the Intellect naturaly proceeds to a Con- 
ſideration of thoſe ſeveral Operations of its own 
which it exerts and exerciſes upon them; but 


either 


not to a View of any Leas we have of them 


2 4 
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either Direct, or by Reflection Andtherefore I 
would chooſe to ſay, it begins to mark and ob- 
ſerve its own Operations from an inward and 
immediate Conſciouſneſs it hath of them; and 
not by the Mediation of any Ideas. 


— — 


— - my 
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An Idea of Refleflion is an empty Sound, 
without any intelligible and determinate Mean- 
1? ing. It hath been uſed in Oppoſition to our 
11 Direct Perception of ſenſible Objects, from 
j! whence we have Ideas of Senſation ; and the 


| Mind is prepoſterouſly ſuppoſed | to come 
i! by Ideas of its own Operations, from a Re- 
[ flex Act or looking back upon itſelf But as 
+ 
{ 
| 
( 


the Eye is incapable of ſurveying its Internal 

Frame by any Direct or Reflex Act; ſo is the 

Mind utterly unable to know its own Opera- 

tions by any Direct or Reflex Ideas: Or to have 
J any other Knowledge of them than an immedi- 
1 ate Self-Conſcion 101 „obtained while it is em- 
ployed on the Ideas of External Objects. It is 
by thoſe Operations upon ſuch Ideas, that the 
Intellect comes to the Knowledge even of a 
Power within itſelf of exerting ſuch a Variety 
of Operations. It would not perceive that it 
had even an Exiſtence, or a Faculty of Thinking 
| or Willing, were it not for ſome Idea or Notion 
iy of the Object which it actualy thinks upon, or 
N deſires and chooſes. The Intellect firſt ope- 
| rates either upon ſome original Ideas of Senſa- 
| tion; or upon ſome Compoſitions and Combina- 
| tions made out of them; or upon ſome Com- 
plex 
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plex Notions and Conceptions of its own form- 
ing (which three take in all the Objects of 
human Underſtanding) and then it obſerves as 
exactly as it can the Nature and Manner of 
thoſe Operations; and ſo forms to itſelf the 
beſt Complex Conceptions of them it is able. 


Tua r there can be no ſuch thing as Ideas 
of the Operations of the Mind by Reflection, 


is moſt evident; for granting (what we have 


ſeen is evidently falſe) that the Mind could 
take a View of its Operations by Turning in 
upon itſelf, then there would be no want of 
Ideas to diſcern them by. An Idea is ſome 
Repreſentation of an External Object in the 
Mind; it ſtands For the Object, and ſupplies 
its abſence; and there would be no Need of 
any Repreſentation, if the Obje& itſelf were 
there : But the Operations of the Mind are all 


Within it ſelf; and in order to prove Ideas of 


Reflection, you muſt ſuppoſe either that theſe 
Operations are their Oun Ideas; or that the 
Objects themſelves are overlooked, and their 
Ideas only made the Objects of the Intellect. 


T 0 fay that the Operations Themſelves, and 
the Ideas of thoſe Operations are in the Mind 


Together at the ſame time, is moſt abſurd; 


as being Super fluous, and altogether without 
any Neceſlity in Nature, which doth nothing 

in vain, Upon this Suppoſition it would be 
utterly impoſſible for the moſt acute Logician 
in 3 to 
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to determine which of the two were the Ohjec 
of our Underſtanding ; and the beſt Reſolution 
of the Caſe would be, that either one or the 
other may be ſo Indiferently ; for that it would 
be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh between them. 
But if any one yet thinks that he hath a 
Simple, Original, and purely Intelle$ual Idea of 
any Operation of the Intelle&, or of the Will, 
or of any Paſſion or Affection of the Mind; let 
him ſhut his Eyes, and abſtract intirely from 
the Idea of the ObjzeF known or deſired, or up- 
on which the Paſſion is bent; from all Com- 
motions in the Body; and from all the Efe&s 
and Conſequences of the Paſſion which are Ex- 
ternal to the Mind, and then he will find no- 
thing left to be equaly the Original Founda- 
tion of his Knowledge with Ideas of Senſation; 
as ſome would have Ideas of Reflection to be. 


HAVING as 1 hope intirely removed that 
ſtumbling Block out of the way, upon which 
thoſe who have had the misfortune to fall, have 
Halted ever aſter; and having left the Term 
Idea behind us, we may now go on to obſerve 
how the Mind proceeds to raiſe up to itſelf, 
out of thoſe Ideas of Senſation conſider'd toge- 
ther with its own Operations upon them, an 
endleſs Variety of Complex Notions or Concep- 
tions of all thoſe things, for which it can have 
no Ideas ſimple or compounded. How we come 
to have no other than complex Notions or Con- 
ceptions of God, and of Mun as a made a i 

g Na, 
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mal, of the Mind, and of Divine Worſbip we 
have already ſeen, We have no other of 
the Intelle3, and of all its Operations, or of any 
Paſſion or Affection of the Soul, or of things 
Immaterial and ſpiritual ; or in ſhort of Any 
thing, excepting only of Senſible Material Ob- 
jects. The Notion we have even of the Intel- 
lecd is, that it is made up of Spirit and Mutter 
acting in eſſential Union; and exerting itſelf 

in all thoſe Operations we oblerye it exerciſe 
upon external Objects or their Ideas. Thus 
likewiſe it is in all otir Conception of the Paſs 
ſions and. AﬀeCtions, as we obſerv'd before : 
And fo we form a Complex Conception of an 
Angel, by ſubſtituting, all the Operations of 
an human Mind to Stand for its Perfections; 
* which we conclude muſt ſubſiſt in a Subſtance 
or Being whereof we can have No idea, unleſs 


that which we attempt to form from the 


moſt refined and ſpirituous Parts of Matter. 
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Tux complex Notions or Conceptions of 
the Operations of the Mind are'wrought up ſo 
3 gradualy, and obtain'd ſo Jyſenſibly from one act 


of the Intellect to another upon- the ſimple 


Ideas of Senſation, that we are at length apt 
to miſtake them for Originals; which hath 
been the Occaſion of that pernicious Error of 
calling them, and thoſe of Senſation, promiſ- 
cuouſly by the common Name of Leas, and 
treating both as Equuh the Fir/} Ground of 
Knowledge. Whereas not only theſe, but A 
; 3 | the 
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to determine which of the two were the Obje& 
of our Underſtanding ; and the beſt Reſblution 
of the Caſe would be, that either one or the 
other may be ſo Indiferently ; for that it would 
be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh between them. 


But if any one yet thinks that he hath a 
Simple, Original, and purely Intellectual Idea of 


any Operation of the Intellect, or of the Will, 
or of any Paſſion or Affection of the Mind ; let 
him ſhut his Eyes, and abſtract intirely from 
the Idea of the ObjeF known or deſired, or up- 
on which the Paſſion is bent; from all Com- 
motions in the Body; and from all the Hyect, 
and Conſequences of the Paſſion which are Ex- 
ternal to the Mind, and then he will find no- 
thing left to be equaly the Original Founda- 
tion of his Knowledge with Ideas of Senſation; 
as ſome would have Ideas of Reflection to be. 


HA IN as 1 hope intirely removed that 
ſtumbling Block out of the way, upon which 
thoſe who have had the misfortune to fall, have 
Halted ever after; and having left the Term 
Idea behind us, we may now go on to obſerve 
how the Mind proceeds to raiſe up to itſelf, 
out of thoſe Ideas of Senſation conſider'd toge- 


ther with its own Operations upon them, an 


endleſs Variety of Complex Notions or Concep- 
tions of all thoſe things, for which it can have 
no Ideas ſimple or compounded. How we come 
to have no other than complex Notions or Con- 
ceptions of God, and of Mun as a 1 

. mal, 
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mal, of the Mind, and of Divine Worſhip we 
dave already ſeen, We have no other of 
the Imellect, and of all its Operations, or of any 
Paſſion or Affection of the Soul, or of things 
Immaterial and ſpiritual; or in ſhort of Any 
thing, excepting only of Senſible Material Ob- 
jects. The Notion we have even of the Intel- 
lect is, that it is made up of Spirit and Matter 
acting in eſſential Union; and exerting itſelf 
in all thoſe Operations we obſerve it exerciſe 


upon external Objects or their Ideas. Thus 


& likewiſe it is in all otir Conceptions of the Paſs 
ſions and Aﬀections, as we obſerv'd before: 
And fo we form a Complex Conception of an 
Angel, by ſubſtituting all the Operations of 


an human Mind to Stand for its Perfections; 


i which we conclude maſt ſubſiſt in a Subſtance 
or Being whereof we can have No Idea, unleſs 
that which we attempt to form from the 
moſt refined and ſpirituous Parts ef Matter. 


Tux complex Notions or Conceptions of 
the Operations of the Mind are wroughit up ſo 
$ gradualy, and obtain'd ſo In/enfbly from one act 
of the Intellect to another upon the ſimple 
3 Hdeas of Senſation, that we are at length apt 
to miſtake them for Originals; which hath 
been the Occaſion of that pernicious Error of 
calling them, and thoſe of Senſation, promiſ- 
cuouſly by the common Name of ' Meas, and 
treating both as the Firſ} Ground of 


Knowledge. Whereas not only theſe, but 4 
= 3 


the 
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the moſt abſtracted of our eomplex Notions and 
Conceptions ate, at beſt but a curious Piece of 
intellectual Workmanſhip; and the Material; 
are no other than the Ideas of Senſation for the 
firſt Groundwork, conſidered together with all 
the Subſequent Operations of the Intelle& upon 
them. Inſomuch that the moſt refined and ex- 
J! alted Knowledge, when we come to reſolve it 
1 analyticaly into Simple Ideas, will be found to 
end ultimately in that Senſation from whence 
it it took its Riſe: So true is that Saying of 2 
9 modern Philoſopher, Nulla ſunt in Cerebro Vej- 
tigia, nullæ in ipſa mente Species inſculptæ, que 
res ab omni ſenſu 'remotas exhibeant ; atque ade 
femper huc eft redeundum; 


| Hap we Simple Original Ideas of other Ob- 
4 jets beyond thoſe of Senſation, we ſhould all 
'| indifferently and readily acquieſce in our Opi- 
5 nions about them; a Peaſant would have as 
Clear and Diſtin& Ideas of them, of the Iutellei 
for Inſtance and of all its Operations; of all 
the Paſſions and Aſections of the Mind; and of 
all things Immaterial and ſpiritual, as the moſt 
acute and learned Head. Our Knowledge of all 
theſe things would then be as Intuitive, as our 
"_ ſimple View of Senſitive Ideas in the 
magination is; there would be as rare'a Dif- 
ference of Sentiments, as little Variety of Judg- 
ments, and we ſhould as ſeldom Diſpute about | 
them, as we do now about the common Ob- 
xQs of Senſe. * f 209 r 2 l | 3 
9 | 8 THIS 
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runs opens to the View of the Underſtand- 
„ing a new, and immenſe Field of what goes pro- 
c perly under the Name of Knowledge and Learn- 
I! IR #27 in the World: For the Intellect is under 


a Neceſlity of Supplying the Want of original 
ſimple Ideas of all things beyond ſenſible Ob- 


it jeds, by the beſt Compoſprions it can, which are 
o its Notions or Conceptions of them. Theſe No- 
de tions or Conceptions are infinitely varied ac- 
2 | cording to the different Natural Sagacity, and 
/- [RY Acquired Improvement of the Intellect, and the 


Diligence and Sincerity of Men's Minds in the 
Purſuit of Knowledge; and they are ever more 
or leſs True, as they approach the Real Na- 
ture and Truth of things. Some Men's Notions 
come Short of this; and others go too far Be- 
ond it; ſome have their Notions of things 
3 More complex, ſome Leſs; ſome have all the 
7 Ingredients of theſe complex Notions ranged 


more Cloſely and firmly and Methodicaly toge- 
ill [Ef ther, ſo that they become clear, and eaſy, and 
of diſtinct; others by leaving them Logfe and ill 


8 compacted, and not rightly Ranged, have all 
their Notions confuſed and perplex'd, dubwus 
; and uncertain. There is no end of theſe Com- 


ur 

he x Notions or Conceptions of things, nor of 
heir Differences and Agreements in the Mind 
g- beſides that it is not eaſy to find two Men 
ut who have made up to themſelves Exa#ly the 
b-' | fame complex Notion of any thing: And from 


; hence moſtly ariſeth that infinite /; ariety of Opi- 
= {© E C | pions 
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from the cloſe and intimate Union of the na- 


Objects obtained at the firſt. When this is done, 
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nions and Sentiments which occaſions ſo many 
Debates and Controverſies, and fills the World 
with Strife and Contention. bor bh 


Te LOT * 


Ir ſhould be obſerved here, that all com- 
prehended under this and the foregoing Head, 
may be aptly enough called by the Name of 
Fudicium or Judgment; and when the Mind 
pronounces upon any of thoſe Ideas fample or 
compounded, or upon any of theſe complex 
Notions or Conceptions by expreſs Affirmation | 
or Negation, then it becomes a Propoſition; the 
Nature of which is varied according to the diſ. 
ſerent Quantity or Quality of it, as the Schools 
term it. We are to obſerve likewiſe that the 
Imagination, being the Sforehouſe where all the 
original Materials are Repoſited ſor the Exe 
ciſe and Employment of the Intellect; may | 
be conceived as if it were the Place of Acting, 
and the Scene of all its Operations: Auid it i 


gination with the Spiritual Part of Man, that 
it is ſo impregnated with thete Complex Notion; 
as to retain. them there in that common Re- 
poſitory, together with the Ideas of external 


the Intelle& hath the ſame abſolute deſpotic 
Power over Them, which it had over the Ideas 
of Senſation ; it can Tranſpoſe and Separate, of 
combine and Alter them at Will; It can call 
for them V hen and in What order it pleales, 
which is Memory; If any of theſe complex No- 

2 3 tions 
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ſearch it out; when any one of them is Defaced 
and even in appearance obliterated, it can Re- 
vive it again; after it has become dark and 

XX Confuſed by time, it can Brighten it up anew, 
render it clear and diſtin, and lay it up again 
at hand for more ready Uſe on future Occa- 


Nov tho' what I have deſcribed here will 
ron | to an attentive and unprejudiced Mind appear 
to be true, and the Real Progreſs of the Un- 
di- derſtanding in its Attainment of Knowledge ; 
oog yet perhaps by way of Anſiver to all this I ma 
the be — api rid — Man of Name —— 
the Character in the World eſpecialy for a Vo- 
xer · luminous Syſtem of Logic and Metaphyſics, 
may Juſtly call all theſe Complex Notions and Con- 
ing, ceptions by the Denomination of Ideas, if he 
it ö pleaſes? I anſwer, No; becauſe a Man is in- 


n- exculable who always uſes One and the lame . 


that Term, to expreſs indifferently uo things the 
00, moſt different in Nature that poſſibly can be; 
Re- and who confounds two things which ought to 
nal be moſt carefully and exactly diſtinguiſhed; the 
one, Ideas of Senſation, and thoſe Complex Notions or 
otic Conceptions which ariſe from the Operations 
deas of the Intellect upon them: Eſpecialy when 
, or the lay ing down Ideas of Senſation and Reflection 
call 23 Eqnaly original, and equaly the Ground of 


No- and Confound the Underſtanding; under a Pre- 
on Boy 


Ee 2 tence 


tions are miſlay'd or hid among Heaps, it can 


all our Knowledge, doth ſhamefuly miſlead 


„ : . N 
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tence and ſolemn Profeſſion: of Helping it for- 


ward, of ſetting out its true Bounds and Li- 
mits, and deſcribing its Progreſs. No Man 
ſhould take a Liberty ſo evidently injurious 
not only to Knowledge in General, but to that 
of Religion in particular; and which leads Men 
directly into Scepticiſm and Infidelity, by tend- 
ing to fix them in this Opinion, That they can 
have no Knowledge of things whereof they have 
no Ideas. When a Man ſets out with an Er- 
ror ſo Fundamental, as the blending together into 


One, two things ſo totaly and — Oppoſite 
in N ature ; his Treatiſe muſt neceſſarily carry 


along with it many Inſinuat ions againſt the di- 


vine revealed Truths and Myſteries of Chriſti- 
anity ; of which it is ſure we have, properly 


ſpeaking, no Ideas; tho we have diſtinct No- 


tions and Conceptions of them in their __ 
and Reprefe entatives. L- 2 


CHAP. VI. 


1 lation or Inference, or Reafon ith 


fo call d. 


HERE being ſuch, a 8 In- 
creaſe of Knowledge in the Mind from 
the Addition of our complex Notions and 
Conceptions, the Intelle& naturaly proceeds 
from thence to the higheſt 2. of it, 
which is Ilation or Inference, This in the 125 
e 
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ſtrict and limited Senſe of the Word is called 
Reaſon ; which is not ſo much employed upon 
our Simple Ideas, or even thoſe which are Com- 
founded out of them; as upon our Complex No- 
tions and Conceptions. For as the Perception 
of Senſation, with the aſter- View of our ſimple 
original Ideas is a kind of Intuitive Knowledge; 
fo is that of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
them likewiſe for the moſt Part intuitive; it is 
moſtly diſcerned at One View by a Juxta-Poſiti- 
on ; and they ſeldom require the Application of 
any Common Meaſure, to find out their Differences 
or Agreements. So fundamentaly falſe is that 
celebrated Maxim, that Reaſon fails us where 
there are no ID EAS; and that all our Knotpledge 
- conſiſts in a Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of our Ideas. Which Maxim evi- 
dently excludes, | 


1. FIR r, all Knowledge beyond that of Ideas 


of Senſation, and their Compounds. There could, 


according to this, be no Reaſoning or Argu- 
mentation upon any of our Complex Notions or 
Conceptions of things; tho' upon them Chief 
our reaſoning Faculty is moſt truly and pro- 
perly employed: For the Ob/curity, and Con- 
fuſion, and 2 together with the 
endleſs Variety and Oppoſition of Men's Complex 


Notions and Conceptions, is the yery Cauſe and 
true Occaſion of almoſt all our Reaſoning and 
Argumentation ; whereas the Simple Apprehen- 
ſin of Ideas is much the fame in all Men, and 
hr | Ee 3 this 


f 
f 
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this occaſions almoſt a general Conſent and 
Acquieſcence in their Agreements and Diſa- 


2. SECONDLY, it utterly excludes all De- 
grees of Knowledge in things Spiritual and In- 
material, of which we have No Ideas; and which 
are therefore conceived by Subſtitution ' only 
and Analogy, and by making up the beſt Com- 
= Notions we can out of things Material and 

uman to Repreſent them: Nor is it poſſible 
for us to have any Intermediate Idea or a com- 
mon Meafure between things utterly Imper- 
ceptible, and Inconceivable to us as they are in 
their Own Nature; that is in other Words, for 
which we have No Ideas, We cannot diſcern 
the Areemeut or Diſagreement of Ideas where 
there are None; and conſequently according to 
that Maxim we could have no Knowledge of ſuch 


3. THIRDLY, It intirely excludes all true 
Phation, or the Aclual infering one thing from 
another; and in effect all Knowledge whatſo- 
ever that is not Intuitive. Inſtead of Sy/logifm the 
Author of that Maxim lays down a mere naked 
Juxta-Poſition of Ideas, ranged in this Order for 
the more ready and convenient View of the In- 
tellect. You muſt in your Mind place the two 
Extremes on each ſide; and the common Ma- 
fare, or intermediate Idea or Ideas Between 
them, all in a Row: And then the Intelle& 

5 at 
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at one Glance will diſcern, firſt how far the Ex- 


tremes agree with the Intermediate Ideas; and 
then how they agree or diſagree with Each o- 


ther, without any Expreſs, or even Mental De- 


duction or Ilatiun. For ſays he, Every Man 
hath a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence or 
Incoherence of his Ideas. And Theſe are to be ſeen 
by the Eye and perceptive Faculty of the Mind. 


Bur if every Man hath a Native, that is a 
Natural Faculty of perceiving the Coherence 


or Incoherence of his Ideas, he would with that 
native Eye equaly diſcern the Coherence or In- 


coherence of All, or of Any of his Ideas Alike; 
and there would be no Occaſion for any Inter- 


mediate Ideas: For perceiving the Coherence 


or Incoherence between the Extremes, would 
be as Natural to him; as perceiving thoſe be- 
tween 77 hem, and any Intermediate Ideas. 


_- Howzvsx, to give this intellectual Form 


of Seeing without Argumentation, all the Play 
imaginable ; let us ſuppoſe that the Mind hath 
a native Faculty or Eye, for that kind of Per- 
ception in reſpect of the Coherence or Inco- 
herence of Some of its Ideas, and not of Others. 
In this Caſe you muſt, according to him, place 
ſome of thoſe Ideas, for which you Have that 
native Faculty of Perception, between the Ex- 
tremes, for the Perception of whoſe Coherence 
or Incoherence you have No ſuch Faculty: 
And then the Eye of the Mind will perceive 


Eeg ._ 


A 
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the Difference or Agreement between the Ex. 
tremes Themſelves; and all Actual Deduction or 
Inference either in the Mind, or in expreſs 
Words is Needleſs and trifling. For that ſup» Þ| 

_ poſes the native Eye of the Mind to be very. | 
Dim and Weak, and that the Man wants Spec» | 
zacles ; if he hath common Sence he would 
ſee Without them, and leave it to the Ignorant 
to draw 4Fual Conſequences. 


Bur what is all this unleſs a Maimed and 
Defective Syllogiſm; a laying down Premiſes, 
and forbidding the Concluſion? In Syllogiſm 
you actualy make either a Mental only, or Ex- 
preſs Application of the Medius Terminus, al- 
ternately to the two Extremes, No, ſays that 
Author, you ſhall only place the intermediate 
Idea or common Meaſure Between the Ex- 
tremes.; and then the Eye of the Mind natu- 
raly perceives the Coherence or Incoherence be- 
tween Them, without any ſuch Alternate Ap# | 
plication either in Thought or in Words; and 
the drawing any Actual Conſequence in either 
is Super fluous. But I hope it muſt be allow'd, 
that the Actual Application of a Meaſure to 
the Extremes muſt render the Coherence or In- 

coherence more Clear and Diſtinc to our Seves; 
and that the noting and marking them down 
. by an Actual Conſequence, muſt render them 
|| more evident and perſpicuous to Others. In 
both Caſes the Procedure is Sy/logi/tic ; in this 
it is fyll, and expreſs, and Complete; * 
N | at 
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that Jaxta-Poſition is but an half formed En- 

brio of Syllogiſm: And it can have no other 
Tendency but to render the plain, and natu- 

ral, and receiv'd way of Argumentation by 
Syllogiſm, infinitely more perplexed and Intri- 

cate; under a ſpecious Colour of introducing 

a Form intirely Næm; or rather a way of clear- 

ing up Knowledge without any Perfect way of 
Reaſoning or Argumentation at all. 


TR this is abundantly ſufficient; yet to 
ſhew the profound 7yiſling of all that hath been 
faid in-Defence of this Pn e let us 
ſuppoſe it to be the beſt Method of proceed- 

ing in reſpect of all that are properly call'd 
lea And then ask, what will become of it, 
Vuben it is to be apply'd to any of our Complex 
3 MNotions and Conceptions (eſpecialy when they 
| are transferr'd to things ſupernatural and ſpi- 
ritual by Analggy) which make up the ny 
Part of our Knowledge; and upon which the 
| |} FM} of all our Reaſoning or Argumentation is 
[3 employ'd? In Simple Ideas Men generaly A- 
gree, becauſe they have a Native Faculty of 
perceiving their Coherence or Incoherence, Vith- 
out ſuch Intermediate Ideas as are required either 
in complete Syllogiſm or in ee tas 
But Mens Complex Notions and Conceptions are 
infinitely Yaried; they are much leſs certain 
and determinate ; ſo that their Coherence or 
Incoherence cannot be eaſily diſcerned by the | 
Naked Eye of the Mind: And therefore it is if 
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that they ſo often require, not a Looſe and ſnam- 
bling, but a perfect and Complete Form of Syl- 
logiſm; not a confuſed and indiſtinct way of 
meaſuring, but ſuch as is performed with more 
unerring Exactneſs and Nicety ; ſuch as ſhall 
render the Coherence or Incoherence Very per- 
ſpicuous and diſtinguiſnable to our ſelves, and 
undeniable by others. if 


I x purſuance of this ſingular Notion he ut- 
terly decries and rejects Syllagiſm, as not only 
Uſeleſs but Pernicious to Knowledge; he ſays 

t Men have a full Uſe of their reaſoning Fa- 
culties Without it; and he allows it only to 
thoſe who are Dimſighted, and cannot without 
Spectacles ſee that Agreement or Diſagreement 
of Ideas by the Naked Eye of the Mind, which 


he all along glories in, His two chief Objec- 


tions againſt it are theſe. 


1. That it is not an Inflrument of attaining 
Knowledge, but comes after it. Word it thus and 
you ſee the Trifling clearly; It is not an In- 
ſtrument of attaining A Knowledge, but comes 


| after Some Knowledge. For no doubt our Simple 


Ideas and their Compounds muſt be ſuppoſed 


Known, before we attempt any Farther Know- 


ledge by Inference; and theſe, together with 
their Agreements and Difagreements are for the 
moſt part indeed Intuitively diſcernible by the 
naked Eye of the Mind without Spectacles, only 
by a Juxta-Pcfation of them. And thus _ 

wiſe 
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wiſe are many of our Complex Notions and Con- 
ceptions ſo plain and eaſy, that there is a ge- 
neral Conſent about them in the Main; or at 
leaſt their material Agreements and Diſagree- 
ments are either ſo Apparent of themſelves, 
or ſo Small and of no Conſequence, or depend 
ſo much on Experience, that the Mind need 
not be at the trouble of a continual Applica- 
tion of any Intermediate Notions to find out their 
Differences or Agreements: And therefore there 
is no want of Syllogiſm in Form in the com- 
mon Affairs of Life; or in the Councils of 

Princes; or in Matters merely practical and ex- 
perimental. And yet it muſt be obſerved, that 
even in Theſe no Reaſoning is juſt, which will 
not eaſily into the Syllagiſtic Form; and 
which will not appear with More Strength and 
Clearneſs in That Form than in any Other ; 
which ſhews it to be the Form of Nature as well 
as Art, But if by this Objection he means, that 
Syllogiſm is U/ele/s, becauſe it comes after the 
Knowledge of that very Particular Point about 
which we are reaſoning Syllogiſticaly; even thus 
the Aſſertion is falſe: For it is no ſmall Ad- 
vantage and Uſe of this Form, that it throws 
thoſe Arguments on which our Knowledge of 
That Point is built, into ſuch a Short and Char 
Light, as will beſt ſhew their Force both to our 
ſelves; and others who want a Conviction in 
the Cale. | | 


Bur tho' it ſhould not thus far be of any 
great 
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great Uſe; yet it is in ſome Meaſure Neceſſary 
in Matters of Theory and Speculation, wherein 
our Notions and Conceptions of things are more 
Complex and Accumulate, and confequently our 
View of them more Confuſed and indiſtin& : 
And wherein the true Size and Proportion of 
Ingredients, in each Notion to be compared, muſt 
firſt be aſcertained and determined; as well as 
in that of the Medius Terminus or Common 


 . Meaſure; before any Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment can appear from an Application of it to 
the. Extremes. And where the carefully re- 
moving from them all Ambiguity either in the 
Conceptions, or in the Terms by which they are 
expreſſed ; and paring off every thing Super/lu- 
ous and foreign, is abſolutely neceflary. Here 
I fay Syllogitm is an excellent Inſirument of at- 
taining 2 Knowledge, by pulling off the 

Mask from Error, and expoſing it in its own 

naked Deformity; or as the aforementioned 
Author words it, By diſcovering a Fallacy hid in 
a Rhetorical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrap'd in a 


ſmooth Period; and by ſtripping the Abſurdity of 


the Cover of Wit, and good Language; and again 
By detecting Fallacies concealed in florid, witty, or 


involved Diſcourſes. To which if we add that 


it prevents all Circumlocution in Diſputes, and 
wandering in a multitude of Words ; that it 
keeps Men Che to the Subject; and helps to 
reduce all abſtruſe and intricate Matters of 
Controverſy to one ſingle Point of Deciſion ; I 
think nothing more need be ſaid to prove it 
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an excellent Inſtrument of Reaſon and Know- 
ledge: And ſurely till ſome form of Argumen- 
tation or Illation 1s found out which may more 
effectualy anſwer all theſe Ends, Syllogiſm muſt 
be allowed to be better than no Form at all. 


2. THE ſecond: and indeed the moſt plau- 
ſible Objection is, that the Form of Argumenta- 
tion by Syllogiſm is intricate and perplex*d ; that 
there is much Difficulty in knowing how many 
ways three Propoſitions may be put together ; 
and which of them conclude right, and which 
wrong. To which I anſwer, that in order to 
argue Syllogiſticaly it is not neceſſary for a 
Man to be acquainted with A thoſe ſeveral 
ways. The better he is acquainted. indeed 

with thoſe Modes and Figures which conclude 
rightly, the more acute Reaſoner he will make. 
But a plain Man of good natural Sence, may 
with much caſe be brought to argue Syllogiſti- 
caly with great Readineſs: Only by firſt mak- 
ing him underſtand what a Propoſition is, and 
how it is varied according to the different Qua- 
lity and Quantity of it; and then by acquaint- 
ing him (inſtead of the many obſcure and in- 
tricate Rules in Logick for finding it out) that 
a Medius Terminus is nothing but the Proof or 
Reaſon you give for any Aſſertion. As for in- 
ſtance; if one were to find out a Medius Ter- 
minus to prove that God ſhould be worſhiped by 
Man; he need only to think of a Reaſon why 
he ought to be worſhipped by Man. When 
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this Reaſon offers itſelf, the whole falls natu- 
raly 1 into a Syllogiſm, the Major only where- 
of is Hypothetic and the Concluſion mene 
thus. 


Ir God be infinitely powerful, wiſe and good; 
then Man ought to worſhip God. 
Bur God is an powerful, wiſe and 


| Therlore, Oc. 


* PERSON who hover deim dip Girls - 
Ahn Terminus, than the beſt Reaſon he can 


give for the Truth or Falſhood of any Propo- 
fition to be proved; and throws it immedi- 
ately into that Hypothetic Form, which offers of 
itſelf as readily as if it were natural; and uſeth 
bimſelf to do this in a few Inſtances, will come 


to argue Syllogiſticaly with great Readineſs. 


. E $HALL obſerve, here that as this Form of 
Syllogiſm which has the maj jor Hyporhetic i 1s the 
moſt Eafy, and Natural, and 3 Clear Jo it is the 
Be. And it hath the Advantage of an Ent hy- 
mem or that which hath only an Antecedent 
and Conſequent, becauſe the Conſequence is in 
this laft Impiy'd and Preſumed only; but is ac- 
tualy Expreſſed in the Major of the Hypothetic 
Syllogiſm,: ; which is ever. the ſtrongeſt and 
cleareſt way of arguing, if it be but ſo form'd 
that the Confequence of the Major is too clear 


to be denied; and if it is not >, it is no Fault 
1 


of Syllogi/m, but of him who makes it. 


* 
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I $HALL- give two Inſtances of the Uſe- 
fulneſs of Syllogiſm, in detecting two funda- 
mental Fallacies cunningly wrap d u « $ in a long 
Series of ſmooth Periods, and which. ' have lain 
concealed in flarid, witty, and involved Diſcourſes ; 
and in reducing two Matters in Contro 

of no ſmall Importance, to a ſingle Point of 
Deciſion. The firſt lies concealed in this Pro- 
poſition, Me have Ideas of the Operations of our 
Minds by Refle®ion. The Falſity of which Pro- 
8 We 8 rr 25 theſe two Syllogiſms. 


I the Operations themſelves, and the Ideas 
of thoſe Operations, be not within us at the 
Same time; then there are no fuch Jdeas-of Re- 
on. 
Bur the Operations themſelves, and the 
Kdeas of them, ——_— ſans 
| time. 


| Theveore cr ND OE . - 1] 
rar Minorls proved thus, 


1 


SET 


Ir have is no Occaſic or Neceſſity in Na- a- 
ture for! Both being A at 2 
then the Minor is te. 

Bur there is no Occaſion or Neceflity in 
Nature for both being within us at once. 

. Therefore, Sc. 


runs Minor can never be det all i it be 


3 ſhewn 
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ſhewn that there i Is fone Occaſion ne 
in Nature for both the Operations 7 


Z 


Sy 


and their Ideas being together within us at the 


Same time: And if it were poſſible to ſhew 
that Nature acted ſo much in Vain; yet it 
muſt be afterwards ſhewh, why the Mind views 
the Ideas only by a reflex Act, and not the O- 


perations 7 hemſetves ; which are ſurely Atmuch, 


if not More conſpicuous and men * 
any Idea of them can be. ; Ay vs, ahh 
* iabink 


Bur that the Force of ü this may 


appear to the Admirers of the Fuxta-Poſition 
Method, it muſt ſtand thus. Operations of rhe 
the ſame time No Neceſſity— Ideas of Re 


And now J hope they ſee clearly By: zhe- He | 
and perceptive Faculty | of the Mind, without 


any help of Spectacles, that it is as ridiculous 
to ſuppoſe both the Operations and their L- 


deas to be within us at the ſame time; as to 


ſuppoſe an Horſe, and the Idea of an Horſe to 
an 1 b in the 3 


Ss 
* 
1 7 4 * 4 
* — 


Aan een en Fallacy: lies hid- 


| Yan in this Maxim, All our 


— — 


in the Perception of the Agreement or Di 
ment of our Ideas. Againſt which I e thus, 


Ir we have Knowledge of things, — we | 


You no Ideas; then that naps 5 | 
UT 


ation Within 10 af 
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Bou r we have es of things, whereof 1 
ve have no Ideas. | 
| Therefore &c. 


The Minor is proved thus. 


Ix we have Knowledg e of things Spiritual 
and Immaterial;, we are, K nowledge ft things 
| Whercof we have no Ideas. 
Bur we have Kynowldee of things ſpiritual 
and immaterial. Will 
T herefore Cc. 16 


7 7 Am CT SE oi 


Taz Minor cannot be denied, without de- 
nying all Natural as well as Revealed Religion. 
Nor can the Conſequence of the Major ever 
be evaded, except by ſhewing that we have 
Aas of things "oa Mor and Incomprehen _ 


t 


w 


bie, which is 1 * Contradiction in Terms. 

can it be ſaid that we have Complex Ideas of 
4 them, for that is not Sence; tho“ Compound 
Ideas is good Sence, and a proper way of ſpeak- 
ing. We can have no Knowledge of things In- . 
material (whoſe very Exiſtence we infer from . 
the Exiſtence of things Material) otherwiſe than 10 
by Complex Notions and Conceptions, form'd by | 

the Mind from its own various Operations u | 
the 1deas of things material and human: And | 

F theſe are ſo far from giving us any Idea of them = 
properly ſpeaking, that they are all merely | I 
Analogical Repreſentatives of them. | « i 
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Ideas; nor a Power of Co 


Degree. For in order to this, the 
ha ve, not only a Power to perſorm what I have 
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Tuus TI hope theſe two grand Maxim are 


fully overthrown; which are. the main Pillars 


upon which that whole Metaphyſical Caſtle in 
the Air was erected, that hath been ſo much the 
vain and empty Boa/? of this ſceptical and un- 
believing Age: And ſurely. till theſe Syllogiſms 
ate clearly anfwered, it muſt beallow'd, by all 
Men, to be the greateſt 'Trifle that ever gaine 
4 Reputation. in the World,” 


* 
* 
. 


I oUuGHrT not to cloſe this Head without | 
obſerving, that as Brutes have neither a 1 ; 
eir 


Apprehenſion and Intellectual View of | 
mpounding or Alterin 
them; nor of raiſing up to themſelves Complex 
Notions or Conceptions, out of any Intellectual 


Operations exerciſed upon thoſe Ideas; © |: 
much leſs have they any Power of lation or 


Conſequence, that can be call'd Neaſon in any 
they muſt firſt 


alrrady mentioned; but alfo a Faculty of Internal 


Judgment, with regard to the Differences'and A. 
greements of Ideas and Conbeptions. And if 
this be granted them, why ſhould we exchide || 
them from a Power of Expreſſing thoſe Judg- | 


ments External, in Propoſitions of ſome Kind or 
other; _ which tho? yery 'obſcure and unintelli- 


gible to Us, yet may be very clear and well | 
underſtood among Themſelves? And ſurely 
thoſe Men who contend tor Brutes having de- 
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grees of Reaſon, can't forbear fancying that they 
hear the Oxen Beltowing Propoſitions; the Sheep 
ſoftly Bleating Propoſitions; and Lyons Roaring 
them out imperiouſly. But without a Jeſt, 
it is very fare that if Brutes had any degree of 
Reaſon, their Sounds would be Articulate in 
Proportion to that degree: They would be the 
Voice and Speech, and not the Noiſe only of a 
Beaſt ; and every Species of Brutes would ſpeak 
a Language of its own, tho” not ſo refin'd and 
articulate as Greek and Latin. This can never 
be denied by thoſe, who uſe it as one Argu- 
ment of their being rational, that they have 
Organs fitted for articulate Sounds : When at the 
{ame time nothing can conclude more ftrongly 
againſt them; for if Brutes have Organs fitted 
for articulate Sounds, then there is nothing to 
inder them from Speaking, but the want of 
ſome degree of Reaſon within them. 
Ie Brutes had an Internal Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of their Ideas, either 
by a'Fuxta-Pyfition of them, according to the 


new way of Reaſoning ; or by the Application 


of ſome Common Meaſure to them one after an- 
other, Where the Agreement or Difagreement 
is not viſible to the Eye of their natural Inftin& 
by a mere Juxta-Poſition Then it is not un- 


likely that they would reduce their dim im- 


perfect Affirmations and Negations into ſome 
Form of Argumentation very like our Syllogiſin 


(which I hope might in ſuch a Caſe be of Ser- 


F f 2 vice 
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| vice to Brutes, tho' not allowꝰd ſo to Mer) | 
1 As it hath been argued to the great Credit and 

b | Reputation of Hands, that in fall Purſuit ef 
bi | the Game they Syllogize, when they are at A 1 


3 Loſs by the meeting of three different ways. 

5 As extravagant as this is, it doth not come 

*' to that of a Man's inſinuating, that Brutes m 

i | have ſome degree of Reaſon, from' a ena | 

1 verſation of an old experienced Parrot upon 

Wl the Subject of feeding Poultry. To this height | 
8 of Reaſon not much leſs than human, have the 


== partial Advocates for Birds and Beafl adyan- 
| ced them; unmercifuly excluding from this 


ö | | Privilege the whole race of Fiſhes; which ſurely | 
1 5 to be preſumed as truly rational in their 
1 way, tho” leſs able to Speak for themſelves: 


When at the ſame time they are fuch proſeſ- 

ſed Enemies of Mankind, that they bring'Us | 
down to the level of Brutes; by maintaining 
that mere Matter may be cated with a Power | 
of Thinking. 805 n ee 


* 
gw way 


"00 + 


22 


, & De 


'Tr is very obſervable) that vehoſeighho" will | 
not allow Regſon (not even that degree ob it 
which conſiſts in Illation and Iaference) to be 
the Diſtinguiſhing Character between Men and | 
Brutes; do however place it in Aſtraction or | 
the Power of forming General Ideas: As if De- 
duction of Conſequences were not a more Ele- 
vated Work of Reaſon, than that of making 
the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea or Coney i 
tion we have of any orie Individual, ſtand in 
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our Mind to Repreſent the whole Kind; which 
after all metaphyſical Nicety is the true Mean- 
ing of that hard Word. Tho? Brutes for want 
of Reafon cannot do this Inwardly, ſo as to have 
thus an Univerſal Idea of the Kind; yet the Idea 
of; One Man or One Dog impreſſed upon their 
Imagination, ſerves them to diſtinguiſh all the 
Individuals of the whole Species Outwardly, one 
alter - another, as the Impreſſions of them are 
made ſucceſſively upon their Senſes: So that 
theſe Men have unluckily placed the Di/tin- 
guiſbing Character in that particular Inſtance of 
Reaſon, wherein Brutes make the Neareſt Ap- 
proaches to Man. : 
W have now brought the Mind of Man 
to the utmoſt extent of that Knowledge, it can 
have of Things merely Temporal. It had by 
Nature the ſimple original Ideas of Senſation 
only, for a Groundwork of all its Knowledge; it 
hath made various Zranſpoſitions, Alterations, 
and Combinations of them without Number. 
From obſerving the Manner of exerting its own 
Operations upon thoſe Ideas, it is come to a 
very-diftin&t Conſciouſneſs of all thoſe Opera- 
tions. Out of 7heſe, in Conjunction with thoſe 
Ideas upon which they operate, it has raiſed up 
to itſelf Complex Notions and Conceptions with- 
out End; and laid them all up in the com- 


ng mon Store-hoyſe the Imagination; either to re- 


main there as they are, or to undergo any Far- 
ther Alterations or Combinations, at the ar- 
25 111 bitrary 
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bitrary Will and Pleaſure of the Intellect. And 
laſtly, it bath increaſed all this into an immenſe *' 
Fund of Knowledge, by that noble Operation 
of Deduction and Conſequence ;- which in our q 
Condition. of Infirmity ſupplies the place of 


Intuition, by fathoming with a Line thoſe | 
Depths Where the Naked Eye of the Mind can- 


not ſee to the Bottom; and by the NN | 


of a common Meaſure to ſuch Heights and Di- 


VR by any N as and near nen 


1 HE Mind ticvingy thus propteded to the 1 
ubmalt Bounds of things merely Natural, let 
us ſtop a while here, to behold it at this Stage 
of its Progreſs; and to obſerve all our Idea- 
Mongers daily loading it with Fetters and 
| Shackles, left it ſhould make any. Attempt to 
move one Step Farther. And yet nothing is 
plainer than that all hitherto is no more than 
Scalar Knowledge; and that tho' within this 
Compals men may arrive to the greateſt In- 
ſight attainable into all things on his Side | 
Heaven; nay tho' they could fee thro the 
whole Series and Chain of ſecond  Canſes and | 
their Bfe#s, ſo that one Link of it did not 
eſcape their Obſervation: And ould calculate 
all the Motions of the heavenly Bodies to an 
Inſtant, yet all this is but Secular Knovyledge | 
Mill ; and if the Mind of Man could exerit itſelf 
no Farther, there would not be the leaft room 
leſt for any Knowledge of Religion natural or | 
revealed. AdG co 


ances, as it cannot bring Together ſor a ſingle 1 
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RD n omit ö 8 
Acco dre to their anderen Prin- | 
1 ciple, That if our Words do not ſtand — Ip EAsB, 
3 #zhey ure Sounds and nothing elſe; that the Mind 
neither doth non cun extend itſelf farther thun 
Tay do; and that where tue haute no IogAs 
7 our Reaſoning Stops, and we are at an end of our 
S Reckoning; it is plain that the Mind is tied 
down altogether to Objects of Senſation ; of 
3 which-only, as we have ſeen, it can properly 
I {peaking have, Dirett and Immediate Idas; and 
that it can never carry one Thought bey ond 
e the fix'd Stars, any more than if all Jos tan 
t them were an empty Void. Nay this Conſe- 
e FF quence from thoſe Principles would be never- 
;- F theleſs true, tho' we ſhould allow our ſelves to 
d ; 
0 


. 
n 


* 


„ 


have Simple original Ideas of the Operations of our 

s own ind; and tho! we ſhould moſt abſurdly 

is call our Complex Notions and Conceptions of 
n things here below, by the Name of Ideas. For 
bis all theſe are ſtill within our ſcanty limited Sy- 
- ſtem; and will not give us the. leaſt Direct 


de View over its Bounds ; from whence we might 
he # form any one ſuch Idea, or even Complex No- 
id ion or Conception, not only of the real rue 
ot Nature, but even of the Exiſtence of any thing 
te in another World, as we have of things Here 


an Which are within the Immediate Reach and Com- 
ge 'F pals of Senſe and Reaſon. But much leſs can 
elf F they help us to any Direct Idea or Notion ei- 
m Wer * the Exiſtence of God, or 1 his real ue 
or | aten | Ff 4A Mature 


„ 
— 
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much the ſame with 
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Nature- and Attributes; which is the Founda- 
tion wy al Religion fatiteb and revealed. 
9 1 eon 3 10210 2 ul 10 3 e 
TRHO the Men, yes lay down theſe. Poſi- 


tions, do not Expre/ly or in Profeſſion renounce 


all Natural Religion at leaft ; yet they plainly 
Con- 


deftroy even This by immediate n 


ſequence ; whilft under Colour of adhering -to 


the ſtricteſt Senſe, and Reaſon, and Evidence 
they lay an Injurious and Unnataral Reſtraint 
upon the Underſtanding, and tye it down to 
the Objects or Ideas of Senſation only. Inſo- 


much that the unavoidable Effect of that Doc- 
trine in which they would be thought to excel, 


is plainly the precluding us from all Know- 
ledge of any thing beyond this viſible Frame, 
which muſt therefore be to us the Univer ſei: 
And upon Their Principles, our Caſe muſt be 
at of thoſe homebred 
ignorant Peaſants, who cannot be perſuaded 
to Know or Believe there is any Earth or Sky 
Ong the Tops os the nue Nu 


Sly Cc H A P. VII. = 
7 have Knowledge of things, was | 
+ we have no Ideas. 


I H of theſe Men matic an open and vain 


Urmof Limits of human Underſtanding ;' we 
muſt 


Profeſſion of their Progteis even to the 4 
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muſt however leave them far behind us, and 
proceed to ſhew how the Mind comes by. the 
Knowledge of things whereof it neither hath, nor 
can have any Ideas. | | : ” 


TE Intellect by the foregoing Operation 
of Deduction or Inference, doth from the Ex- 
iftence of things Material and ſenſible, infer 
not only the Poſſible, but the Probable Exiſ- 
tence of things Immaterial and imperceptible in 
General; that is, of things whoſe very Exiſtence 
would have been utterly unknown to the Mind 
otherwiſe than by this Conſequence ; and which 
will always remain unknown otherwiſe than by 
Analogy whilſt we are in this World, both as 
to their whole Nature, and Manner of Exiſtence. 
Wherefore as we neither have, nor can have any 
ſuch Perception or Idea of them in any degree 
as we have of things Material and Human; ſo 
neither is it poſſible to expreſs them in any 
Language ſo peculiar to them, that it ſhall not 
be Firſt more applicable to things whereof we 
have a Diredt Perception and Idea, or an Imme- 
diate Conſciouſneſs. We can find out no Proper 
Terms tor diſtinguiſhing, and expreſſing things 
utterly Inconceivable to us by any Proper Ideas 
or Direct Conceptions, as all Spiritual Beings are: 
So that we are under an abſolute Neceſſity of 
Conceiving them by ſuch Ideas and Notions as 
are Already in the Mind; and of Expreſſing all 


| our Knowledge of them in ſuch Words and 


Language, as were Familiar to us before any 
3 | Infe- 
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Inference at all was 1 in hen to their 
* 8 . a 5 f 


Ir we had as Clear and Diſtint an: Idea of 
the Subſtance or Properties of Spirit, as we 
have of Bedily Subſtance or its Properties; the 
Exiſtence of Spirits would be known to us by 
their Ideas, as the Exiſtence of Matter is known; 
and not by any Reaſoning or Deduction only 
from the Exiſtence of things Material: But 
this is ſo far from being true, that We have no 
Idea at all of the Subſtance or Properties of 
Spirit. We can diſcern one and the ſame Bo- 
dily Subſtance with all our five Sex/es ; but we 
cannot diſcern a pure Spirit by r. one of them, 
or by all of them — * 


Bu r why have we as Char A an 
Idea of Spiritual Subſtance, as we have of Cor- 


poreal Subſtance? Becauſe we axe equaly Igno- 


rant of Both, and can have no Idea at all of 


Either; this is a new Method indeed of Ar- 


guing. But ſays the celebrated Author of that 
grand Solœciſm, We have equaly clear and 
diſtin& Ideas of their Qualities. Suppoſe this 
were true, how doth it prove that we have 
Equaly char and Di int Ideas of their Subſtances ; 
or that we are Equaly ignorant of them? But 
this happens to be as falſe as the other, nay 
doubly falſe; for we have not as clear and di- 


ſtinct Ideas of the Operations of the Mind, as we 


bare of the ſenſible 3 of Corporeal Sub- 


ſtance. 


P . 
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ſtance. We have Immediate, ſimple, originul 
Ideas of the Qualities of corporeal Subſtance, 

by Impreſſion from outward Objects; but 
there are No Ideas within us of the Operations 
of the Mind; ſo that the Operations 7 hemſelves { 
are diſcerned, and not any Ideas inſtead of them: 
And that too no otherwiſe than by a Conſciouſ= 
neſs of the Mind's operating from the firſt up- 
on Ideas of Senſation; and afterwards upon thoſe 
Compound Ideas and Complex Notions which it 
raiſes up to itſelf out of them. | 


Bo v whatis yet more abſurd, granting that 
we had As clear and Di/tin Ideas of the Qua- 
3 lities or Operations of our Mind, ſuch asThink- 
ing, Knowing, Doubting , and Power of Moving, 
as of Corporeal Qualities; yet this would give 
us no Idea either of the Qualities or Sub- 
ſtance of a Spirit + For in Man theſe are all 
the joint Operations of Spirit and Matter 
in eſſential nion and Conjunction; which 
can give us no Ideas of the Qualities and Ope- 


3% rations of a Subſtance Purely immaterial, and in- f 
; tirely Independent of Matter. And what is yet 4 
Vorſt of all is, that if mere Matter is capable "I 
of having the Powers of Thinking, Willing, [i 
| Knowing, Doubting, as the aforeſaid Author #1 

contends; then Theſe Properties can give us i 


no Ideas or diſtinguiſhing Marks of things which 
are Not Matter; and which muſt conſequently 
be endued with Kzowledee without that Z hinł- 
ing, which (upon this Suppoſition of his) muſt 
either be a Quality Eyential to Matter, or elſe 
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Change the very Effence of Matter, whenever it 
RI DI! nr ib C 

I sHALL take this Opportunity of remark- 
ing here, that I ſuppoſe what led the Author 
abovementioned into this profound Error of 
a Poſſibility that Thinking may be ſuperadded to 
Matter; was his not * HUN 
tween our being capable of Abſtractedly conſi- 
dering the Propertiee:.ef a — 
conſidering or regarding at the ſame time the 
Subſtance Itſelfſ, which is very poſſible: And 
the having an Actual Perception or Idea of any 
2 Properties ſeparately and AHractealy 
rom the Subſtance itſelf, which is impoſſible; 
becauſe they cannot in Their Nature exiſt ſepa- 
rately from it. We cannot diſcern, or form 
an Actual Idea of the eſſential Properties Mit h- 
out the Subſtance; but according to common 
Sence we are ſaid to diſcern thoſe Properties 
In the Subſtance, or a Subſtance Vith ſuch Pro- 
perties: This is ſo evident chat a plain Man 
would laugh at you, if you ſhould tell him that 
he did neither taſte nor feel the Subſtance of the 
Morſel of Bread he was eating; and that for 
ought he knew he was chewing only a parcel 
of Properties, or Qualities. This abſurd Notion, 
I fay, of an Abſtration utterly Impoſſible (of 
which this Author is every where full) led him 
into an Opinion of the Poſſibility of an Actual 
Separation of an Eſential Property, from the Eſ- 
ſence or Subſtance itſelf; and into a Beliet that 
T hinking 
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Thinking could become a Superadded Property 
of Matter, without ſuperadding at the fame 
time the ſpiritual or thinking Subflancte. 
4 LSE G1 10 * | THEO 1 el 5.2 81 14 AH2 J 
even Obſcure'and Confuſed Tdea' of Spirit, that 


ſelves the beſt Complex Notion we can of an hu- 
man Mind, and then transferring it by Ana- 
E to an unknown Being. We do not, as the 
reſaid Author deſcribes it, ſorm an Idea of 
Spirit hy putting together many Simple Ideas 
of the Operations of our Mind, ſuch as 7hink- 
ing, Willing, Knowing, and Power of beginning 


Motion, and then by joining theſe in their 


Firft and Original Acceptation, and as differ- 
ing in Degrees of Perfection only, to a Subſtance 
of which we have as Clear and Diſtinct an Idea 
as we have of Body. But we firſt frame to our 
ſelves the beſt and moſt perfect Complex Notion 
we have of an human Mind, from a Conſci- 
ouſneſ5 of its various Operations upon material 

jets or their Ideas; and then we Subſtitute 
this Notion to repreſent Analggicaly a Being 
whole Sub/tance and Properties are of a quite 
Different Kind from ours; and utterly imper- 
ceptible and inconceivable, as they are in their 
Own Nature: The very Reaſon of which pro- 
ceeding. of the Underſtanding is, becauſe it is 
Neceſſary; for we can have no Idea either of 
the Real Properties or True Subſtance of Angel 
or Spirit; and if it were not for this way of 
Rs Procels 
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| Proceſs we could neither hin nor me of 
Bis ITS e een T2TFEI 1 


my | Sir. 4 


Fon this fame Reaſon it 1s, thit when 
Men Attempt to conceiye an Angel by any Sim- 
fle Tdea,' they do it by that'of the moſt Spiri- 
tuous Parts of Matter, of more vulgarly by 
that of a Flying Boy, or a Winged Head; . 


which they add the beſt Conception they ha 
of the Properties of an human Mind: Ahd 
they do for want of any Idea either of its Sub= 


france, or of its inconceĩvable Manner of Knows 


ledge without any neceſſary Concurrerice of _ 
terial Organs; which is thereſore no more 
formed by 7 hinking, than it is expreſſed or Fold 
— by Speaking. And accordingly 'the 
Language of Revelation often falls in with this 
more Vulgar way of conceiving Angels and'Spi 
rits; and ſpeaks of the Ton ngute, and Voice, and 
F boch and Mouth, and Fact, and Hand of all 
Angel; and the very Denomination itſelf is taken 
from the manner of one Man's Sending another 
about Buſinefs, and originaly denotes A Meſ- 


ſenger. 1 4 UF b 4 | 
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From FR Rand i Thin; $ OVER 
and buman, is infer 4 f the [neceſſary 
1 1 CG. | 


\R OM thus caferring the Probable Exiſt- 

ence of immaterial Beings in General, 
which we call Subfances from our groſs Idea 
of Matter; the Intellect by a natural Gradation 
proceeds to infer the Neceſſary Exiſtence of one 
immaterial Supreme Being, the F 1% Cauſe of 
all things. Becauſe the Mind perceives it to be 
2 flat Contradiction that the Beings which have 
been Produced, taken all together or ſingly, 
ſhould produce Themſelves ; or - that they 3 
poſſibly be produc'd or preſervd as the. 
otherwiſe than by the infinite Power an Wit. 
dom of an Intelligent Jgent: Which firft Cauſe 
mult be Without Beginning; fince it is like- 
wiſe flat Contradiction that he ſhould have 
made himſelf. 


? * ” 
L- 1 
1 13 4 a 


Wir n this plain, and neceſſary, and obvious 


Inference it is, that after the utmoſt Reach of 


the Underftanding i in the Knowledge of things 
Natural and merely Human, the Mind enters 
upon a glorious Scene of Action intirely New 
and upon a very Different manner of exerting 


and exerciſing all its Operations over again. 


Not 
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Not by employing itſelf Here as it did Before, 
upon any Direct and Immediate Ideas, ſuch as 
it had of things Natural and Senftble ; nor up- 
on any Obſcure Glimmering and Inperfect Ideas 
of things Supernatural and Imperceptible ; or 
then raiſing up to itſelf Complex Notions and 
Conceptions from obſerving its own various 
ways of Operating upon Such Ideas; or laſtly 
by making any Inferences and DeduQtions, in 
relation to Such Notions and Conceptions. 
No, but by chooſing out the Cleare// and moſt 
diſtin Notions and Conceptions we have A- 
2 formed, Originaly for the Opera 


— —— 
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tions and 
Perfections of our own Mind; and when they 
are put together into one complex Notion or 
Conception, properly and Immediately for the 
Mind of Man; then by Subſtituting that ve- 
ry Notion or Conception ſo formed for the Su- 
preme Being; and what was a Dire# and 
Immediate Conception before, becomes thus af- 
terwards a Mediate, Indiredt, and Analogical Re- 
preſentation of that incomprehenſible Being, for 
whom we can have no Direct Conception or 
Idea. Thus it is that, as the ſimple Ideas of 
Senſation only are the whole Foundation and 
firit Materials of all Knowledge merely Na- 
tural and Human; ſo fome of thoſe Complex 
Notions and Conceptions raiſed up from the 
immediate Operations of the Mind upon Them, 
do become a New Foundation, and Secondary 
Set of Materials for the whole Superſtructure 
of all Religion, as well Natural as r 
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Tur Method by which the aforementioned 
Author ſays we frame a Complex Idea of God, 
is by putting together the Simple Ideas we have 
from Reflection, of thoſe Qualities and Powers 
which we find it better to Have than to be 
Without, ſuch as the Idea we have of Knouledge 
(which is perſorm'd by Thinking) together with 
the Ideas of all the other moſt perfect Operations 
and Properties of an human Intellect and Will; 
as alſo the Ideas of all the commendable A 


fections of the Mind; and then Eularging all 


theſe without Bouhids, in their Original Accep- 
tation, and in Degree only, by adding the Idea 
of Infinity to each of them: And likewife by 
adding Ideas even of Senſation, ſuch as thoſe of 


Exiſtence, Duration, and Extenſion; and En- 


larging them alſo to that Vaſtneſs to which 
Infinity can extend them. 


In which Doctrine, beſides the falſe and 
groundlefs Suppoſition of our having Ideas of 
Reflection, as Simple and Original as thoſe of Su- 


ſation; and the Abſurdity of calling it one 


Complex, inſtead of one Compourided Idea of many 


ſimple Ideas put together, which is a confuſed 


and indiſtinct way of ſpeaking : And alfo his 
ſuppoſing us here to have an Idea of Infinity, 
which we exprels by a Negative becauſe we 
have No Idea of it; to pals theſe over I ſay, 


which ought not to be paſſed over; there are 


two fundamental Errors in that Doctrine. 
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Tre firſt conſiſts in furniſhing; out this Idea 
of God as he calls it, by Enlarging thoſe Ope- 
rations and Affections of our Mind, in Conjunc- 
tion with the Ideas of Senſation beforemention- 
ed, even to Infinity: Which is in truth and re- 
ality no other than extending and aggravating 
io many Infirmities (even at the beſt) of our 
human Nature, and carrying them on to a 
boundleſs Degree, till they are Monſtrous be- 
yond all Imagination. The Bef and moſt per- 


fect, and indeed the Only Proper Conception 


we have of Kuoledge, is that which is per- 
form'd by Thinking and the various Modes of 
it; which is the Action of Matter as well as 
Spirit operating together in eſſential Union - Tt 
is a Gradual and Succeſſrve Operation, and all 
the Modes of it expreſs their own E/ential Im- 
perfection; ſuch as Reaſoning, Inferring, Deubt- 
ing, Deliberating, Judging. So that when we 
apply to God Infinize Knowledge, we ought to 
be ſo far from attributing it to him as improved 
in Degree only, that to render it worthy of 
him, we muſt neceſſarily abſtract from the 
whole Kind, and Nature, and Manner of our 


Knowing; and remove from him all Thinking 


with the various Modes of it, as an eſſential In- 
Perfection of our compounded Humanity. When 


We apply the Word Knowledge to God, it im- 


ports an infinite Inconceivable Perfection; Au- 


ſcuerable to our imperfect manner of Knowledge 
by Thinking : And yet when we ſay God khows, 


we 
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we ſpeak as much Solid Truth, as when we ſay 
Man knows; only with this Difference, that by 
the Foxmer we mean an infinite inconceivable 
Perfection of the Divinity; by the Latter we 
expreſs the infirm State and Condition of our 
Humanity. And thus it is for want of Any 


| Idea of that divine Perfection, and of any more 
Proper Term to- expreſs it, that we uſe the 
Words Knowledge and Thinking in common both 


for God and Man. 


Again, the beſt Idea or Conception we have 
of Power, is from Strength of Body, or a 
Mighty Arm; from a Multitude of Men diſ- 
ciplined for Var; or the moving our Body by 


Willing it. The beſt Conception we have of 
Goodneſs, is that which conſiſts in the Informing 


our Lader ſlandings in Matters of Duty; recti- 
fying our Will,; reſtraining and regulating our 
22 and Aſfections; and in Benevolence 
from one Mam towards Another. The only Idea 
or Conception we have of Exiſtence, is of that 
of Corporeal Subſtance, as of a Pebble or of a 
Fly; or at beſt of Matter and Spirit in eſſential 
Union, Nor can this any way be Enlarged or 
improved, but by enlarging the Object which 
exiſts to an immenſe and boundleſs Size; or 
by Multiplying the Beings of the ſame Kind 
which do exiſt, If it is ſaid, that the Idea of 
Exiſtence may be enlarged by our Idea of Du- 


ration, or by the Continuance of that Exiſtence ; 


this itſelf neceſſarily implying Succeſſion, is ano- 
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ther Inperfection of the Creature altogether un- 
worthy of God. Our Idea of Extenfjon, which 
we have from Space or Body; and our Only Per- 
ception of Pleaſure and 4. which we 
have from a Conſciouſneſs of the Gratification 
of our Appetites, and Paſſions, and Defires, are 
likewiſe altogether Unworthy of God. 


THvus we ſee what an Unnatural hideous 
Compoſition is made up for our Notion of God, 
by enlarging or improving even our Bef} Ideas 
and Choiceſi Conceptions, in Degree alone, as 
far as we can extend them towards Infinity ; 
and how it is highly Injurious to his Majeſty and 
Excellency to apply any of thoſe Words, with 
their Proper and Original Ideas or Conceptions, 
to his Incomprehenfible Perſections. This is 
plainly no other than putting together ſo ma- 
ny Infinite Imperfettions of the Creature, to make 
up our complex Notion of the infinitely Perfect 
Creator. Nay tho' we could ſuppoſe all thoſe 
preceding Inſtances to be real Perfections in 


us, and So far not unworthy of God; yet the 


very Addition of Infinity to each of them, would 
intirely alter their Nature, and render them. 


Perfections of quite another Kind; for nothing 


that is Finite, can be of the fame Kind with 


that which is Infinite. 


Tx ſecond Error yet more groſs, and 
more Pernicious in its Conſequences, conſiſts in 


his ſuppoſing, that by putting together the 


Simple 
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Simple Ideas, we are ſaid to have, of the Ope- 
rations and Aﬀettions of our own Mind; and 
thoſe Ideas of Senſation - beſorementioned, we 
come by as Direct and Immediate a Conception, 


or Idea as he calls it, of God, as we have of the 


Mind itſelf; nay by as clear and diſtinct an Idea of 
his very Subſtance, as we have ofthe Subſtance of 
a Flyora Pebble. Thisis in Purſuance of that de- 


teſtably falſe Maxim, That we have no Knowledge | 


beyond our ſimple Ideas : But the truth is perfectly 
the Reverſe, for hy that means we come by a Me- 
diate only and Indirect Notion or Conception of 
God ; and ſuch as exhibits to us nothing of the Re- 
ality ofhis True Nature, Subſtance, or Attributes as 
they are In themſelves; in the Attainment of 
which Conception, the Intellect proceeds thus. It 
firſt frames to itſelf as clear and diſtinct a Complex 
Notion as it can of the Mind of Man, by uni- 
ting and combining all its own moſt perfect 
Operations into one: This Notion or Concep: 
tion, already formed, and Originaly apply'd to 
Our ſelves, is attributed in the whole, as well 
as in every part of it, to a Being or Subſtance 
Incomprehenſible ; and then becomes an Analo- 
gical Repreſe entation on y, of the Real, internal 
and infinite Perfections of the 1 Nature; 
of which we have not the leaſt Dnperfect, Obs 
ſcare, or glimmering Perception or Idea. 


Wr are ſo far from having any Direct and 


Immediate Ideas of the Exiſtence, and Proper- 
ties or Attributes of God; or any Clear and Di- 
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tinct Idea of his SubPance,” that we have no Idea 

at all of them For His manner of Exiſtence 
we conceive as well as we can by our Own; and 
we come to the Knowledge of it, not by any tach 
immediate Conſciouſneſs as we have of our own 
but by Conſequence and Deduction firſt, and 
afterwards by Revelation. His Attri butes we 
conceive by the Operations, and Properties, 
and Affections of our Mind; and the only Idea 
we can form of his Immaterial Subfrance, i is from 
that of the moſt ſpirituous Corporeal Subſtance, 
tho” theſe two are directly Oppofit ſte and ir incom- 
patible. 


Tus we ſee, as I obſerved before, that 
our immediate conſcious Conceptions of the 
Mind, and all its Operations z together with all 

Ideas of Senſation; and the Terms expreſ- 


ſing them, in their Fir/t and Pro = Accepta- 


tion, muſt be Removed from the divine Nature 
as ſo many Imperfetions, not only of the Cea- 
ture, but of a Creature of a very low and In- 

erior Degree: And whenever they are tranſ- 
fer'd to the Divinity, it muſt be by Analogy 
only. Inſomuch that *he fame 8 


Which being put toy cher in the Strict and 


Proper Acceptatior of the Terms expreſſing 
them, make up tie complex Notion of Our 
Mind; when transfer'd to the divine Nature, 
do denote ſo many infinite 'Unknown Perfec- 
tions; and are the very Ingredients \ which make 


8 our * Ne otion of God. N ow becauſe | J 
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the Intelle& fo Naturaly and inſenſibly falls in- | 
to this way of conceiving him, we may rea- 
ſonably fiom thence conclude, that there muſt 

be ſuch a ſecret Parity of Reaſon, and Corre- 


[pondent Analogy between the Operations of our | 
Mind, and the infinite Perfections of God ; ; 
that it renders all our Conceptions and Mora ; 
Reaſonings concerning him, as Solid and 7rue, ; 


as if they did Dire#ly and Immediately exhibit _ 
to us the Reality of his internal Nature. 3 


Tus it is that the Intellect infers and 
concludes that this ſupreme Being, whom it | 
calls by the Name God, the firſt Cauſe of all | 
3 things, muſt have all 4b/olute and Conſummate 
Perfections in himſelf; but ſuch as are altoge- 
ther Iucomprebenſible, and infinitely beyond 
any Conception of ours: Which it therefore | 
deſcribes moſtly by Negative Terms; and 
thoſe of them which are exprels'd in Poſitiue 
Terms, being no other than the natural Per- 
fections of the Creature, bo concludes muſt. be 


Inperfectious when attributed in their Literal 
and Proper Acceptation ito him. who is altoge- | 
ther Supernatural, and the Creator of them all. 
So that none of thoſe PerfeRions, even the 
Greateſi of an human Mind, can be ſpoken of 
him, ſo as to expreſs his infinitely perfect Na- 
tare and Attributes Nor indeed any otherwiſe 
than as they are transfer'd to him by way of 
Repreſentation only, and Analogy ; and as they 
denote and Symbolize ſome real Correſpondent 
Gg 4 Per- 
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Perſections of the Divinity, whereof ours are 


but ſo many diſtant, imperſect, and tranſient 


1 mages. 


As God is realy and intirely of another 


Kind, in Effence and Subſtance, from all his Crea- 


tures; ſo likewiſe the Intellect concludes that 
his manner of Exiflence, together with his i- 
tributes, muſt be not only different in Degree 
of Perfection, but neceſſarily of quite another 


Kind from thoſe of the moſt glorious Beings of 


the Creation; 'and much more from thoſe of 
our human Nature, who are perhaps in the 
loweſt Rank of intelligent Agents. But fince 


there can be no Perfection in the Creature, any 
otherwiſe than as it bears Some Reſemblance or 


Similitude of him, who is the Fountain of it 
all; then all Intelligent Creatures eſpecialy muſt 
be more or leſs perfect, as they bear a greater 


or leſs Semblance and Analggy with his infinite 
incomprehenſible Perfections: And conſequent- 


ly all their Notions and Conceptions of the Di- 


vine Being muſt be more or leſs ſublime, ex- 


alted, and exact; in Proportion to that Reſem- 
blance which their Or eſſential Perfections 


bear to his, who is the Standard of all Perfec- 


on 
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EAP. IX. 
From the Exiſtence of God, and the ſeve- 
"ral Relations he bears 10 Mankind, 
the ſpeculatrve Knowledge of natural 
Religion is infer d. 


ROM thus inferring the neceſſary Exiſ 
tence, and infinite Perfection of God, as 
he i is Abſelutely | in himſelf; the Intelle& natu- 
raly proceeds to the more particular Conſi- 
deration of the ſeveral Relations he bears to us, 
and we to him: And as we think and po 

of all his eſſential Perfe&ions when more 4 

lately conſiderd, by Correſpondence and Ana 

with thoſe Perſections, which are natural or ac- 
quired in Our ſelves; ſo we conceive all thoſe 
Relations likewiſe under the Semblance and 4- 
zalogy of fuch as we bear to One another, 


- FirsT we conceive him as our Maker : and 
becauſe we have no Idea of producing a thing 
into Being no part of which exiſted before; 
therefore we conceive it by that of a May's 
making a Statue, or any other Work of Art: 

And to this Inconceivable Operation of infinite 
Power we affix the peculiar Name Creation, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the Literal Sence of the 


Word Making, which is forming any Work of 


Ark o out of Pre- exiſtent Materials, of which we 
have 
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458 PROCEDURE of © - 
have a clear and diſtinct Idea. It is in this Ge- 
neral Sence only that God was ftiled Father, 


both by Jews and Heathen. 


[ 


Ac Ain we conceive him as our Governor. 


In which Conception both the Idea and the 
Word by which it is exprefſed, are borrowed 
from thoſe of an earthly Monarch: As our No- 
tion of the Manner of his governing the Uni- 


verſe is, from the Conceptions we have formed 


to our ſelves of the beſt Human Polity, and the 
manner of ruling a Temporal Kingdom, of which 
we have a clear and diftint Conception; 
but how God governs the Univerſe we know 
not. His Providence is originaly conceived, from 
the previous Notion we have of that commen- 
dable Care, and Forecaft, and Contrivance we 
obſerve among Men for providing all things 
convenient, and good, and neceſſary for the 
Publick. Thus again we conceive God as our 


Defender, and call him ſo, from the Notion we 


have firſt formed of one Man's defending ano- 
ther from any Aſſault or impending Danger, by 
this Wiſdom, or Strength of Body, or military 
Force. We ſtile and conceive Him our Deliverer 
from the Tegret Malice of evil Men, and the 
inviſible Power of the Spirits of Darkneſs; 
from that Viſible Help, and Affiſtance, and Kind- 
neſs wherehy one Man reſcues another out of 
the Hands of his inveterate Enemy. And 
We conceive him the inviſible Diſpoſer of all 
things, from thie Vi ſible Diſtribution Co 
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| THE UNDERSTANDING. 459 
Happineſs, or Riches, and Honours, and Pre- 
ferments in the State. So likewiſe it is by the 
ſame Analogy that he is ſtiled our King and Lord, 

from that Conception we have in the Mind of 
a Temporal Prince, ſurrounded with all the In- 
ſigns of Power, and Majeſty, and royal Gran- 
deur, YO RT Fe SFM 


Tx laſt Relation of the Supreme Deity 
to Mankind I ſhall mention is, that of our 
Judge. This Term, together with the Notion 
annexed to it, is taken originaly from that we | 
have of a Man's fitting upon a Bench for the | 

| 


Tryal of Criminals, and pronouncing an In- 
partial Sentence of Abſolution or Condemna- 
tion according to the Forms in our Courts of | 
Judicature : Or from a juſt Prince's Examina- 1 
tion and Inquiry into the Inclinations and Be- | 
| haviour of his Subjects, and his Equal Diſtri- 
bution of Rewards and Puniſhments according 
to their Merits or Demerits. is 


% AA 5 £2. ID . 


FRO M this laſt mentioned Relation of the 
Supreme Cauſe to us, as his Creatures endued 
with that Freedom of Will, and Liberty of Act- 
ing in every inſtance of Duty, this way or di- 

| rely the contrary, and that Power of Diſobey- 
ing which we experience in our ſelves; the In- 
tellect infers the Neceſſity of a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſbments in another World. 
This it doth by a plain and natural Conſe- 
quence from the unequal Diſtribution of Pro- 
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vidence ſo viſible in This Liſe; even to that | 


eſpecialy, and too often in Reputation and | 


and Obedience hereafter. Nay and from ob- 


neſs and Zendency to make Men Tranſgreſſors; 
and that Adver ſity on the contrary is apt to | 


form; which cannot be ſuppoſed of any true 
and Genuine Rewards and Puniſhments for Vir- Þ 
tue or Vice from the Supreme Being, : 


Relations of God to Mankind, naturaly follow Þ 


Property, and Creatures, and Subjects, and Chil- 
dren, in the ſame wide and extenſive Accepta- Þ 
tion of that Term, in which God is ſtiled Fa- 
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which we are to poſſeſs our Minds with the || 
higheſt Opinion, and Veneration, and Love of F 
God we are capable of doipg from the Opera- | 
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Degree that the moſt immoral Men are oſten 
the moſt Proſperous; perhaps that they may 
have all the Reward of a partial Obedience, 
and of a Mix d and Imperſect Virtue here : And 
that the ſtricteſt Obſervers of the Light of 
Nature are Sufferers by it in their Fortune 


Character; that they may have a more full 
Compenſation and Reward of a Sincere Virtue 


ſerving that temporal Proſperity hath an Apt- ; 


make corrupt and wicked Men reflect and Re- 8 


FRO M the Conſideration of thoſe ſeveral 


the ſeveral mutual and correſpondent Relati- Þ 
ons of Us towards Him; as being his peculiar Þ 


ther by the Light of Nature only. Hence 
in immediately ariſe all the Duties of Na- 
tural or Moral Religion; for a Foundation of 


tions 
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at tions of our own Minds, and from all the Per- 
n I {ions in the viſible Part of the Creation. We 
are to conceive him as a Being altogether fo 
Incompre hen ſible, that we come by the Know- 
ledge of his very Exiſſence by Deduction only 
and Conſequence; and not from any Direct 
Conception or Idea we can have of his real 
Nature itſelf; and are therefore obliged, for 
want of better, to think and ſpeak of him in 
the moſt exalted Conceptions and Expreſſions, 
whereby we think and ſpeak of our ſelves, or 
of the moſt glorious Objects in Nature. As 
we neceſſarily infer in General that he muſt have 
all conſummate and infinite Perfection; and 
yet find we can have no direct Conception or 
Idea of any Particular Perfections as they ſub- 
fiſt in his Real Nature; fo we neceſſarily aſcribe 
to him all the particular Perfections of our own 
rational Nature : Theſe we call his Attributes, 
becauſe they are only Attributed to him; that 
is transfer'd from Man to God, and from Earth 
to Heaven; and do by Semblance and Ana 
only repreſent and expreſs the inconceivable, 


but Real however, and Correſtondent Perfections 
of the Divinity. 


HERE it is worth while to ſtop a little, 
and obſerve how great an Ingredient Faith is, 
cyen in a merely Moral Religion ; I mean that 
Faith which neceſſarily includes an Aſſent of 
the Mind to the ruth and Reality of things 
utterly Incomprebenſible, and of the Nature 

whereof 
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462 _ PRroctburtE or 
whereof we can have no Conception or Idea, | 


atherwiſe than by Semblance and Analbgy with 


the things of this World ; whether we come | 
to the Knowledge of their Exiſtence by Reaſon | 
or Revelation. It is of this Faith the Apoſtle | 
fays, that without it Ir is impoſſible to pleaſe God; 
and he inſtances in a Point of Natural Religion, 
For he that cometh to God muſt believe that he is; 
and that he is a Rewarder of them that diligently | 


feek him. Which Character of a Rewarder is 


founded upon his Power, and Wiſdom, and | 
Goodneſs. and upon the reſt of his Divine At- 


tributes that are 7hemſelves all Objects of Faith 


according to the Apoſtle's Definition of it, . 
Faith is the Subſtance of Hinge hoped for . Which 1 
Subſtance is in this Life repreſented in Types 


and Images; ſo that we Hope for things in 


another World whereof we have here no Di- 
rect Perception or Idea. The Evidence of things | 
not ſeen, that is either by the Direct Eye of 
Body or Mind; but Charly and Diſtindiy con- 
ceived and underſtood in their Types and Re- 
preſentatives: In which we have a full Proof 


and Evidence of the true Subſtance and Real | 


Exiſtence of the Antitypes, tho”, as they are in | 
themſelves, they be now utterly inconceivable. | 
Thus the Sum and Import of this Definition 
of the Apoſtle's is, that the things of another 
World are now the Immediate Objects of our | 
Knowledge and Faith, only in their Types and 
Repreſentatives ; and the Mediate Objects of 
Both, as to their True Nature and Subſtance and | 
| I Reality. 
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Reality. So far is Faith from being confined 
to the My/teries of the Goſpel, that it was of the 
very Eſſence of Religion from the Days of 
Abel; and the moſt noble Acts of Faith were 
exerted by Him, and by Enoch, and Noah, and A. 
braham, and the ſacceeding Patriarchs, and Moſes, 
before any of the inſpired Writings appear- 
ed in the World. 2 

. 


UH CHAP. X 
be Practical Duties of Natural Reli- 
* gon, inferd from that Speculative 
* MAnowledge. 


of Natural Religion founded on the inconceiv- 
able Perfections of the Divine Nature, and the 
ſeveral Relations it bears to Mankind ; all which 
require from us ſuitable Returns of Fear and 
Love, of Honour and Gratitude; and of Obedience 
to all the Dictates of Right Reaſon Which are 
the Laws of Nature, that is of God who hath 
endued us with that Reaſon, and with Freedom 
of Mill, and Power for the Obſervance of thoſe 

| Laws. Theſe Laws of Nature are unavoidably 
divided firft, into Religious Morſbip both of 
Body and Mind to be paid to God alone, as to 
the only Object of Worſhip among Invi/ible 
Beings. Secondly, into a becoming and _ 
| | table 
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ROM Matters of Faith, the Intellect pro- 
ceeds to infer all thoſe Pyactical Duties 
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table Treatment of our Fellow Creatures, in all 
Inſtances of Behaviour; which Branch of Duty, 
from the manifold Corruption and Oþſcurity 
in which it was involved under uninlightned 
Reaſon among Jews and Heathens, is now re- 
duced with Clearneſs and Certainty to one uni- 
verſal Rule of Action, FVhatſcever ye would that 
Men ſhould do unto you, do ye alſo unto them: 80 
that upon an imaginary Change of Condition 
and Circumſtances with any other Perſon, it is 


_ almoſt impoſſible to err in Judgment unleſs 


thro” Perverſneſs and Partiality. And laſtly 
into the ſeveral Duties owing to Our ſelves, with 
regard to our Private Happinefs and Perfection; 
the Sum of which conſiſts in the Reſtraining 
our Appetites, and the Regulation of our Paſ- 
ſions according to Reaſon. 

THe Intelle& having, in the Series and 
Order before deſcribed, attain'd at length to a 
commendable Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 
God, and of his Attributes; and of the ſeveral 
Relations which he bears to Mankind ; which 
ate the Foundations of Faith in him, and of 


Divine Worſhip ; together with that of all other 
Practical Duties in Religion merely Moral, has 


gone the whole length of its Chain, and can- 


not by its own Natural Powers take one Step 


farther, Here then we are arrived at the Ut- 
moſt Limits of human Underſtanding, tet out 
by God and Nature; ſuch as are utterly Im- 
paſſable, and never to be ſurmounted by the 
LE. utmoſt 
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utmoſt Efforts, and higheſt Flights of Unix 
lightened Senſe and Reaſon, 


AccorDINGLY here it is, that all the 
Oppoſers of Revelation ſet up their Standard; 
where they labour with all their Force and 
Artifice, to guard and defend theſe Frontiers of 
theirs ; by hindering all Attempts of the Mind 
to obtain any Degree of Supernatural Know- 
ledge, which might be Conveyed from Heaven 
over thoſe ſcanty Bounds, to the Side of Nature. 
They will not ſuppoſe any Knowledge neceſ- 


1 ſary to Religion, beyond the Immediate Reach 


of thoſe Faculties interwoven with our Frame; 
or which cannot be attained by the ſame Un- 
aſſeſted and uninterrupted Method of Proceed- 
ing, and continued Chain of Conſequences, by 
which the Mind of Man attains to any Other 
kind of Knowledge merely Temporal and Hu- 
man. Their Perſuaſion is, that neither the 
Mind nor Conſcience has any thing to do with 
things, whereof Men, without any immediate 
Light from Heaven, cannot form to themſelves 
lome Direct Idea or Conception: Such reveal'd 
Truths they call a Knowledge without any Kind 
of Ideas; and a Faith without Knowledge ; both 
which they eſteem Unreaſonable in God to re- 
quire, and altogether Inpracticable and unne- 
ceſſary in reſpect of May. 


Tuts would have been a very juſt way of 


A guing, if Man had continued in that Frame 


H h and 
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and Temper of Body and Mind wherein he 
was firſt made: But we are now, not as the 
Hypotheſis of thoſe Men moſt abſurdly ſup- 
polcs; in an original Healthy State of Nature; 
but in one which is new and ſuperinduc'd, and 
altogether Pyeter natural. We find by ſad Ex- 
perience that we labour under a broken and 
crazy Conſtitution, with great Dimneſs of Sight 
in our Underſtanding; Crookedneſs in our Will; 
Diſtortion in all the Paſſions and Aſfedtians of i 
the inferior Soul; together with Corruption 
and Pollution in all the Appetites of the Body. 


In this Condition our mere Moraliſts would 
have the Purblind ſickly Mind of Man judge 


for itſelf; and work out a Cure intirely upon | ö 
the Strength of its Own Judgment, without 
the leaſt Advice or Help from Heaven. : 


THER fatal Error is, that they inſiſt 
wholiy on the Light of Nature alone, in this 
Unnatural State of Mind; and will chooſe to 
ſee with no other than this obſcure, uncertain, 
expiring Light; which was ſo near being Ex- 


 tingaiſid, that it could never have recover'd 


without being Kindled anew from Above. So 
that all their Boaſts of Natural Religion only, | 
excluſive of Revelation, is but glorying in their 
Shame. And vainly magnifying that Weakneſs 
of the Underſtanding, by which it is in the very 
Condition of the Man in the Goſpel, Who ſaw 
Men as Trees walking when his Eyes were but 
halt open'd ; and which render'd it utterly * 
| 2 | | able 
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able of itſelf to contribute any thing to its 


own Cure; and therefore neceſſarily required 
Diſcipline, and Regimen, and a Phyſician of 
Souls, We were 1o far from being able of Our 
ſelves to form any true Judgment upon the ſuf= 
ficient Means and Method of our Recovery, by 
the Light of Nature; that it could not have 
helped us even to any account of the true Cauſe 
of our Diſſemter; and of that fatal Step by which 
we were plunged into this deplorable State of 
Blindneſs and Corruption: Which all Men 
have ever bewail'd, but could never account 
for without Reyelation ; from whence alone 
we learn that it was not our Original Frame, 
as we firſt came out of the Hands of God. 
Here therefore we are to fix our Foot, for e- 
vincing the abſolute Neceſſity of ſome imme- 
diate expreſs Revelation from Heaven; and muſt 
lay it down as a certain Truth, in Oppoſition 
to what is Syppos'd and Inſinuated by the Mag- 
nifters of Mere Reaſon. 'That Mankind, in its 
Preſent State of Degeneracy, is to be conſider'd; 
not in Poſſeſſion of the Divine Laws Fair an 
Laegible, as they were originaly written on the 
Tables of our Heart by the Finger of God; and 
ſtill remaining hole and Intire But as they 
are Broken to Pieces, and Shatter'd; like thoſe 
lively Emblems of them which Moſes, fill'd with 
Juſt Indignation, daſhed againſt the Stones. 
So that the whole Sum of all our Knowledge 
in Religion merely Natural, is nothing more 
Now, than the Poor Remains of the Firſt Tran- 
| H h 2 feript; 
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ſeript; and only ſome Few, Imperfect, and Un- 


certain Hints recover'd by the laborious Ga- 
theri ng up, and Precing of the F ragments. 


CHA P. XI. 
The Neceſſity, and Manner of Revelation. 


E RE we are come at length to the Ut- 

moſt Advancement of human Underſtand- 

ing, and the higheſt Elevation of the Mind of 
Man by Divine Revelation; whereby it is raiſed 
above itſelf, and above all things in this World, 
to take a Clear and Delightful Proſpect of an- 
other; whereof it had but a very Ob/cure un- 
certain View before. This opens to the Mind, 
all at once, a New and immenſe Scope, and 
ſpacious dene of ſolid and ſubſtantial Know- 
ledge : From which all the Adverſaries of Re- 
veal d Religion unhappily preclude themſelves, 
as from a kind of Utopia or Fairy Land, where- 
in all is mere Dream and Viſion; where Men 
muſt leave their Regſon behind them at their | 
firſt Entrance; and give a Looſe to the ground- | 
leſs and extravagant Amuſements of a warm 
Imagination. In this they are ſo fix'd and po- 
fitiy ve, that they ever inſinuate the Term 
ReveLatION to import nothing more than | 
Ignor auce and Superſtition. But their not diſ- 
ccrning the abſolute Necęſſity of Revelation, is 
a fad Effect and Conſequence of that Blindneſs | 
of their wanertanding, which it was intended | 
2 to 
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to Heal and inlighten: And Men are never in 
a more Deplorable Condition, than when they 
remain altogether Inſenſible in a Mortal Diſtem- 
per; and cannot be perſuaded they ſtand in 
need of any Cure or Remedy. 


THrar the native Powers and Faculties of 
the whole Man were all out of Order and mi- 
ſerably broken and corrupted, the wiſeſt of the 
Heathens were thoroughly ſenſible, and fadly 
lamented: And that all this proceeded from a 
Voluntary Act of his own, and not from any 
Fatal Neceſſity, or Poſitive Decree and imme- 
diate Interpoſition of Almighty Power, we are 
informed by Scripture. Now, after Man had 
ſunk into ſuch a Condition of Infirmity and 
Corruption, as to be utterly unable to extri- 
cate himſelf; or to make any EfeFual At- 
tempt towards the Recovery of his original 
Frame and Temper of true Wiſdom and Inno- 
cence + That unnatural Change and Degene- 
racy muſt neceſſarily have either always Con- 
inued, and have been unavoidably Increaſed by 
Cuſtom and Habit thro' every Generation; or 
there muſt have been ſome Help or Remedy 
from Without. There could be no Alteration for 
the better of this daily declining State, and 
languiſhing Condition of the Soul, from Within; 
Nature had no Strength left to Work off the 
Diſtemper, which proceeded from a mortal 
and deadly Poiſon, greedily ſwallowed by our 
firſt Parents thro! a fatal Diſobedience and In- 
Hh 3 adyertency; 
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advertency; being treacherouſly handed out 
to them for the higheſt Cordial, by the com- 
mon Enemy of their whole Race. The Anti- 
dote or Remedy was paſt all Human Art or Pre- 
ſcription; and that it could be adminiſtred by 
Infinite Wiſdom alone is plain, fince the Opera- 
tion muſt have been according to the Nature 
and Diſpoſition of a Free Agent: The Healing, 
as well as the Corruption muſt have been in- 
tirely Voluntary ; and the Means, of our Reco- 
very muſt have been altogether adapted to that 
perfect Freedom of Will with which we were 
created, and without which we could not be 
either truly Yirtuousor Holy; and conſequently 
without our Oꝛen voluntary Concurrence, we 
could never be Reffor'd in any Degree to our 
primitive Frame and Conſtitution. 


SINCE therefore the Freedom of our Will 
was to be continued whole and [nviolabh, thro 
all the Diſpenſations of God towards Mankind 
for our Recovery; there was no reaſonable or 
Conceivable Way of effecting this, but by Ap- 
plication of proper Help and Aſſiſtance to the 
Natural Powers and Faculties of the Mind. 
And particularly to the Underſtanding, before 
there could be any room for the ſecret Opera- 
tion of the Spirit of God upon that of Man, 
for influencing the Vill. This was to be per- 
formed, not by any Sudden actual Llumination 
of it All at once; as Blindneſs is cur'd in the 
Body, when it is the immediate Reſult of Al- 
SY | mighty 
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mighty Power (for we might as well ſuppoſe 
God, after the Fall, to have firſt reduced Man 
to Nothing, and then to have made him over 
again a New Creature in a Literal Sence) But 
by Information or Revelation from Without, of 
ſuch Inſtances of Knowledge as were neceſſary, 
to enable us to become New Creatures in a truly 
Evangelical Sence; and which it was impoſſible 
for us to attain by any Inward Light or Strength 
of Reaſon. And accordingly this Divine In- 
formation was begun in the firſt Promiſe of 
the Seed of the Woman which was to Break the 
Serpent ] Head; and this was continualy Eu- 
larged and clear d up farther in ſucceeding Ages 
by New Reyelations, as the Gradual Corrup- 
tion and Exigencies of Mankind requir'd. | 


Tus our Underſtanding is aſſiſted, and in- 
lightned with the Knowledge of things Super- 
natural and Spiritual; after the fame Manner 
it is with that of things Temporal and Human, 
The Knowledge and Experience of Other Men 
convey'd to us by Information, makes up the 
greateſt Part of our Secular Knowledge; which 
we do not take up Imphcitly, but render it 
properly Our own by the Exercile of our Rea- 
on, in judging and determining upon the Ce- 
dibility of every thing we give our Aſſent to 
upon the Teſtimony of others. And we have 
the ſame Full and Free Uſe of our Reaſon, in 
judging and determining concerning the Credi- 
bility of every thing which comes to us by Dis 
e — Vine 
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vine Information; which goes by the Name of 
Revelation, to diſtinguiſh it from that which is 
Human. So that nothing can be more ground- 
leſs and abfurd, than the general and firm Per- 
ſuaſion of all our modern Infidels and Freethink- 
ers; That no Information hath or can come to 


us from God, as well as from Man; and that 


ſach as we hold to come from Him, requires 
a blind and Implicit Aﬀent of the Mind, with- 
out a thorough Examunation and Conviction 


of Reaſon. 


As it is thus evident that the Underſtanding 
may be, and is enlightened by External Infor- 
mation in Matters of Religion ; ſo it appears 
to the plaineſt Reaſon, that all ſuch Informa- 
tions or Revelations muſt be convey d in the Lan- 
guage of Men, who are made the Inſiruments of 
them all; and by the Mediation and Subſtitu- 
tion of ach natural and Human Ideas and Con- 
ceptions, for the expreſſing of which the Words 
and Terms of that Language were Originaly 
accommodated, It is not reaſonable to ima- 
gine that this ſhould be performed by giving 
us any Faculties intirely New ; or by any to- 
tal Alteration of thoſe we Already have; for 
this would be a kind of Second Creation, and 
not any Izformation or Revelation. And it is 
as unreaſonable to think, that this ſhould be 
performed by exhibiting Tnternaly to the Mind 
of Man any Ob/cure, or Faint, or Glimmering 


Ideas of things an e as they are Ia 
themſelves ; 
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themſelves ; for we are by Nature as unquali- 
ty'd for any, even the leaſt Degree of Such a 
Perception of them, as we are for Clear and Di- 
flint Ideas of that Real Eſſence : Beſides that upon 
Such a Suppoſition, all that Knowledge and Faith 
which is founded on Revelation, muſt of Neceſſity 
be Equaly confuſed, and Dubious, and Obſcure. 


No, Divine Information gives us no New 


Faculties of Perception, but is adapted to 
thoſe we Already have; nor doth it exhibit to 
the Immediate View of the Intelle& Any, the 


: Leaſt glimmering Idea of things purely ſpiritual, 


intirely abſtracted from all Senſation or any De- 
pendence upon it: But it is altogether per- 
formed by the Intervention and Ule of thoſe 
Ideas which are Already in the Mind; firſt con- 
veyed to the Imagination from the Impreſſion 


of external Objects upon the Organs of Senſa- 


tion; then variouſly Alter d and diverſity'd by 
the Intellect; and afterwards by its Operations 
of Judgment and Illation, wrought up into an 
endleſs Variety of Complex Notions and Concep- 
tions; which takes in the whole Compaſs of 
our merely temporal and Secular Knowledge. 
Now, all this is transfer'd from Earth to Hea- 
ven, by way of Semblance and Analogy : So that 
the Ideas fimple and compound; the Complex 
Notions and Conceptions ; the Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings; the Sentiments and Apprebenſions; the 
Imaginations, and Paſſions, and Affection of an 
Human Mind ; together with the Language and 
Terms 
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Terms by which we expreſs them, become Sub- 


ſervient to all the real Ends and Purpoſes of 


Revelation. The Terms together with the Con- 
ceptions apply'd to things Su pernatural and Spi- 
ritual, are the Same which are in common 
Uſe for things Temporal and Human; but the 
Application is New and Holy ; they are only 
conſecrated to a Divine Uſe and Signification : 


They are ſo far ſanctifyed and to be reverenced 


as thi are thus appropriated to Religion; to 
the Repreſentation of the intrinſick Nature and 
Attributes of God; and to the glorious, and O- 
therwiſe ineffable Myſteries of the Goſpel. 


 Tn1s Operation of Subſtituting thoſe Ideas 
and complex Notions' which are Natural and 
Familiar tous, for the: Repreſentation of things 
Suſernatural and in themſelves Incomprehenfible 
(which we fall into ſo inſenſibly, that we do 
not eaſily diſtinguiſh between the Literal, and 
Analogical Acceptation of thoſe Terms by which 
we expreſs them) is the higheſt and moſt valu- 
able Privilege of the Intellect. It is this which 
gives it full Scope for the Contemplation of 
heavenly Objects; which extends its Dimen- 


fions; and fo dilates all the Powers and Facul- 


ties of the Mind, that it takes in the immenſe 
Creation with all its glorious Inhabitants ; and 
even God himſelf, and all his Attributes. By 
this it comes to a ſolid and Real Knowledee 
of things, whereof it can have no Direct Con- 
W or Idea; and is enabled to jud . and 
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determine, to diſcuſs and argue, to make ſure 
and certain Deductions and Concluſions; and 
form to itſelf Axioms, and Rules, and Precepts 
concerning things far removed out of the Imme- 
diate Reach of all its natural Capacities ; and 
by this they become the Objects of our Fear 
and Love, Faith and Hope, and of all the 
Paſſions and Affections of a human Soul. In 
ſhort this is the very way by which all Inter- 
courſe is kept up between God and Man; and 
whereby he lets himſeli Down to our preſent 
Condition. of Infirmity, in all his Revelations. 


Tavs we contemplate things Supernatural 


and Spiritual, not by looking directly Upward 


for any Immediate View of them; but as we 
behold the heavenly Bodies, by caſting our Eyes 
Downward to the Water. Which tho” it exhi- 
bits to us nothing of the Real Nature and 7rue 
Subſtance of the Firmament, with all its Fur- 
niture of radiant and. delightful Objects; yet 
affords us ſuch a Goodly Appearance and Lively 
Repreſentation of them, that a Perſon (ſuppo- 
{ed never to have ſeen thoſe celeſtial Lumina- 
ries Themſelves; but convinced that there May 
be a true Similitude, and Proportion, and Cor- 
reſpondency between the Reſemblances and the 
Reality) would have Notions and Conceptions 
of the things unſeen, not only Ju and True: 
But ſo Ckar likewiſe and Di/tin#, that he wou'd 
from thence infer their Neceſſary Exiſtence ;, ad- 


mire their Splendor, and Beauty, and Ule; 


and 
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and reaſon upon them, to all Moral Intents 
and Purpoſes, with as much ſolid Truth and 
Reality as he could upon thoſe things whereoſ 
he had either Direct Ideas, or an Immediate Con- 
 feiouſneſs;, and nothing would be more ridicu- 
 lous in him, than to draw any Exact Parallel 
between the Real Nature and effential Proper- 
ties of the Types and Antitypes. 


THro? this kind of Knowledge is by Sem- 
blance only and Analogy, yet we have a firm 
Dependence upon the Wiſdom and Veracity of 
God (who formed us to his own Inage and Like- 
neſs) for ſuch a juſt Reſemblance, and Proportion, 
and Correſpoudency between thoſe Types which 
are natural, and the ſupernatural Antitypes, 
as renders that Knowledge Solid and Real; the 
| Faith that is built upon it, Certain and Firm; 
II and our Hope well grounded and Sure. And 
| then only we are in danger of running into 

Error and Delufion, and may be Fataly de- 
ceived, when we either turn it into mere Me- 
F 3aphoy and Alluſion only; or when we Strain 
that Analogy, by which we conceive things 
| fpiritual, to an Undue and Literal Compariſon 
l with things natural and human, and in ſuch 
Inſtances as never were Intended by the Wiſdom 
of God; or laſtly, when we begin to imagine, 
that we have in any degree a Direct or Imme- 
diate Perception of things Supernatural. 
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55 THE Mind of Man, while it keeps within a 


its own proper Sphere, acts with Freedom and 
Security; but when it ſtrives to exert itſelf 
beyond its Native Powers and Faculties, then 
it finks into Weakneſs and Infirmity; and is 

ever liable to endleſs Miſtake and Error. It 


hath no Direct Perception, or Immediate Con- 


ſciouſneſs beyond things ſenſible and human. 
So that in all its nobleſt Efforts and moſt loſty 
Flights, it muſt ever have a ſteady Eye to the 


Earth from whence it took its Riſe; and al- 


ways conſider that it mounts upward with 
Borrowed W ings: For when once it preſumes up- 
on their being of its own Natural growth, and at- 
tempts a Dire# Flight to the heavenly Regi- 
ons ; then it falls Headlong to the Ground, where 
it lies Groveling in Superſtition, or Infidelity. 
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